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Iptreface. 



93 bout eigbteen montbs bave elapseb since 3 issueb ins 
vwtli entttleb 5be Diacosec^ of Hustralla, wblcb met 
vpftb a better reception tban } eipecleb. no one is more alive 
to tbe beOdencies o( tbe boob tban tbe winter, wbo, being 
mucb engageb witb otber matters, bab not tbat commanb ot 
leisure witbont wbicb sncb a treatise cannot well be more 
tban fragmentars anb incomplete. Vbe bistorlcal bata, more- 
over, regarblns tbis snblect, are meagre anb conttabictors; 
bence, mans o( tbe conclusions naturallB partake ol surmise 
anb uncertainty. 3t was, therefore, witb a teeling ot relict 
tbat } tumeb ms attention to tbe subject of tbe present 
wotft, vi5.: Zbe C;plocatton ot Bugtralia. 
1f%ere at lengtb 3 felt tbe solib grounb of nnbisputeb tact 
beneatb ms feet; anb tbis, after enOeavouring to sift tbe 
conflicting claims ot tbe olb f rencb, Spanisb, Portuguese anb 
Sntcb mariners wbo swept tbe Soutbem $cean in tbe ftfteentb, 
siiteentb anb seventeentb centuries, was no small satisfaction. 



preface. 

5 coul^ at all events rest a00ttre^ tbat» wbatet^er foKefon nation 
mfflbt bave a rfobt to tbe claim of l>ein0 tbe flcst biscovetecs of 
Australia ; J6n0lanb planteo tbere tbe Tllnion 5acfi, anb poseeseeb 
berself of tbe soil* trnvino tbus occupieb tbis vast territon?. 
Britisb £sploters were tbe first to pusb tbeir was tbrongb ber 
brears beserts, to navigate ber stranoe rivers, anb to reveal ber 
mi0bts possibilities. 

5t was, inbeeb, a bewilberind anb biflHcult conntn? to explore : 
almost everstbino in nature seemeb to reverse tbe usual orber of 
tbinos. Sn tbis buoe* wilb lanb of tbe Bntipobes, tbe compass 
pointeb to tbe soutb; tbe sun travelleb alono tbe nortbem 
beavens; tbe mercurs of tbe barometer rose witb a soutberlv, 
anb fell witb a nortberl? winb; tbe animals seemeb bispropoc- 
tionatels large in tbeir lower estremities, carnKng tbdr soung 
in a poucb; tbe swans were blacfi, tbe eagles wbite; tbe moles 
laib eggs, tbe owls booteb in tbe bas^time, tbe cncboo voice 
was bearb at nigbt; tbe vallevs were cool, tbe mountain tops 
warm; tbe nortb winbs were bot, tbe soutb winbs cool; wbile 
tbe east winbs were, curious to relate, tbe most bealtbs; tbe 
bees were witbout sting; tbe cberries grew witb tbe stone 
outsibe; anb some of tbe rivers were salt anb flioweb inlanb. 
aitogetber, tbe flrst Bsplorers must bave founb it a most 
singular anb perplexing country. 

halting tbeir Journals for mv guibe, S bave, as far as possible, 
followeb tbe patb of eacb of tbe £{plorers, quoting occasionalli? 
from tbeir various entries, so as to enable tbe impartial reaber 
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to form bts own estimate of eacb man from bis own writings. 
TCbe opposite views tbes sometimes tafte of tbe same scenes— 
notabli? in tbe case of Captain Start anb Sir TCbomas Aitcbell 
—will be founb interestino anb instructive. 

Sucb comments as 5 bave mabe from time to time are, for 
tbe most part» eitber esplanators, or sudoesteb bs subsequent 
events* Av aim bas been to mafte tbe booft reabable anb 
popular, ratber tban statistical anb scientiflc Sbortls after tbe 
issue of tbis volume, 5 espect to leave Bnglanb on nvs fourtb 
visit to australia. Bnrino tbis visit B bave bopes of collectinfl 
all tbe latest facts anb information, anb to eitenb anb reform 
ms impressions witb a view of probucino, on ms retnm, an 
esbaustive bistors of tbe (Colons wbicb bas claimeb so laroe 
a portion of ms life's worft. 

XTbe subject of Sustralian £sploration bas been more or 
less abls bealt witb bs mans writers, anb 3 am tberefore, in 
a measure, compelleb to follow a beaten tracft. flevertbeless, 
5 bave abopteb a somewbat bifferent metbob of treatino tbe 
tbeme tban tbose selecteb bv mv prebecessors; anb, moreover, 
B console msself witb tbe reflection tbat "tbere is no new 
tbino unber tbe sun." 

TCrustind tbat tbe succeebing pages mas tenb to Reep alive 
in our memories tbe splenbib acbievements of tbat noble banb 
of brave anb bevoteb men wbo, ii| mans cases, laib bown tbeir 
lives in tbe enbeavour to penetrate tbe migbts beserts of 
Hustralia, anb las bare ber stubbornls^uarbeb secrets, B 
senb fortb tbis furtber contribution to Hustralian literature. 

Butbotfl' Ctab, aw, t895. 
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CHAPTER I. 
Early Maritime Explorations in the Southern Seas. 




ONG before England could claim sapretnacy of the seas, 
N the navigators and hydrographers of other nations were 



laying the foundations upon which has been reared the 
great British Empire. The vast extent of our foreign 
possessions is scarcely realised. Computed to cover an 
area of nine millions, one hundred and twenty-seven thousand square miles, 
the empire is of sixty-stx times greater extent than the mother-country,- 
while the total population is estimated at about three hundred and six 
millions. The most recently-acquired and, with the exception of Canada, 
the largest member of the group of countries which have fallen under 
British rule, is Australia. The following pages concern the exploration 
of this great territory, which has an area of some two miUions, nine 
hundred and fbrty-four thousand square miles. 

In another work I have dealt at length with the Discovery of Australia; 
nevertheless, some short reference must be made to the subjeA before 
entering upon the exploration of the interior. In &ct, the questions 
naturally arise, How came we to know of Australia — what nations, by 
their records, maps and charts, helped us to gain possession of this great 
Island Continent ? 

It is impossible to state with certainty who were the first discoverers of 
Australia, nor does the enquiry concern the following treatise. Nevertheless, 



2 The Exploration of Australia. 

although my objedt is to trace the progress of inland exploratioOi a brief 
reference to those mariners who explored the Southern Seas during the 
sixteenth, seventeenth and eighteenth centuries may not be out of place. 
Fables, traditions, and the vaguest rumours stretching back into the realms 
of mythology and ancient history, I will not refer to. It may freely be 
admitted that the French, the Spanish, the Portuguese, and the Dutch 
mariners — all more or less contributed towards giving Australia to the 
British Empire. Chance, no doubt, led to the original discovery. The 
country lay nearest to the Old World, and was in the track of vessels 
sailing to the East. Some writers have asserted that a Frenchman — De 
Gonneville by name — ^was driven on these coasts by stress of weather in 
1503 ; but he describes the inhabitants as being governed by a king, and in 
a far more advanced stage of civilization than are the Australian aborigines 
of to-day. Moreover, one hundred and sixty years elapsed before any 
French claims were formulated ; and the evidence seems to point to his 
experiences having been undergone in the Island of Madagascar. In any 
case, upon surmise and surmise alone, rests this claim, and it may well be 
dismissed. Another mariner of France, who was likewise a poet and a 
scholar — ^Jean Parmentier — made a voyage in these latitudes, but died on 
board ship before reaching Europe. The unlikelihood of his having 
reached Australia may be judged from the words of his fellow-voyager — 
Pierre Crignon — ^who states that Parmentier discovered the Island of 
Trapobane; and adds, ** If he had not died I believe he would have reached 
the Moluccas." Evidently, then, the French had not penetrated the South 
Seas beyond Sumatra previously to 1529. Mr. R. H. Major, one of the 
highest authorities upon this subject, is inclined to the opinion that the 
first discoverer may have been one Guillaume le Testu, his authority being 
an old map at the Depdt de la Guerre at Paris, dedicated to Admiral 
Coligny. 

In 1520, a famous Portuguese navigator — who took service under 
the Spanish flag — Fernando Magellan, circumnavigated the globe. His 
claim to have reached Australia is based on a map of Fernando Vaz 
Dourado, made at Goa in 1570, in which it is claimed that the coast is 
delineated. Dr. John Martin, who has ably criticised this question, gives 
good reasons for believing that Magellan did not reach Australia, but 
probably touched on the northern shore of New Guinea. Again in 1526, 




The Exploration of Australia. 3 

a noted Portuguese mariner, Don Jorge de Menezes, was separated from 
his companions in those distant seas. He may have been driven in the 
direction of Australia, but we have no evidence that he reached land. 
On the contrary, his historian tells us that he rejoined his companions 
on the coast of Africa. 

In the next year, the Spanish captain, Don Alvaro de Saavedra, a 
relative of the renowned Cortez, cast anchor at Papua, or New Guinea ; 
and in 1542, his countryman, Bernard della Torre, was in the same 
neighbourhood ; but there is no positive ground for stating that they set 
foot on Australian soil. Before Spain finally resigned her rule of the 
ocean, the last of her great admirals, Fernandez de Quiros, sailed from 
Callao in 1605. He was a man of distinguished skill and sagacity, and 
had constantly urged the solution of the great geographical problem of the 
day. Referring to him, Dalrymple says : ** The discovery of the Southern 
Continent — ^whenever and by whomsoever it may be effected — is in justice 
due to this immortal name. Reasoning from principles of science and 
deep reiledlion, he asserted the existence of a Southern Continent, and 
devoted with unwearied diligence the remainder of his life to the prosecution 
of this sublime conception." De Quiros reached the Solomon Islands, 
but it is most improbable that he ever sighted Australia. Nevertheless, 
his companion voyager, who commanded a sister ship in the expedition, 
sailed through the Straits to which were given his name two centuries 
afterwards. But Luis Vaez de Torres — perhaps fortunately for himself— 
did not steer close enough to sight the Northern coast of Australia. 

This extravagant praise of De Quiros, and the naming of Torres 
Straits after his companion, are explained in a manner not altogether 
creditable to Dalrymple. It will be remembered that he considered himself 
supplanted by Captain Cook as to the command of the first expedition to 
the South Seas, and ever afterwards he sought to throw discredit on the 
achievements of the circumnavigator. Hence his fiilsome laudation of De 
Quiros as to the discovery of a Southern Continent ; and conferring the 
name of Torres on the Straits (which the Spaniard threaded unknown to 
himself) about two centuries after the man's deaths although Cook really 
proved the insularity of Australia. 

With the opening years of the seventeenth centufy we find the Spanish 
power declining, and the hitherto downtrodden Dutchmen aspiring to rule 
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the waves. To cripple the commerce of the hated Papist and add to their 
own wealth was their ambition^ so that the Protestant cause might be 
strengthened, and the southern provinces of the Netherlands regained. 
Under Peter Plancius and Linschoten, hydrography and geography were 
earnestly studied; the Dutch East India Company was established in 
i6o2» and soon after the ships of Holland were trading to Batavia, Bantam, 
Amboyna, Banda and elsewhere. What they had discovered previously is 
uncertain; but that they intended usurping the dominions of Spain and 
Portugal, and discovering if possible the capabilities and resources of the 
Great South Land (which they afterwards found and called New Holland), 
there can be little doubt. To the efforts of this nation — as will hereafter 
be seen — ^we are chiefly indebted for information regarding Australia, which 
led to its becoming a British Colony. 

For about a hundred years the Dutch East India Company despatched 
periodical expeditions to the Great South Land. The anonymous captain 
of the Duyflien had, unknown to himself, sighted and discovered the 
country in 1606. He brought back a very un&vourable report, describing 
it as *' for the most part desert, but in some places inhabited by wild black 
cruel savages, by whom some of the crew were murdered — for which 
reason they could not learn anything of the land or waters, as had been 
desired of them." Ten years afterwards. Captain Dirk Hartog landed on 
the West Coast, and left a record of his visit on a tin plate nailed to an 
oaken post, which was found in 1697 by Captain Vlaming, of the ship 
Geelvink; and again in 1801, by the boatswain of the Naturaliste, 
commanded by Captain Hamelin. Then in 1622, the Leeuwin visited 
the West Coast, and gave Houtman*s Abrolhos Reef its name. Next year 
Captain Jan Carstens, of the Amhcm^ landed on the coast of New Guinea, 
and with eight of his crew was murdered by the natives. The yacht Pera 
which accompanied him, continued the voyage alone, following the course 
of the Duyflien, and made as far south as seventeen degrees. The report 
of her captain was likewise discouraging. It is summed up thus : ** In 
this discovery were found everywhere shallow waters and barren coasts ; 
islands altogether thinly peopled by divers cruel, poor, and brutal nations, 
and of very little use to the Dutch East India Company." In 1627, 
Captain Pieter Nuyts, in the ship Guide Zeepard, touched the South Coast 
of the Continent, and followed it along for about 800 miles ; and in the 
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next year the Vianen sighted the West Coast, reporting it " a foul and 
barren shore, green fields and very wild black barbarous inhabitants." 

In spite of adverse reports, however, the Dutch made an attempt 
in 1628 to colonize this inhospitable country. Earlier in the same year. 
Captain Peter Carpenter had returned to Batavia with a squadron of five 
ships, richly laden with gold, china ware, spices and curiosities, which he 
represented to have obtained from the coasts of the Gulf of Carpentaria 
and the adjacent islands. This was certainly untrue, and it is believed 
that he may have obtained his spoils from the wreck of a vessel in 
Northern Australia. The report of his successful voyage, however, 
created such a thirst for wealth among the Hollanders, that the Dutch 
Government equipped eleven ships to take possession of and colonize the 
Great South Land. On the 28th of Odlober, 1628, the squadron sailed 
from the Texel amid general rejoicings. They reached the Cape of Good 
Hope safely, but shortly afterwards encountered a storm which destroyed 
all their ships except one frigate named the Batavia^ commanded by 
Captain Francis Pelsart, who had charge of the expedition. This vessel 
had on board about two hundred men and upwards of one hundred settlers, 
with their wives and families. Having missed their reckoning, the pilot 
steered in an easterly course, hoping to make Bantam. At midnight on 
June 4th, 1629, the ship struck on the shoal of Houtman's Abrolhos, 
lying in 28° S. lat., 30 miles off the coast and 200 miles north of the 
mouth of the Swan River in Western Australia. The captain and a few 
sailors left the bulk of the crew and passengers on a small island, while 
they sailed in a small boat for the mainland in search of water. After 
searching for some 400 miles they were compelled to make for Batavia. 
On the way thither three Dutch vessels were met with, in one of which 
they proceeded to Batavia, where the Governor ordered the yacht Sardaam 
to proceed to the rescue of the shipwrecked party. Meanwhile Jerome 
Cornelis, the supercargo, headed a mutiny, plotting with sixty of the crew 
to seize the cargo from the wreck of the Batavia, possess themselves of 
any vessel which might come to their rescue, and then sail away as 
pirates. In prosecution of this conspiracy he and his gang massacred all 
who did not join him, or would be likely to frustrate his purpose. One 
company, however, of forty-five men — ^in charge of one Weybhays, 
refused to ally themselves with the assassins, and having defended 
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themselves gallantly, were finally able to warn Capt. Pelsart on his arrival. 
On attempting to board the Sardaam, the ruffians were consequently 
arrested, put in irons, and tried for mutiny and the murder of one hundred 
and twenty-five persons. Several were hanged and two were put ashore 
on the mainland, and probably met their death at the hands of the 
natives. They were never afterwards heard of, although Tasman was 
instruAed fifteen years afterwards to seek for ''two Dutchmen who— 
having by the enormity of their crimes forfeited their lives — ^were put 
ashore by the Comodore Francis Pelsart, if still alive. In such case you 
may make enquiries of them about the situation of those countries, and if 
they entreat you to that purpose give them passage thither." So ran the 
instrudlions to Abel Janz Tasman for his second voyage in 1644. In April, 
1636, Captain Gerrit Tomaz Poole sailed from Banda, having charge of 
two discovery yachts, the Klyn AfnsUrdam and the Wexel. After exploring 
Amheim's Land he visited New Guinea, where he met his death at the 
hands of the natives, the supercargo Pietersen continuing the voyage. 
Then in 1644 — having during his first voyage in 1642 discovered Van 
Diemen's Land — Tasman was instruAed by the Dutch • East India 
Company to ''discover whether New Guinea is one Continent with 
the Great South Land, or separated by channels and islands lying between 
them ; and also whether that New Van Diemen's Land (Amheim's Land) 
is the same Continent with these two great countriesi or with one of 
them." His journal has never been found; but in all probability he safely 
accomplished the voyage, the only mention of which is a brief mention 
by Flinders of Witsen's translation of his journal. However, Terra 
Australis, as discovered and explored by him and other Dutch navigators, 
appears on a chart published by Thevenot in 1663, which, according 
to that authority, "was originally taken from that done in in-laid work 
upon the pavement of the New Stadt House in Amsterdam." 

In 1688, the first Englishman landed at New Holland, viz.. Captain 
William Dampier. He remained about a month to refit, and left with a 
very poor opinion of the country. Eleven years later, in command of the 
Roebuck, he made a second voyage by command of the British Government. 
He came back with the report of a wretched country and a miserable 
people. 

In i6g6, William de Vlaming, commanding the Geelvink, the Nyprangh, 
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and the Wezel^ sailed from the Texel, and on the 25th December sighted 
the entrance to the Swan River, to which he gave its name on account of 
the black swans he met with. After exploring the country, and examining 
the coast, they sailed for Batavia on the 21st of January, 1697. 'T^^^y 
likewise found the plate recording Dirk Hartog's visit, as already 
referred to. 

In 1705, the Vossenbach, the Wayer, and the Nova Hollandia, sailed from 
Timor, under the command of Martin Van Delft, with orders to examine 
the North Coast more minutely than had yet been done. In April 
they sighted land, and sailed along the coast, which they found to be 
so thickly fringed with islands that they pronounced New Holland to be a 
cluster of islands. They named several places, had some intercourse with 
the natives, and although no account of their voyage or other report 
is forthcoming, it may be assumed that they tbrmed an unfavourable 
impression of the country. No other Dutch vessel is recorded to have 
reached New Holland with the exception of the Zeewyk, which was 
wrecked on Houtman's Abrolhos in June, 1727. 

Having thus, for a century and a quarter, made patient investigation of 
the capabilities of the Great South Land — of which they expedled so 
much — it would appear as if the Dutchmen resolved to throw away 
no more money on what had been hitherto a losing speculation. After 
Dampier's two voyages, they could see that the English had likewise 
formed an unfavourable impression of the country. The Dutch East 
India Company had wasted ships and treasure, not to mention men — the 
latter being usually a secondary consideration with that avaricious 
corporation — and so they reluctantly abandoned the undertaking. Never- 
theless, we owe a debt of gratitude to the Dutch for having paved the 
way which we afterwards successfully trod. Theirs was the first 
contribution of any importance to our knowledge of these regions. As 
yet, however, this knowledge was very imperfeft. Of New Holland only 
the Western side was known; its Northern limit was undefined, the 
Continent being supposed to join with New Guinea. There was no 
certainty where its Southern coast ended, whether it extended to Van 
Diemen's Land or to the South Pole. Its Eastern border was enshrouded 
in mystery, the only fa(5t known being that it did not extend beyond 
the 170° of longitude, being nearly the meridian of Tasman's track. We 
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were also, at this period, quite as ignorant regarding New Zealand; 
in fadt, we knew less of these islands. Of their Western shores we had 
some idea; but we could not have denied it bad we been told that it 
extended Eastward nearly as &r as South America. Tasman, according 
to Dalrymple, supposed it to be a Continent, or rather, part of one. 
In short, we were a little wiser than the Sixteenth Century voyagers, and 
that was all. 
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CHAPTER II. 
Occupation sf Australia by the British: Early Explorations. 

IAVING already stated that the British Empire has an 
area of over 9,000,000 square miles, with a population 
of over 300,000,000, it is interesting to compare with 
these figures the present possessions — and their respe^ve 
, populations — belonging to the four nations referred to 
in the previous chapter, which took the lead in colonizing the world. 
France holds about 6go,ooo square miles, with a population of about 
16,000,000; Spain about 164,000 square miles, with a population of about 
8,000,000; Portugal about 705,000 square miles, witha population of about 
3,300,000; and Holland about 766,000 square miles, with a population 
of about 27,000,000 of inhabitants. Fate seemed against the Dutch 
possessing themselves of New Holland, for assuredly they made strenuous 
efforts in that direction. 

And now as to the planting of the British flag on Australian soil. In 
1768, Captain James Cook, R.N., sailed down the Thames on bis way to 
Otaheite in the South Seas, with a party of scientific gentlemen, among 
whom was the well-known Sir Joseph Banks. He commanded a barque 
named the Endeavottr, and after certain observations were made in 
connection with the transit of Venus, he had instructions to follow out the 
discoveries of Tasman, and make a general research among the South Sea 
Islands. His voyage does not conc' n us except in so far as it leads up to 
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the main subjedl with which we are dealing. Suffice to say, he proved 
the insularity of New Holland by sailing through the Endeavour Straits, 
and he took possession of the whole Eastern Coast from latitude 38^ 
to latitude 10^^ S. in right of His Majesty King George III., giving to the 
territory the name of New South Wales. He likewise carefully delineated 
the great Eastern Coast with most of its Capes, Bays, Islands, Shoals, 
Reefs, &c. He has been called the Columbus of the Southern Ocean; 
and regarding him a writer has said: ''What the immortal Genoese 
navigator accomplished in the Northern Hemisphere for Spain and 
Europe, Cook accomplished in the Southern Hemisphere for England and 
mankind." 

Although Cook proved that New Holland and New Guinea were 
separate countries, the insularity of Van Diemen's Land was not 
determined by him, because he did not explore the coast between Wilson's 
Promontory and Nuyt's Archipelago. In 1785, an expedition of discovery 
was ordered by the French Government, and accordingly M. de la Perouse 
sailed from Brest in 1785, commanding the Astrolabe and the Boussole. 
After an extensive voyage, they dropped anchor in Botany Bay on the 
26th of January, 1788. As he entered Botany Bay, he saw the squadron 
of Governor Phillip about to sail out on their way to Sydney Cove, there 
to found the great Australian Colony. Nothing further was heard of 
La Perouse, who is supposed to have perished with his two ships on the 
New Hebrides. 

In 179I9 Captain George Vancouver touched on the South Coast 
of New Holland; and gave King George's Sound its name; and in 1792, 
Rear Admiral Bruny D'Entrecasteaux, commanding UEspirance and 
La Recherche, set sail from Brest in search of La Perouse. They visited 
Van Diemen's Land, and cruised along the South Coast of New Holland 
during December, 1762. The name of the navigator remains in the 
channel called after him, as well as in Cape Bruny. 

In i794» Captain John Hayes, of the Bombay Marine, landed at the 
South Coast with the ships Duke and Duchess; he explored the River 
of the North, and named it the Derwent. 

Meanwhile England, through the unpardonable stupidity of her 
Government, lost her American Colonies, to which she was in the habit of 
transporting her convidts. The Ministry who imposed the obnoxious 
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tea-tax on America, was deposed, and the reins of State fell into the 
hands of the younger Pitt, who conceived the idea of replacing their lost 
possessions with hitherto negledted New Holland — ^to which attention had 
been drawn by Cook's Journals. Out of evil good sometimes may come, 
for it assuredly appeared an evil omen that our new dependency owed its 
occupation to our need for a human cesspool wherein to cast the refuse of 
our conviA population. Had our penal system been conduced on present 
principles, it is more than likely New Holland would have fallen into 
the hands of the French; and it is a most singular circumstance that 
La Perouse, commanding the BoussoU and the Astrolabe, who started from 
Brest in 1785, should have entered Botany Bay on the 26th of January, 
1788, the same day that the British Standard was hoisted on the shore of 
New South Wales. 

By order, then, of Lord Sydney, Secretary of State, a fleet — consisting 
of three men-of-war and nine other ships — sailed from England on the 
i8th of March, 1787, carrying seven hundred and fifty-seven convi<5ts and 
two hundred soldiers. The Commander was Captain Arthur Phillip (who 
was also commissioned as Governor), and after a lengthy voyage they 
cast anchor in Botany Bay on the i8th of January, 1788. The locality 
was found to be unsuitable, either as a harbour or townsite, whereupon 
Captain Phillip sailed to Port Jackson, a few miles to the northward, 
which had been barely mentioned by Cook in his despatches. An 
investigation of its capabilities soon proved that they had found a harbour 
of magnificent size, fitted by nature to shelter all the navies of the world. 
It was on his return to Botany Bay on the 24th, that the two French 
ships were sighted in the distance which entered the Bay two days later as 
before mentioned. 

On the 26th, the First Fleet (as it was called) cast anchor at Sydney 
Cove, so named in honour of Lord Sydney ; after which the whole party, 
numbering one thousand and thirty souls, landed; and thus was founded 
our Colonial Empire in the Southern Ocean. 

Governor Phillip was a man of singular energy, and well fitted for the 
task he had to perform. All hands fell to work with a will; trees were 
felled, the ground cleared, and by the beginning of March storehouses and 
other buildings were being erecSted. About this time the Governor made 
an excursion to Broken Bay and surveyed the neighbourhood, discovering 
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a fine harbour, to which they gave the name of Pittwater. Two expeditions 
into the interior gave a good impression of the land, although they met with 
some opposition from the natives. The result of their explorations was the 
settlement of the neighbouring country, and the tradt of land examined was 
named County Cumberland. The settlers met with a very serious loss in 
the early summer of 1788. Their cattle, consisting of four cows and two 
bulls, escaped into the bush and were lost. The remaining months of the 
year were devoted to the formation of the City of Sydney. In December, 
the keel of the first Colonial-built vessel was laid; she was called the 
Rose Hill Packet, and was intended for carrying provisions to Parramatta, 
where the pioneers had established a farm. In July of the following year, 
a large river was discovered and named the Hawkesbury. Norfolk Island 
had been settled in February, 1788, by Lieut. Philip Gidley King, being 
designed as a storehouse and as a place of banishment for refraAory 
prisoners. In July, 1789, the Island was visited by a tornado, which 
destroyed the granary and flooded all the crops which had been sown. 
Two years provisions were seriously damaged, and Phillip had to put the 
whole Colony on reduced rations. For several months much anxiety was 
felt, and the settlers longed for the sight of a ship on the horizon. 

At length, on the 3rd of June, 1790, the Lady Juliana arrived m 
Sydney, and on the 20th came the Justinian — followed in a few days by 
three transports, bringing a large number of prisoners, with a detachment 
of troops specially raised for Colonial service, and called the New South 
Wales Corps. At this time we find that the Governor had considerable 
trouble, both with the prisoners and the natives — the former constantly 
attempting to escape, and the latter proving obstinately hostile. The 
work of settlement, however, still steadily progressed, and agriculture 
began to flourish. After four years of settlement we find that the live 
stock consisted of one aged stallion, one mare, two young stallions, 
two colts, sixteen cows, two calves, one ram, fifty ewes, six lambs, 
one boar, fourteen sows, and twenty-two pigs. The land under cultivation 
at Parramatta and Sydney amounted to about one thousand acres, of 
which three hundred acres were of maize, forty of wheat, six of barley, one 
of oats, four of vines, and eighty-six of garden ground, besides seventeen, 
under culture by the soldiers of the Colonial Corps. It is interesting 
to note that the first free immigrant who received a grant of land, was a 
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German named Schaifer, who had come out intending to grow tobacco. 
He had fifty acres in the city of Sydney, which, in 1807, he sold for 
twenty gallons of rum. A few years later he could have realised at least 
jf 100,000. It would not be easy to estimate its value now. 

In 1792, the harvest was abundant, and matters were generally 
improving with the Colony. By the next year, three thousand four 
hundred sind seventy acres of land had been transferred to the settlers, 
and one thousand and twelve were under cultivation by the Government. 
Ships arrived, bringing free colonists, farm implements, seed, &c. An 
American vessel, arriving with a miscellaneous cargo for sale or barter from 
Rhode Island, opened the foreign trade. In August, the first church was 
built through ^.he instrumentality of the Rev. Richard Johnson, Chaplain 
of the Fleet, who was also the first to introduce the orange tree into the 
Colony. 

Extradts from two letters written by Governor Phillip to Lord Sydney 
will be found in the Appendix. They are taken from an old volume 
presented by Sir Joseph Banks to the British Museum. 

Those who had charge of the first batch of conviA and other settlers 
could scarcely be expedted to give much time to scientific exploration of 
the New Colony. They had matters of pressing personal importance to 
attend to, separated as they were from the civilized world by thousands 
of miles, and surrounded by unknown native savages, not to mention the 
white savages who accompanied them. They had more than once been 
threatened with extinAion by both pestilence and famine, and yet they 
managed to make several excursions of investigation about the neighbour- 
hood. They discovered the Hawkesbury River in the year following their 
arrival, in June, 1789 ; Broken Bay was visited twice, and on the 26th of 
the same month Captain Tench journeyed to the westward. He was 
accompanied by Mr. Amdell and Mr. Lowe — surgeon and surgeon's mate 
of the Sirius — two marines and a conviA. An extradt from his journal 
runs as follows : — 

" I left the Redoubt (Rose Hill) at daybreak, pointing our march to a hill 
distant five miles in a westerly or inland diredlion, which commands 
a view of the great chain of mountains called the Caermarthen Hills 
(afterwards called the Blue Mountains), extending firom north to south 
farther than the eye can reach. Here we paused, surveying the wild 
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abyss, pondering over our voyage. Before us lay the trackless immeasurable 
desert in awful silence. At length, after consultation, we determined 
to steer west and by north by compass, and to make the land indicating 
the existence of a river. We continued to march all day through a 
country untrodden before by a European foot. Save that a melancholy 
crow now and then flew croaking overhead, or a kangaroo was seen 
to bound at a distance, the piAure of solitude was complete and 
undisturbed. At four o'clock in the afternoon we halted near a small 
pond of water, where we took up our residence for the night, lighting 
a fire and preparing to cook our supper — ^that was to broil, over a couple of 
ramrods, a few slices of salt pork and a crow which we had shot. 
At daylight we renewed our peregrination, and in an hour afterwards we 
found ourselves on the bank of a river nearly as broad as the Thames at 
Putney, and apparently of great depth, the current running very slowly in 
a northerly diredlion. Vast flpcks of wild ducks were swimming in the 
stream, but after being once fired at they grew so shy that we could not 
get near them a second time. Nothing is more certain than that the sound 
of a gun had never before been heard within many a mile of this spot." 

Their trip lasted three days, and the explorer tells us that the Governor 
named the stream the Nepean River in compliment to Captain Nepean, of 
the New South Wales Corps. 

In December, 1789, a party under Lieutenant Dawes, of the Marines, 
together with Lieutenant Johnson and Mr. Lowes, attempted to cross the 
Nepean, and penetrate the range; their unsuccessful struggles against 
nature are mentioned in the Governor's letter to Lord Sydney (see 
Appendix). 

In August, 1790, Messrs. Tench, Dawes, and Morgan, made an 
exploration of seven days duration south and west of Rose Hill, striking 
the Nepean higher up. Later in the year an excursion was made to the 
north-west of Rose Hill, and the Nepean was traced up to the point where 
it was first discovered in 1789. 

In April, I79i» a party under the Governor went out with the view 
of establishing the identity of the Nepean with the Hawkesbury, or of 
proving them separate rivers ; but failed in their objedt. 

In 1793, Captain Patterson started for the Blue Mountains (formerly 
known as the Caermarthen Hills)^ accompanied by Captain Johnstone, 
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Mr. Palmer, and Mr. Lang; their objefl was to cross the range, or if 
unsuccessful, to partially explore it. They were well equipped and 
provisioned for over a month. They contrived to get ten miles fiirther up 
the Hawkesbury than had yet been navigated, but beyond discovering 
a few strange plants, they accomplished but little. 

' In 1794, Quartermaster Hacking, with a small party, made a strenuous 
effort to cross the range which, to the settlers, seemed impassable. The 
natives deemed them the homes of evil spirits, and the new comers were 
inclined to have the same opinion. Hacking's expedition got twenty 
miles beyond the limit as yet reached; but, after stupendous struggles, 
had to abandon the proje<5t. The position of affairs was now most 
embarrassing. The narrow strip of land between the monntains and the 
sea was becoming overstocked; the increasing flocks and herds needed 
fresh pastures; but here stood the Blue Mountains like a grim barrier, 
defying the efforts of the bravest and most active to penetrate their vast 
ridges and gloomy ravines. 




CHAPTER III. 
Explorations of Flinders and Bass. 




ITARLY ID 179s, Governor Phillip retired, and was suc- 
I ceeded in the goveniorship by Captain Hunter, who 
' held a command in the First Fleet. Among those who 
accompanied him to New South Wales, were two kindred 
spirits who served on board the Reliance. Their names, 
which will ever be memorable in the annals of Australian 
exploration, were Matthew Flinders and George Bass. The former was a 
native of Donnington in Lincolnshire, and from his earliest childhood 
displayed an adventurous spirit. It is said that, being desirous of entering 
the Navy, he taught himself navigation without a master, and in 1793, at 
the 9ge of sixteen, offered himself as a volunteer on board the Scipio. The 
Captain {afterwards Admiral Pasley) placed him on the quarter deck, and 
subsequently recommended him to the captain of the Providmee, where he 
learnt the construction of charts. Later be joined the BelUn^hoH, and 
from that ship followed the officer who took conunand of the Reliance, 
where he held the rank of midshipman. George Gass was surgeon of the 
vessel, and possessed a mind bent on explorarion and adventure. Naturally 
they became fast friends. On their arrival at Port Jackson in September, 
1795, they reaUsed that very little had been done in the way of exploration, 
and such investigations as bad been made were not worked out in detail. 
Botany Bay, Broken Bay and Port Jackson had certainly been more or less 
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examined, but the coast to the north and south were only known in so 
far as described in Cook's genefal chart. To complete the examination of 
the East coast of New South Wales was the cherished ambition of these 
two gentlemen, and in spite of considerable discouragement and opposition, 
they determined, with such means as were at their disposal, to carry out 
their scheme. They had to content themselves with a humble outfit — a 
boat eight feet long named the Tom Thumb, with a crew of one boy, being 
the extent of their equipment so fjeir as a craft was concerned. It seems 
absurd to contemplate these young men putting out to sea with such an 
extensive objedl in view in such a mere cockle shell ; but true greatness 
seems independent of obstacles, and these were two bom explorers. 
Flinders managed the single sail while Bass steered — ^the boy being kept 
for baling purposes. In this fashion they stood out of the Heads until 
they floated among the mighty rollers of the South Pacific. Through 
the long heavy ocean swell they made their way, until in due course they 
reached Botany Bay. Here they ascended George River which £adls into 
the bay, exploring its course for twenty miles beyond the furthest survey. 
So much impressed was the Governor at their favourable reports on their 
return, that he personally examined the distriA, and founded there a 
branch of the Colony under the name of Banks' Town. 

After their first trip, the Reliance was ordered to Norfolk Island, and the 
services of Surgeon and Midshipman being required, the Tom Thumb had 
to be laid up for a time. But in March, 1796, on the return of the Reliance, 
the little craft set forth on her second voyage, this time to explore a large 
river, which rumour stated to fall into the sea to the south of Botany Bay. 
They intended to land near Cape Solander, but the sea-breeze took them 
out of their reckoning, and a southerly current carried them to a place 
where it was impossible to go on shore. They therefore remained all night 
at sea, and in the morning steered for two small islets some six miles 
distant. Still the boat could not safely be landed ; and, needing water, 
Mr. Bass swam ashore with a cask which he filled. While endeavouring 
to return, the surf rose and drove the boat on the beach, drenching their 
clothes, food, arms and ammunition. Fearing the natives, they could not 
stay to dry them, so they again launched their vessel. They tried to land 
at two other islands, but without success, and had again to spend the night 
on board, off Red Pointt Next day the wind was adverse, and two natives 
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being observed on shore were hailed. Having come in contact with the 
settlers, they understood a little English, and replied in that language, 
reporting that no water was to be found at Red Point ; but that a few 
miles to the South was a river with plenty of wild fowl. The explorers 
took the natives on board, and steered as directed, soon coming to a 
small stream descending from a lagoon under Hat Hill. It was so small, 
however, as to be scarcely navigable. Here the aboriginals left them, 
and being joined by eight or ten others, walked along the sandy shore 
abreast of the boat. The river grew shallower, and it seemed impossible 
to proceed, besides which they were completely in the power of the 
savages, if they chose to be hostile. It was, therefore, determined to 
land ; and while one cleaned the guns and dried the powder, the other 
was to engage the attention of the blacks. Bass accordingly landed, and 
asked their aid to mend an oar while Flinders spread the powder in the 
sun. The muskets, however, so alarmed and excited them, that he was 
compelled to desist cleaning. After some delay, they were pointed out a 
well in the vicinity, at which they filled the cask, and the Tom Thumb 
again stood out to sea without any opposition. Before they started, 
however, they were nearly having to crop the heads and beards of some 
twenty savages who appeared on the scene, Mr. Flinders having operated 
on a few of them in a fiiendly way, by way of diverting their thoughts. 
Mr. Flinders' journal thus describes their departure: — 

** March 28^, 1796. — Everything being prepared for a retreat, the 
natives became vociferous for the boat to go up the lagoon, and it was not 
without stratagem that we succeeded in getting down to the entrance of 
the stream, where the depth of water placed us out of reach. 

** Soon after dark the sea-breeze was succeeded by a calm ; and at ten 
o'clock we rowed out of the rivulet, repassed Red Point, and at one in the 
morning came to an anchor in five fathoms, close to the northernmost of 
the first two rocky islets. In the afternoon of the 28th, we got on shore 
under the high land to the north of Hat Hill, and were able to cook 
provisions and to take some repose without anxiety. The sandy beach was 
our bed, and after much fatigue, and passing three nights cramped up in 
the Tom Thumbs it vtras to us a bed of down. 

'' March 2gth. — By rowing hard we got four leagues nearer home, and at 
night dropped our stone (anchor) under another range of difis. At ten 
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o^clock, the wind, which had been unsettled and driving electric clouds in 
all directionSi burst out in a gale to the south, and obliged us to get up the 
anchor immediately and run before it. In a few minutes the waves began 
to break, and the extreme danger to which this exposed our little barque 
was increased by the darkness of the night, and the uncertainty of finding 
any place of shelter. The shade of the cliffs over our heads, and the noise 
of the sur£s breaking at their feet, were the directions by which our course 
was steered parallel to the coast. 

** Mr. Bass kept the sheet of the sail in his hand, drawing in a few inches 
occasionally, when he saw a particularly heavy sea following. I was 
steering with an oar, and it required the utmost exertion and care to 
prevent broaching to. A single wrong movement or a moment's inattention 
would have sent us to the bottom. The task of the boy was to bale out 
the water, which in spite of every care the sea threw in upon us. 

** After running near an hour in this critical manner, some high breakers 
were distinguished ahead, and behind them there appeared no shade of cliffs. 
It was necessary to determine on the instant what was to be done, for our 
barque could not live ten minutes longer. On coming to what appeared to 
be the extremity of the breakers, the boat's head was brought to the 
wind in a favourable moment, the mast and sail taken down and the oars 
got out. Pulling then towards the reef during the intervals of the heaviest 
seas, we found it to terminate in a point, and in three minutes were in 
smooth water under its lea. A white appearance further back kept us .a 
short time in suspense, but a nearer approach showed it to be the beach of 
a well sheltered cove, in which we anchored for the rest of the night. So 
sudden a change from extreme danger to comparatively perfect safety, 
excited refledlions which for some time kept us awake. We thought 
Providential Cove a well adapted name for this place, but by the natives, 
as we afterwards learnt, it is called Waita Mowlee.'' 

It would be interesting to know whether these intrepid vojragers 
recollected that in piously naming the place of their escape from death 
they were following the example — if not indeed plagiarizing — the 
illustrious Captain Cook, who was in imminent danger on board the 
Endeavour more than twenty-six years previously. The latter had a narrow 
escape at a point some 1,300 miles to the northward of Sydney, on the 
pastern Coast, On a night in June, 1770, the ship struck, and in a few 
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moments, Cook tells us, everybody was on deck with countenances that 
sufficiently expressed the horrors of their situation, and the sailors actually 
left off swearing. Their position was truly a terrible one, for it seemed 
hopeless to get her off. Eventually, almost as if by a miracle, a high tide 
bore her into deep water, and she was beached for extensive repairs. This 
work was completed, and she sailed again on the 5th of August. Immedi- 
ately they became entangled among dangerous ree£s, and at length were 
driven towards the breakers, where the Southern Ocean broke with a 
tremendous surf. The destruAion of the Endeavour seemed inevitable, 
when a narrow opening was descried at no great distance through which 
the diip was steered in safety. To this passage was given the name of 
Providential Channel. 

The narrative of Captain Flinders regarding this trip, concludes as 
follows : — 

** Between three and four miles to the northward of this (Providential) 
Cove, we found the river or rather port which was the original place of our 
destination. April ist was employed in the examination of the port. 
Finding there was ho place accessible to a ship beyond two miles from the 
entrance, nor any prospect of increasing our small stock of provisions. 
Port Hacking was quitted early in the morning of April the 2nd. 

** After sounding the entrance on going out, and finding three and a half 
fathoms of water, we steered North East by East for Cape Solander, and 
the same evening the Tom Thumb was secured alongside the Reliance in 
Port Jackson." 

In reviemng this perilous adventure, we are reminded that within a few 
months of this exploit a vessel named the Sydney Cove was wrecked on 
Fumeaux Island, and her crew were compelled to make their way along 
the coast to Port Jackson, all but three of their number having perished. 
Also that the chief mate and carpenter were killed by one Dilba, near Hat 
Hill; Dilba being one of the two Botany Bay natives who had been 
foremost in urging that the Tom Thumb should proceed up the lagoon. 
Had they done so they would probably have anticipated the singularly 
sad fate which befel both these gallant explorers. 

On their return to Sydney Cove, Flinders was detained on official duty 
on board the Reliance^ but Bass was more or less at leisure and formed a 
plan to explore the Blue Mountains. As has already been seen, he was a 
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man of daring and intrepid spirit, danger and difficulty adding a zest to all 
bis undertakings. Arming himself with iron hooks, he made repeated 
efforts to scale the crags and precipices, letting himself down by ropes 
into frightful chasms. How far he penetrated will never exa£Uy be known, 
but after fifteen days of unparalleled effort he was obliged to abandon the 
attempt. On his return he discovered the Grose River. About this 
period (1796) Governor Hunter explored part of the course of the Nepean 
River, and discovered Mount Hunter. Between this year and 1799 
considerable maritime discovery was accomplished. In December, 1797, 
Bass made an expedition to the southward, being equipped with a whale 
boat and six sailors; and during this trip he discovered Shoalhaven, 
Barmouth, Jervis and Twofold Bays, before provisions failed him. He 
also ascertained, by the direction of the coast to the westward, that there 
was a passage between Van Diemen's Land and Australia, to which was 
given the name of Bass' Straits. In December, 1798, in command of 
the Norfolk^ Flinders, accompanied by Bass, verified the insularity of Van 
Diemen's Land, and discovered the entrance to the Tamar River, named 
by the Governor, Port Dalrymple. They also explored the River Derwent 
as far as Sullivan's Cove, the present site of Hobart Town. It may here 
be mentioned that Captain Tobias Fumeaux, in H.M.S. Adventure^ had 
visited Van Diemen's Land in 1793, and was of opinion that no strait 
existed between the island and Australia, ** but a very deep bay." 

In June, 1799, Flinders was again sent in the Norfolk to examine Glass 
House and Hervey Bays, after which he proceeded to England, where he 
received a commission to make a complete survey of the Australian coasts. 

Strange to say, the respective ends of these two heroic men, Bass and 
Flinders, were premature and painfully sad. The former left Sydney on a 
vessel bound for Valparaiso, and, owing to the insanity of the captain, was 
urged by the crew to assume command. On his arrival at port he 
attempted to trade with the Spaniards, which was forbidden by the 
authorities. On his threatening to bombard the town, leave was unwillingly 
granted ; but he was afterwards seized by stratagem, and sent as a slave to 
the mines, where he is believed to have perished in miserable captivity. 
Flinders' talents being recognised by the Government, he was — as has been 
stated— appointed to survey the Australian coasts, atid the sloop Investigator 
was placed under his command in January, 1801. He was liberally 
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supplied with scientific instruments and books, many of the latter being 
given by Sir Joseph Banks. All charts relating to the new country were 
copied for him under the direction of Alexander Dalrymple, Hydrographer 
to the Admiralty. A picked company of savoftts accompanied him. 
William Westall, the landscape painter, Frederick Bauer, the natural 
history painter, Robert Brown, botanist, and John Crosley, astronomer, 
were well known names at that period, and specially selected for this 
expedition. The Investigator sailed from Spithead on the i8th of July, 
z8oi, and came to anchor in King George's Sound in the following 
December. They then explored the Recherche Archipelago, and the head 
of the Great Australian Bight, ranging along the unexplored Southern 
Coast; and discovered Port Lincoln, Spencer's Gulf, Encounter Bay and 
St. Vincent's Gulf, where Adelaide is now situated. In Encounter Bay, 
Flinders fell in with the French ship Glographe, commanded by Captain 
Baudin, which had been sent on a voyage of discovery by Napoleon I. 
Though the nations were at war, mutual civilities were interchanged, both 
expeditions being in pursuit of purely scientific knowledge, and in that 
sense neutral. The French and English commanders examined one 
another's charts, and generally compared notes — ^the Frenchman being 
afterwards suitably entertained at Sydney by the Governor. To the 
astonishment and dismay of Flinders, however, he found on his return to 
Europe some years after, that French charts had been published ascribing 
to Baudin many of his most valuable discoveries. In justice to the French 
nation, however, it may be stated that all idea of appropriating Flinders' 
discoveries has long since been abandoned — ^posterity refusing to endorse 
Napoleon's fraudulent assumptions. 

On the 22nd of July, 1802, Flinders sailed on his second and last 
expedition. He discovered Port Curtis and Port Bowen, and spent some 
three months in exploring the Gulf of Carpentaria and Amheim Bay. 
Thence he proceeded to Timor ; thus for the first time circumnavigating 
Australia. Afterwards he returned to Sydney, where the Investigator was 
condemned as unseaworthy. Being desirous of returning to England, he 
took passage in the Porpoise^ sailing from Sydney on the 12th of July. The 
East Indiaman Bridgewater^ and the ship Cato accompanied the Porpoise, 
and the two latter were wrecked on the Barrier Reef. The captain of the 
Bridgewater sailed away in the most heartless and cowardly manner, leaving 
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the mariners to their fate. Flinders took command of the sarvivors, 
and eventually a cutter was built, by which they reached Sydney 
— a distance of 750 miles — on the 6th of September. Unwilling to 
delay his return to England, he obtained from the Governor the only 
available vessel, the dtmberland, a leaky schooner of twenty-nine tons 
harden. In this miserable craft he set out with his companions on a 
voyage of 15,000 miles. They arrived safely at Mauritius, where tbey 
were obliged to put in for repairs. Believing that he would be respeAed 
as an English Admiralty Explorer, and that bis passport would ensure 
his safety, he landed. But he was arrested and thrown into prison as 
a spy. The Governor — one General de Cafin — treated him infamously, 
robbing htm of his charts and papers, besides subjecting him to un- 
paralleled cruelty. For six years the unfortunate man lay in prison, while 
the results of his skill and research were being credited to Baudin in 
Europe. At length, in 1810, the well-nigh heart-broken navigator was 
released, and returned to England. During the next four years he 
employed himself writing the account of his discoveries, and on the 
very day the volumes were published, their author died. Thus departed 
this gallant voyager, in the forty-first year of his age, and in the very 
zenith of his fame as a maritime explorer. 

Other navigators had sailed these seas, and sighted the Australian 
shores at different points, leaving evidences of their visits in the names 
of the various localities. Antoine de Bougainville had passed Cape 
York, and given its title to the Louisade Archipelago. McCluer, Bligh 
(Commander of the Bounty), Portlock, Bampton and Alt, had examined 
the Archipelj^oes fringing the north eastern coast. De St. Alouam was 
reported to have anchored off Cape Leeuwin ; and the before-mentioned 
Bruny D'Entrecasteaux had skirted the coast of Nuytzland. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

Attempts to Cross the Blue Mountains. 

Discovery of Port Phillip, The Blue Mouniains Crossed. 

Lieutenant Oxley's Expeditions, &c. 




\ N 1800, Governor Hunter left the Colony, being succeeded 
by Captain King, who bad been commandaat of Norfolk 
Island tinder Governor Phillip. During and about this 
time, Ensign Barrailler became conspicuous as an explorer. 
Among various minor excursions, be made a six weeks 
investigation of the mountains, penetrating 137 miles 
beyond the Nepean. Regarding him, Governor King writes the following: 
" His journal being wrote {sic) in such an unintelligible hand, I have not 
been able to get it translated or copied, but have sent it open under your 
address to Lord Hobart. I have not had time to decipher and read it, 
but am satisfied, from what Mr. BaraiUer has done and seen, that passing 
those barriers, if at all practicable, is of no great moment to attempt any 
further at present, as it is now well ascertained that the cattle have not, or 
cannot make any progress to the westward, unless they find a passage to 
the northward or southward of these extensive and stupendous barriers." 
Curious that the Governor should not have got the Ensign to read his 
own writing I 

George Cayley, a botanist sent out by Sir Joseph Banks, likewise 
attempted to force his way through these passes, but met with the usual 
repulse. For some years the "stupendous barriers," as Governor King 
called them, were abandoned. 
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Meanwhile Port Phillip was discovered by Lieutenant Murray, of the 
Lady Nelson, in February, 1802, Flinders had unexpectedly entered the 
"vast piece of water" in April of the same year, and congratulated 
himself on being the first to find it. He was in error, however, as has 
been seen. Murray named the harbour Port King, after the Governor; at 
whose request, however, it was altered to Port Phillip. At the recommenda- 
tion of King, a conviA settlement was established here in 1803. 
Governor Collins, his staff, about fifty soldiers, and three hundred and 
sixty-seven male convidls, arrived on the 8th of OAober of that year. 
They chose a site on the east side of the basin, about 8 miles from 
the heads. They began with hostilities against the natives, and owing to 
this and other natural causes, the settlement was abandoned after a trial 
of four months, the entire company taking up quarters on the Derwent 
River in Tasmania, to which they sailed early in 1804. 

Up till the year 18x3, a tradl of land some 40 miles wide constituted 
the territory of the New South Wales Settlers. This strip was bounded 
on the one side by the sea, and on the other by the Blue Mountains, which 
had baffled all attempts to cross them. In the year named a severe 
drought had burnt up all the herbage, and caused death to many of their 
cattle. In this emergency Lieutenant Lawson, of the 104th Regiment, 
with Messrs. Blaxland and Wentworth, led an expedition through the 
mountain passes in search of ''fresh fields and pastures new.*' Crossing 
the Nepean River at Emu Plains, they succeeded in climbing the first 
range, and for a time made fair progress. At length, however, they 
got confused and lost amidst the intricate windings of the deep ravines, 
and almost gave up the attempt in despair. They continued thdr search, 
however, and eventually found a spur of the Main Range trending 
westward, which they followed till they reached the summit. From that 
point they could see below them a well-watered valley of apparent 
richness. Descending, they found themselves in a good grass country, 
through which a small river flowed. This was indeed a valuable discovery, 
and an all-important step in the march of exploration. Well deserved 
were the warm congratulations which the brave band of pioneers received 
on their return home after a month's absence from Sydney. 

Soon afterwards, Mr. George William Evans, Government Surveyor, 
started from Sydney to follow up the foregoing discoveries. He traversed 
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a line of country 98 miles beyond the termination of the first party's route, 
and passed over some very fertile, well-watered plains. One of the tra£ts 
he discovered was named Bathurst Plains, and two of the streams he 
traced, the Macquarie and the Lachlan Rivers. After seven weeks absence, 
Mr. Evans returned, and soon afterwards the flocks and herds of the 
colonists were spreading themselves over the wide pastures of Bathurst 
Plains. A public road across the range was soon afterwards undertaken, 
under the superintendence of Mr. Cox, and completed in 1815, in April of 
which year Governor Macquarie paid a visit to the New Territory. Land 
was now to be had in any quantity, but vrater was limited. Flock-owners 
were liable to have their sheep carried off through drought, unless they were 
within reach of a permanent stream. The rivers were an inexplicable puzzle 
to the surveyors. They nearly all seemed to run inland, and a good many 
were salt. Sometimes they stopped in a mysterious and unaccountable way ; 
and at times they would overflow their banks and desolate the country. 
The Lachlan and the Macquarie were most eccentric in their course, since 
they flowed towards the interior within a short space of each other at the 
start ; but diverging as they went along. Altogether the rivers constituted 
a problem which required solution. The course of the Lachlan being 
nearly due west, it was seledled as that most likely to lead to the 
navigable inland river or sea, the existence of which was firmly believed in 
by the settlers at this time and for many years afterwards. Two years 
elapsed, however, before arrangements were completed for forming an 
expedition — ^the plan of which was to follow the course of the Lachlan 
by boats. Meanwhile, the town of Bathurst was being built, and the 
country began to exhibit a cultivated and settled appearance. I should 
mention that, in making the road across the Blue Mountains, the 
convifts came on gold in considerable quantities, and were only prevented 
speaking on the subjedl by threats of flogging. Strange that this 
important knowledge should be suppressed till so many years had passed I 
In 1817, Governor Macquarie organised a party, under the command 
of the Surveyor General of the Colony, Lieutenant John Oxley, R.N., an 
officer of -conspicuous ability and enterprise. He was accompanied by 
Mr. George Evans, the Deputy Surveyor, Mr. Allan Cunningham, the 
King's Botanist (who had been sent from England to make colledlions for 
the Royal Gardens at Kew), Mr. Charles Eraser, the Colonial Botanist, 
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Mr. William Par r. Mineralogist, and eight others — ^including a butcher, 
boat-builder, sailor, horse-shoer, &c. They numbered in all thirteen 
persons, and had pack-horses carr3ring provisions, ammunition, scientific 
instruments, &c. They left Sydney on the 6th of April, 1817, and on the 
14th arrived at Bathurst Plains, where they found the settlement in a 
thriving condition. On the aoth they proceeded towards the Lachlan. 
It was thought that the river ran south-west, gind feU into the sea 
somewhere between Spencer's Gulf and Cape Otway — its course being 
under six hundred miles in length. It was also imagined that it united 
with the Macquarie, and that these and many other streams were 
tributaries of a great river which, for 2,000 miles or more, traversed the 
interior. 

The party reached the river on the 26th, after travelling over some very 
uninteresting country. Here a dep6t had been established, and two boats 
had been built for the expedition. The river was some thirty yards 
broad and thickly wooded, being at this point some 600 feet above sea 
level. They found a number of natives encamped, and observed lagoons 
swarming with birds; likewise numerous trees, chiefly the eucalyptus, 
Cyprus, and casuarina. Having embarked, they proceeded through vast 
swamps and apparently endless plains. Here and there were granite 
ranges and detached hills. To the latter they gave the names of Mounts 
Amyot, Melville, Cunningham, Stuart, Byng, Granard, and Bauer; and 
the former they called the Watson, Taylor, Jones, Peel, Goulbum, 
Macquarie, &c. Ranges. 

On the i2th of May, finding that the river terminated in an immense 
marsh, they could proceed no further in this diredlion; but some of the 
party had observed that there was a branch to the south-west. They 
therefore struck out by Mount Aiton and Peel Ranges, to Mounts Caley 
and Brogden, where they arrived on the 4th of June after a trying journey 
through a region almost destitute of water. Their worn-out horses 
strayed during the night in search of food and water, and had to be 
sought for in the morning throughout the scrub. The country showed 
marks of being flooded at certain seasons; in certain elevated spots, 
however, Allan Cunningham was careful to plant peach and apricot 
stones, quince seeds and acorns. 
After a few days rest, they resolved to return towards the north, hoping 
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to again strike the river; and on the asrd they reached it — ^thickly wooded^ 
enclosed between deep banks and flowing westward. It had emerged 
from the great swamps where it only seemed to have lost itself, and the 
explorers were much surprised to meet with it again, carrying about the 
same bulk of water. Fish were plentiful — among others, that species 
now known as the Murray cod, and there were an abundance of birds. 
It was very difficult travelling, however; the boats were obstrufted with 
trees in the river, and the horses had to plunge through heavy bogs. 
The country became still more miserable and disheartening; one of their 
horses died, and on every side were impervious scrubs, shallow lagoons, 
from which rose a poisonous miasma. At length an impassable swamp 
barred their arduous progress. They had travelled about z,ooo miles, 
having followed a devious course, and were about 500 miles from 
their starting point. They buried a bottle containing the names of the 
party, date and proposed course. They were indeed unfortunate, for had 
they not turned back, but continued to trace the course of the Lachlan 
for two da3rs more, they would have discovered the Murrumbidgee River 
where it joins the Lachlan. They reached a spot at about latitude 34** 
South and longitude 145° East. 

Oxley*s journal expresses his feelings : — 
** It is with infinite regret that I was forced to come to the conclusion, 
that the interior of this vast country is a marsh and uninhabitable." 

And again, as the party turned back to the eastward, he writes : — 
'' There is a uniformity in the barren desolateness of this country which 
wearies one more than I am able to express. One tree, one soil, one 
water, and one description of bird, fish or animal prevails alike for 
10 miles and for 100. A variety of wretchedness is at all times preferable 
to one unvarying cause of pain or distress." 

Having retraced their steps on the banks of the Lachlan till the ist of 
August, it was determined to strike to the North East, in order to avoid the 
low country, and if possible to reach the Macquarie River. After much 
suffering and privation the explorers came upon a fertile country, and on the 
igth they reached the Macquarie at a point 50 miles beyond the place to 
which Evans had traced it on his first journey. They then traced the river 
down a considerable distance, and thereafter diredled their steps towards 
Bathurst, along the western side of the river through a rich hilly countiy. 
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abounding with kangaroos and emus. After an absence of four-and-a-half 
months, they were glad to reach the settlement of Bathurst, having added 
no inconsiderable contribution to the knowledge of the interior. Oxley's 
admiration of the Macquarie is thus expressed in the explorer's journal: — 
** Nothing can afford a stronger contrast than the two rivers Lachlan 
and Macquarie; different in their habit, their appearance, and the sources 
from which they derive their waters; but above all, differing in the 
country bordering them. The one constantly receiving great accession of 
water from four streams, and as liberally rendering fertile a great extent 
of country; whilst the other, from its source to its termination, is 
constantly diffusing and diminishing the waters it originally received on 
low and barren deserts, creating only wet flats and uninhabitable 
morasses, and during its protracted and sinuous course is never indebted 
to a single tributary stream." 

Meanwhile, Lieutenant King had been exploring the Coasts to the 
North and West, in the hope of finding the mouth of some river 
the existence of which was strongly surmised. His investigations, 
however, revealed nothing of the sort; and yet the settlers confidently 
expeAed to find a wide estuary somewhere to the north-west. The 
immense distance from the point where Oxley ceased his search to 
the Western Coast — some 2,000 miles — ^gave them a conviction that 
when traced to its mouth, this would be found to be one of the largest 
rivers in the world. 

With the view of clearing up this mystery. Lieutenant Oxley again set 
out full of sanguine hopes, to trace the course of the Macquarie. A 
boat-building party were, as before, sent in advance, so as to have their 
river-craft in readiness; and in June, 1818, the expedition started on their 
journey. Oxley was accompanied by Deputy Surveyor Evans as second 
in command ; Dr. Harris, a Surgeon in the New South Wales Corps, who 
volunteered; Charles Fraser, Botanist; together with twelve men, 
nineteen horses, and six months provisions. They found their boats at 
the point on the Macquarie which they had first struck on their former 
journey in returning; and embarked the heaviest portion of their baggage 
and provisions — ^thus lightening the horses' loads. As they advanced they 
found that the river received various tributaries, and increased in volume 
to about 300 feet in width with rich lands on either bank. The natives 
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were nameroas and amicable; while kangaroos and wild fowl were 
plentiful. The hills likewise gave promise of mineral wealth, and all 
nature seemed to smile upon them kindly. The travellers^ indeed, were 
full of joy at having realized the fruition of long cherished hopes, and on 
the 23rd of the month — having penetrated some 130 miles from where 
they joined the river — ^two of the party were sent back, as previously 
arranged, to report fiEivourably to the Governor. 

Suddenly the charadter of the country changed in its appearance; and 
rapidly their high hopes gave place to depression and dismay. Every 
mile they advanced, the character of the country grew more unfiEivourable. 
Flat interminable plains, which were evidently swept by river floods, met 
their disappointed gaze; until having reached the I48th^ of latitude, and 
the 3ist^ of longitude, the Macquarie seemed to lose itself and be involved 
in vast swamps and marshes. 

Oxley (who certainly was much given to arriving at wrong conclusions) 
thought he had come to the margin of an inland sea. He says : — 

''To assert positively that we were on the margin of the lake or sea 
— into which the great body of water is discharged — might reasonably be 
deemed a conclusion which has nothing but conjecture for its basis; but 
if an opinion may be hazarded from adtual appearances, which our 
subsequent route tended more strongly to confirm, I feel confident we 
were in the immediate vicinity of an inland sea." 

In any case, further progress was impossible; and on the 30th June it 
was decided to send the horses and stores back to Mount Harris, whilst 
the leader and four others — carrying a month's provisions — proceeded 
down the river. They met with very stormy weather, and returned after 
two days absence, having discovered the Castlereagh River. 

The feces of the entire party were now turned eastward, as they 
directed their march to a lofty line of hills which had been named 
Arbuthnot's Range. This they crossed round Mount Exmouth, and were 
terribly harassed by the boggy state of the ground, in which they lost 
several of their horses. In spite of these mishaps the land shewed 
splendid pasturage, and the tradl of country was named Liverpool Plains. 
On the 2nd September, having got into country easier for their horses, 
they struck a stream which they called Peel River. This they crossed, 
find continuing in an easterly direAion, came to a tremendous raving 
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running north and south. Oxley tells us that at the bottom it did not 
appear to be more than one or two hundred feet wide, whereas, at the 
top, the separation appeared to be two to three miles. '' I am certain/' 
he says, ''that in perpendicular depth it exceeds 3,000 feet. The 
slopes from the edges were so steep and covered with loose stones, that 
any attempt to descend, even on foot, was imprafticable. From either 
side of this abyss smaller ravines of similar character diverged, the 
distance between which seldom exceeded half a mile. Down them 
trickled small rills of water derived from the range on which we were. 
We could not, however, discern which way the water in the main valley 
ran, as the bottom was concealed by a thicket of vines and creeping 
plants." Here they turned to the southward, and passed through some 
hilly picturesque scenery, with open woods abounding in kangaroos. 
They had passed numerous streams flowing to the eastward, which made 
it evident that they had crossed the dividing range separating the waters 
of the great interior from those which fell into the Pacific. They were 
now within about 100 miles of the East Coast, and at an elevation 
of several thousand feet above the sea. Soon they met with another river 
running first east and then south. This they named the Apsley River, 
and upon it they came upon two water&lls — one, which they named 
Beckett's CataraA, was 150 feet in height; and the other, which was 
called Bathurst's Fall, was estimated at about 280 feet. 

Their descent to the lower levels was attended with difficulty and 
danger. Storm and tempest found them struggling down the ravines and 
gorges, their horses constantly stumbling and slipping. On the 23rd 
of September, Oxley and Evans having ascended a peak, caught sight of 
the sea, and in ecstatic language the explorer describes their delight. He 
thus recounts their downward path : — 

** How the horses descended I scarcely know ; and the bare recolleAion 
of the imminent dangers which they escaped, makes me tremble. At one 
period of the descent, I would willingly have compromised for a loss of 
one third of them, to ensure the safety of the remainder. It is to the 
exertions and steadiness of the men, under Providence, that their safety 
must be ascribed. The thick tufts of grass and the loose soil also gave 
them a surer footing, of which the men skilfrilly availed themselves." 
Havin|^ reached a fioe stream, which they called the Hastin|;s River^ 
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they foUowed it down to the coast, naming the point at which they 
reached it, Port Macquarie. It appears to have been the invariable 
fashion among explorers to fit the Governor's name to as many places as 
possible, for reasons best known to themselves, in which connexion a 
well-known writer (Mr. Favenc) remarks: — 

** It is an unfortunate thing for New South Wales that such an absence 
of originality, vrith regard to naming newly-discovered places, was displayed 
by the travellers of that time." Truly the nomenclature of new countries 
is £ELulty in the extreme, often leaving a heritage of bad taste and confusion. 
They had now traversed an extent of country measuring some 400 
miles in a straight line, over country whereon a white man's foot had 
never yet trodden; and they had a long arduous journey before them 
in order to reach their destination. They made a start for Newcastle, the 
nearest civilised point, on the 12th of OAober, and had many obstruAions 
to encounter along the coast in the shape of marine inlets, creeks, 
salt water lakes, and indentations of the shore. By a strange chance 
they came upon a boat half buried in the sand which had belonged to the 
wreck of a Hawkesbury vessel. This they thankfully appropriated, and in 
it crossed creek after creek for some ninety miles, carrying it most of the 
distance. The natives whom they encountered behaved treacherously, and 
seriously wounded one of their number, thus adding to their numberless 
perils and delays. At last Port Stephens was reached, firom whence Evans 
rode forward to Newcastle, and announced their arrival. The commandant. 
Captain Wallis, immediately sent a large boat by which they were safely 
conveyed to the settlement. Here they arrived on the 6th of November, 
having been absent over five months, and having accomplished the most 
extensive and important expedition as yet undertaken. If Oxley had 
not fulfilled the precise mission upon which he was despatched, he had 
done all that lay in the power of man to do. Though ba£Bed by the 
Macquarie swamps, he had, at any rate, discovered a vast extent of 
magnificent country. Moreover, he had crossed the mountains far to the 
northward; and had found a port from which communication to the 
interior was praAicable. Oxley's discoveries marked an important epoch 
in the history of the Colony, and a new impulse was given towards 
opening up the country. The pioneer squatter kept pressing on with 
his flocks and herds wherever grass and water were to be found. 
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In i8ig, the Murrumbidgee River began to be spoken of as somewhere 
amongst the mountains to the south-west of Sydney. Who discovered it 
was never known, but reports of its existence came to Sydney, and it was 
said to lead to a great tradl of splendid country. In 182 1, Hume discovered 
Yass Plains closely adjacent to its banks; and in 1822, Lawson and Scott 
endeavoured to reach Liverpool Plains, but were unable to pass the range 
which formed its southern boundary, discovering, however, on their 
route, the Goulboum River. In consequence of a visit paid by Governor 
Macquarie to Lake Bathurst — regarding which there existed a convidtion 
that it was the source of a river which led to the sea — Lieutenant 
R. Johnston, R.N., was despatched in the cutter Snapper to explore 
that region of the coast where the river was supposed to emerge. The 
idea being a wrong one, he naturally failed to find the river's mouth ; but 
discovered another considerable stream, named the Clyde, up which 
he sailed 30 miles, and learned the fate of a party, under Captain Stuart, 
which had left Sydney by sea for Twofold Bay a few months previously. 
As gleaned from the natives, it appears that Stuart, having lost his boat 
near Twofold Bay, was endeavouring to make his way back by land to 
Sydney, when he and his crew were cut off by the natives of Twofold Bay. 
Regarding also one Briggs, a runaway conviA from Sydney, Johnston 
learnt that he and his companions wer^ upset in Batman's Bay, and 
being at a considerable distance from the land, were not able to reach the 
shore. Such was the account which the natives of this tribe gave of these 
catastrophes. "But," says the explorer, "as I saw knives, tomahawks, 
and part of the boat's gear in their huts, I am of opinion that these 
runaways suffered the same fate as the unfortunate Stuart, and that this 
very tribe were probably their murderers." 

Tame and uneventful as were in many respedls the expeditions 
undertaken by this explorer, we cannot deny him a very conspicuous and 
honourable place among the first solvers of Australia's dreary geographical 
problems. Truly it must be admitted that Oxley's journals are tedious 
and long-winded. For this the author does not make any apology; but 
he claims the indulgence of the reader in that his narrative is devoid 
of exciting interest. It could scarcely be otherwise; but it nevertheless 
contains an abundance of accurate and valuable information. 



CHAPTER V. 

Captain King's Voyages. OxUy's Last Expedition. 

Hume and Novell Discover Port PkilUp. 

Allan Cunningham's Discoveries. 




gHE space at my disposal will not admit of more than 
the briefest refereoce to explorations and surveys on the 
sea-board of AnstraJia; nevertheless, these voyages, being 
in many cases interwoven with the inland expeditions, 
require to be alluded to in passing. The four expedi- 
tions of Captain King, whose father came out with 
tliillip in 1788, had a very important bearing on the destinies of 
Australia. In 1817, but little was known of the Northern and North 
Western Coasts of Australia, and the war with France being at an 
end, the British Government fitted out an expedition for the survey 
of these parts, conferring the command on Captain Philip Parker 
King. On the 22nd of September of that year, he s^ sail from Sydney, 
steering a course by Bass's Straits and Cape Leeuwin. His vessel 
was a small teak-built cutter named the Mermaid, of 84 tons, cairying 
a crew of twelve men and two boys. By the end of March they 
made Dampier's Archipelago, where they met with various disasters. 
Having made some minor discoveries, they continued a course round 
Cape Van Diemen to some islands which were named the Gonlboum 
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Islands. Port Essington was likewise discovered, and the Alligator River 
ascended some forty miles. After exploring Van Diemen's Gulf, they 
sailed to Timor, where they re-fitted| returning to Sydney on the 29th of 
July, 1818. 

In July of the following year, Captain King again sailed for the North 
West Coast, this time taking a route by Torres Straits, and the Gulf of 
Carpentaria. Passing Cape Londonderry he sailed from Timor, and thence 
back to Sydney, having explored, during his two voyages, over a thousand 
miles of coast line. In July, 1820, he again sailed in the same ship, and 
resumed his exploration, reaching as far south as Brunswick Bay. In these 
three voyages he had Allan Cunningham, the Naturalist, for a companion, 
who planted various seeds suitable to soil and climate. 

In 1821, Captain King again sailed, this time in the Bathurst, of 170 
tons burden. Cunningham again accompanied him, and the latter made 
some notable discoveries of diagrams in certain caverns in the cliffs, 
several degrees south of Cape York. They were evidently native paintings 
of animals, weapons, etc., and were drawn upon a ground of red ochre 
outlined in dots and lines, with some white earth used as a pigment. 
During this voyage they sailed up the Prince Regent's River, afterwards 
making as far south as latitude 18°, and from thence to Mauritius. They 
then returned and began surveying Swan River, arriving back in Sydney 
on the 25th March, 1822. I need not further refer to this expert and 
courageous explorer, save to remark that he contributed more to the 
knowledge of the coasts of Australia than any of his predecessors, except 
Matthew Flinders. Being native bom, and having subsequently sat in 
the Legislative Assembly, his name holds a high place of honour in 
Colonial history. 

Returning to inland explorations — in May, 1823, Captain Mark John 
Currie, R.N., made an excursion south of Lake George, having vnth him 
Brigade-Major Ovens, and a bushman named Wild. He discovered a vast 
track of undulating land watered by the Mumimbidgee River, which was 
named as usual, after the then Governor, Sir Thomas Brisbane. The 
native name was *' Monaroo," or ** Maniera Plains." It is now known by 
the native title, and ''Brisbane Downs" has been forgotten. I have 
alwajrs held it to be a very great pity — nay, an act of barbarism — to 
substitute commonplace English names for the aboriginal designations. 
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Only the other day the name of the township of Bundawadra in Western 
Australia was actually changed to " Day Dawn," which might well be the 
trade mark of a washing powder. This outrage, too, was perpetrated at 
the request of the inhabitants, by the authorities, who should have known 
better. To abolish native names shows as much ignorance and bad taste 
as to destroy native antiquities, and considering how few of the latter 
exists in Australia, we may well, where possible, preserve a few relics of 
their language. The Maniera Plains, which are some two to three thousand 
feet above sea level, extend from the great Warragong Chain to the range 
which runs parallel with the East Coast. Currie and his party, finding 
their provisions failing, returned to Bong Bong on the 14th of June. 

Meantime Allan Cunningham, bent on both exploration and botanical 
research, was traversing the country north of Bathurst. He discovered 
a passage through the northern range to Liverpool Plains, which he called 
Pandora's Pass; and having been three months absent, returned to 
Bathurst on the 27th of June. 

In October, 1823, the services of the Surveyor General were again 
demanded, and Oxley was commissioned to examine the inlets of Port 
Curtis, Moreton Bay and Bowen, in order to ascertain the best site for a 
penal settlement. He sailed in the Mermaid cutter on the 21st of the 
month, accompanied by Messrs. Stirling and Uniacke. Having discovered 
and named the Tweed River, they arrived at Port Curtis on the 6th 
of November. Here they stayed some time, and after making careful 
examination of the district, Oxley came to the conclusion that the place 
was unsuitable for the purpose. "I do not think," he wrote, "that 
any convidl establishment could be formed there, that would return, either 
from the natural produftions of the country or arising from agricultural 
labour, any portion of the great expense which would necessarily attend 
its first formation." 

The Merntaid then sailed south, and anchored oflf the Pumice Stone 
River in Moreton Bay, where Flinders had stopped and named the river 
twenty-two years previously. Here a very remarkable incident occurred- 
Mr. Uniacke's journal thus describes it: — 

" Scarcely was the anchor let go, when we perceived a number of natives, 
at the distance of about a mile, advancing rapidly towards the vessel ; and 
on looking at them with the glass from the masthead, I observed one 
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who was much larger than the rest, and of a lighter colour, being a light 
copper, while all the others were black." 

To their amazement this singular individual hailed them in English, 
and seemed wild with delight at seeing his countrjrmen. He was quite 
naked and painted in native fashion. ** He was so bewildered with joy," 
continues Mr. Uniacke, "that we could make very little out of his story 
that night; so, having distributed a few knives, handkerchiefs, &c., among 
the friendly blacks, we returned on board, taking him with us." Next 
morning, when his agitation had somewhat abated, he told them his story. 
His name was Thomas Pamphlet, and together with three others he had 
left Sydney in an open boat to fetch cedar wood from some neighbouring 
island on the 2ist of March previously. A heavy gale drove them out to 
sea, and being ignorant of navigation, they lost all knowledge of their 
position. Being very short of water, they suffered terrible privations, one 
man dying of thirst. His two surviving companions, named Finnegan 
and Parsons, were eventually cast ashore on Moreton Island. They 
endeavoured to reach Sydney by overland route, but had to return, losing 
Parsons altogether in the bush. Next day the explorers saw Finnegan, 
who corroborated his companion's story; and Messrs. Oxley and Stirling, 
accompanied by their newly-found friends, started in a whale boat to find 
a river at the south end of the bay, described by the two sailors. They 
discovered it in due course, and were highly delighted with their 
investigation of its course for some 50 miles. Oxley thought that it 
proceeded from the great inland lake which he firmly believed in. They 
gave the Governor's name to the Brisbane River, and taking with them 
the two rescued men, set sail for Sydney, where they arrived on the 13th 
December. Stridlly speaking. Pamphlet and Finnegan were the discoverers 
of the Brisbane River, which they pointed out to Mr. Oxley. It is a 
curious circumstance, however, that in the official statement which 
he prepared on his arrival, the Surveyor General makes no allusion 
whatever to the rescued men. It was only on the publication of 
Mr. Uniacke's narrative that the full particulars were revealed regarding 
the discovery of the Brisbane River, destined afterwards to bear upon its 
banks the capital of Queensland. It would have detracted but little from 
the honour accorded to Oxley, if he had told the whole truth at the time, 
and the story coming out as it did afterwards, must have placed him in an 
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awkward position. In consequence of Oxley's favourable report, a penal 
settlement was founded on the banks of the Brisbane in 1824. 

John Oxley died at Sydney on the 25th of May, 1828, having done 
good service to his fellow men. For sixteen years he filled the post 
of Surveyor General, and underwent many fatigues and privations in order 
to open up the country. The Government Gazette, of 27th May, 1828, in 
referring to him, concludes as follows: — 

''Mr. Oxley eminently assisted in unfolding the advantages of this 
highly favoured Colony from an early stage of its existence, and his 
name will ever be associated with the dawn of its advancement. It is 
always gratifying to the Government to record its approbation of the 
services of meritorious public officers; and in assigning to Mr. Oxley's 
name a distinguished place in that class to which his devotion to the 
interests of the Colony has so justly entitled him, the Government would 
do honour to his memory in the same degree as it feels the loss it has 
sustained by his death/* 

It was owing to a somewhat eccentric projedl on the part of Sir 
Thomas Brisbane that the next notable expedition was undertaken. 
It was important to have the question settled as to whether any 
large rivers flowed into the sea on the south-eastern coast. Oxley 
had not cleared the matter up, and the Governor bethought him of 
experimenting with some of his convidl settlers. His idea was to land 
them at Wilson's Promontory, and let them find their way overland 
to Sydney. If they arrived, they were to have a free pardon and a grant 
of land; if not, the country would not be much the poorer. But, in order 
that they might stand a tolerably fair chance of achieving this feat. 
Sir Thomas thought it would be well to put them in charge of an 
experienced bushman. No doubt the Governor likewise conceived that by 
this method he would be much more likely to obtain an intelligent report 
of the discoveries en route. Casting his eyes about for a suitable man, he 
seleAed Mr. Hamilton Hume for the very doubtful honour. It may here 
be mentioned, that this gentleman is distinguished as being the first 
native born inland explorer which Australia produced. He and his 
brother Kennedy were the sons of a Presbyterian minister who had 
emigrated from Ireland, and settled in New South Wales. Hamilton was 
born in Parramatta in 1797, and so early as 1814, he and his brother had 
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explored the country round about Berrima. Three years later he 
discovered Lake Bathurst, having for his companion Surveyor Meehan, 
and at the same time made known the distriA called Argyle. For this he 
was rewarded by a grant of 300 acres of land, and subsequently he 
was engaged in various minor expeditions. This, then, was the man 
seledted by the Governor to lead the convifts from Wilson's Promontory 
to Sydney. It was a most unwelcome and arduous task, to say nothing of 
the danger which attended it, and Hume at first declined to accept 
the responsibility. After some negotiation, however, he offered to lead a 
party from Lake George overland to Bass's Straits, provided that the 
Government gave the necessary support, equipments, and so forth. This 
condition was agreed to, but by no means was the promise fulfilled. 
When Captain Hovell volunteered to make one of the party, and find 
half the requisite men and cattle, the Government tardily made an 
illiberal and meagre grant, consisting of six pack saddles, some slops and 
blankets, six muskets, some ammunition, a tent and tarpaulin. They 
promised, moreover, payment for hire of cattle, should any important 
discovery be made, and grants of lands to the leaders, who, assisted by. 
their friends, supplied provisions and many other necessaries. Hume and 
Hovell each brought three men, making a party of eight altogether, and 
they had two carts, five bullocks, and three horses. The six subordinates 
were prisoners of the Crown, as stated in HovelVs Jotimal. 

On October the 2nd, 1824, they started from Hume's farm near 
Appin, and on the 14th they reached Lake George, distant about 165 
miles south-west of Sydney. Passing through Yass Plains, they came to 
the Mumimbidgee River on the 19th. The river was flooded, and the 
timber on its banks unsuitable for building a raft. On the 22nd they 
covered the body of a cart with tarpaulin, so as to form a sort of boat, 
and in it they crossed in safety with their baggage. The horses and 
bullocks were brought across separately, Mr. Hume and another having 
swam the stream, so as to draw a tow rope to the further bank. Leaving 
the river, they came into very hilly country, and were obliged to abandon 
their vehicles and hide some of their supplies. From the tops of the 
ranges they saw richly grassed country, skirted by forests, the meadows 
not only bearing a grass similar to English rye grass, but others of 
the nature of clover, lucerne, and burnet. On the 29th Odtober they 
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came upon a wide plateau, heavily wooded, and interlaced with swamps 
and streams, so that their progress became extremely difficult. After 
a somewhat hazardous descent they landed at the base of the range 
on the 1st of November, where they saw many natives — who, however, 
would hold no intercourse with them. Here they found a small stream, 
and planted various seeds, &c. On the 3rd, they reached the banks of 
a river about thirty yards wide, which they named the Medway. On the 
6th, in descending a ravine, a bullock slipped, and dragging with it the 
man in charge, slid down the declivity. A tree fortunately saved man and 
beast from certain death. The narrative speaks here of the superiority of 
the ox over the horse for mountainous travels. The latter, according 
to the writer, requires to be unloaded in difficult places, and conducted 
with very great caution, being timid and nervous. The ox, on the other 
hand, is sagacious and docile, steady and cautious. On the 8th, having 
scaled a height, with the view of making observations, they came upon a 
spedlacle of surpassing beauty never before beheld by Europeans. 
Mr. Hume thus describes the snow-clad mountains which met their gaze, 
and to which they gave the name of the Australian Alps: — 

" Mountains of a conoidal form and of an immense height, and some of 
them covered about one fourth of their height with snow, were seen 
extending semi-circularly from the S.E. to S.S.W., at the supposed 
distance of about 20 miles. The sun was bright (it was about ten or 
eleven in the forenoon), and gave them a most brilliant appearance. The 
mountains which they had hitherto seen, compared with these stupendous 
elevations, were no more than hillocks; their form, as well as their 
general charadler, were also dissimilar. The men had no sooner heard of 
the unexpected and interesting scene than, catching the enthusiasm of 
their leaders, they ran to the spot where they were standing, and were 
no less surprised than delighted at the pre-eminently grand and beautiful 
spedlacle." 

The difficulty of travel was very great, and some 13 miles a day 
was the progress made. Keeping clear of the high mountains, after a 
week*s climbing and struggling among the crags, they arrived at a fine 
stream on the i6th of November, in latitude 6o^ It had a current of 
about 3 miles an hour, and a breadth of some 80 yjirds, and was named 
the Hume. This splendid river is now known as the Murray alone; 
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its whole course, but above the jundlion with the Murrumbidgee, it 
is, stridtly speaking, the Hume. Mr. Hovell here carved his name on 
a tree thus: "Hovell, Novr. 17th, 1824." In 1835 this inscription 
was found by a party taking cattle overland to Port Phillip; and Mr. 
Blair tells us that in 1877 the tree was still in a healthy condition. It is 
situated near the crossing place at Albany, and has been fenced round in 
order to preserve it, while a monument to the memory of Hume has been 
ereAed in the immediate vicinity. 

For two days the explorers followed the course of the river, in the 
hope of finding a ford; but, not being successful, they retraced their 
steps towards the eastward. On the 20th they contrived to fashion a 
boat from wicker-work and tarpaulin, and succeeded in crossing safely 
with their stores and cattle. On the aist they crossed another stream, 
some thirty yards wide, by similar means ; and on the 24th they reached 
the banks of another river, which they christened the Ovens, by way 
of compliment to the Governor's private secretary. Major Ovens. After 
crossing this and many other small streams, they came to a splendid river 
on the 3rd December. "The country on its banks," says Hume, "is 
extremely beautiful, clothed with luxuriant herbage, and both hill and 
lowland thinly wooded. A finer country for sheep cannot exist." They 
called it the River Goulbourn, in honour of the Colonial Secretary. 

In spite of their successful exploration, the travellers began to run 
short of provisions ; they were unable to procure any game, their horses 
were knocked up, and their bullocks' feet in a swollen condition. 
Altogether they found themselves in a desperate plight, "uncertain 
of their route, fatigued, lacerated, their clothes torn at every step, it 
at length became literally impossible to proceed, after having penetrated 
4^ miles into a dreadful scrub." On the 14th December they ascended 
a hill, named after Dr. Bland, of Sydney, Mount Bland, and viewed 
extensive plains richly pastured. Thereafter several streams were met 
with flowing southward, in which eels were plentiful. Proceeding to 
the south-west, they were at length rewarded with a view of the sea. 
Their joy was intense. Strange that to the shipwrecked mariners in 
an open boat no sight is more welcome than that of land, whereas the 
wayfarer through mountain plain and forest longs for a view of the 

* I fancy this it a mispriat for **40 " ; but 1 reproduce U a« \\ stai^df , 
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sea. As their Journal expresses it: "The so long and ardently-desired 
bourne of our labours." 

It is not unlikely that they reached the ocean at Port Phillip Heads; 
for, after taking a south-westerly course along the shore, they reached 
a bay which the blacks called Geelong. On the i8th, having killed a 
bullock and dried the meat, they marked their initials vnth a tomahawk on 
a tree, and retraced their steps towards home, adopting a route a few 
miles south-west of their outward journey. On the 25th they again 
crossed the Goulbourn, and nothing remarkable occurred till they met with 
a number of native women and children, on the 2nd January, 1825. 
They had an opportunity of observing a homely piAure of aboriginal 
manners, and domestic felicity. The children were at play, practising in 
miniature, the use of weapons, hunting, &c.; the women engaged in 
spinning the native flax. An old gin^ who was on the watch for intruders, 
suddenly gave the alarm, and the party vanished into the forest. On the 
6th they fell in with an exceptionally interesting party of natives, vnth 
whom they had an interview. They consisted of eight men, who at first 
fled through a small creek and hid themselves. In the evening, however, 
they approached in a friendly manner. One of them had been at Lake 
George, and could speak a few English words. Mr. Hovell's narrative 
tells us "the number afterwards received a considerable augmentation, 
amounting altogether to not less than forty able-bodied men, all armed. 
The horses having strayed, they assisted in bringing them in. When 
we were just going to start they begged we would accompany them 
to their camp about a mile further up the creek, so that the women and 
children might have an opportunity of seeing us. Mr. Hume, taking 
three of the men with him, complied with their request, when they met 
with a party of about thirty women, as many children, and some fine 
young men. They were extremely pressing that he should stay, as they 
were going, they said, to have a corrobera (sic), and two of them promised, 
in the event of his compliance, to accompany him the following day as far 
as the Murrumbidgee. The men were the finest natives he had ever seen ; 
one of them was about six feet high, and the other five feet nine 
and a half. They were all robust and well proportioned, and possessed, 
what is unusual among the native tribes, well formed legs. Some of 
them had higher foreheads than are generally observed among these 
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people. Their weapons were like those of the natives of the Colony, 
except the spears, which were made of strong knotty reeds about six feet 
long, to which was affixed a piece of hard wood, about two feet in length, 
with a rounded point barbed, in some instances, with numerous small 
pieces of flint or agate. Each of these aboriginals was furnished with a 
good ample cloak of opossum skin, many of them had necklaces made of 
small pieces of a yellow reed, strung with the fibre of the currajong, the 
flax plant, or the hair of the opossum." 

On the 8th of December the last of the provisions was divided, each 
man receiving six pounds of flour and some tea. Their cattle were in an 
exhausted condition like themselves, and they had to travel 150 miles to 
reach the nearest station. They caught a few fish and shot an occasional 
kangaroo, with the skin of which they covered the feet of their cattle. On 
the 15th, two went forward to where the carts and certain supplies had been 
concealed, leaving the others to bring up the bullocks. Having reunited 
their party, two were left in charge of the cattle, whilst the others went 
towards the Mumimbidgee, and, on the i8th, the advance division arrived 
at Lake George. 

Hume and Hovell received a reward of 1,200 acres of land each, and 
the conviAs were granted tickets-of-leave in acknowledgment of their 
services. Thus were the names of Hume and Hovell linked with one of 
the finest territories in Australia. They had disproved Oxley*s theory, which 
was supported by many scientific men of the day, viz., that the western 
interior was uninhabitable. They made known the existence of a vast 
extent of country suitable either for agriculture or grazing, and watered by 
a multitude of rivers and streams. Slender as were the means at their 
command, and with an outlook beset with difficulties and dangers, they 
accomplished a mission of surpassing importance, inasmuch as they were 
the real founders of Vidloria. 

Allan Cunningham, the Botanist, started on another important 
expedition in April, 1827, during which he discovered the Dumaresque 
and Condamine Rivers, and that magnificent tradl of country known 
as the Darling Downs. He likewise found the passage through the 
mountain range to Moreton Bay, afterwards called Cunningham's Gap. 
He did not go through it, however, returning home after an absence 
of three months. In 1828 — accompanied by the Colonial Botanist, 
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Mr. Fraser, and joined at Moreton Bay by Captain Logan — he went 
up the Logan River in search of the before-mentioned Gap, but failed 
to find it. Afterwards, approaching the Pass from a different direAion, he 
succeeded in finding it on the 24tb of August. It was early in the 
afternoon, he tells us, and he sent one of the men who was acquainted 
with the country to trace a series of forest ridges which appeared to lead 
directly up to the foot of the range. His journal continues thus : — 

"To my utmost gratification he returned at dusk, having traced the 
ridge about 2^ miles to the foot of the dividing range, whence he 
ascended into a pass, and from a grassy head immediately above it, beheld 
the extensive country lying west of the main range. He recognised 
Darling and Canning Downs, patches of Peel's Plains, and several 
remarkable points of the forest hills on that side, fully identifying this 
hollow back with the pass discovered last year at the head of Miller's 
Valley, notwithstanding its very different appearance when viewed from 
the eastern country." Next day Cunningham crossed the main range 
without any serious difficulty, adding another to the brilliant achieve- 
ments of the early Australian explorers. 

In 1829, Cunningham traced the Brisbane River to its source, which 
was the last expedition in which he took part. He died in Sydney, in 1839, 
having conferred lasting and invaluable gifts of knowledge upon the 
Colony. He held the post of Curator of the Botanic Gardens in Sydney 
for some years. This position he resigned for reasons set forth in the 
Appendix. An obelisk, eredted to his memory, stands in these gardens, 
and helps to keep alive the memory of this heroic and patriotic man, who 
was as much distinguished for his modesty as for the great services 
he rendered to the Colony of New South Wales. 
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CHAPTER VI. 

Two Important Expeditions, conducted by 

Captain Charles Sturt. 

5 HE drought of 1812 had forced the settlers into such a 
state of activity, that the Blue Mountain problem was 
attacked with desperate vigour and solved. Another 
water-famine of greater severity fell upon them in 1826, 
and it again became necessary to search for better 
watered pastures. The Lachlan, the Macquarie, the 
Castlereagh, the Murrumbidgee, the Hume, and the Goulboum Rivers 
emptied themselves, no one knew where; and it was therefore decided 
that an expedition should be despatched to find out what lay beyond 
the marsh where Oxley had lost traces of the Macquarie. 

Among the officers of the 39th Regiment, stationed at Sydney, was 
Captain Charles Sturt, an enthusiastic and enterprising explorer, who had 
made various short trips into the interior on his own account. He was 
chosen by Governor Darling as leader of the expedition, and Hamilton 
Hume, already mentioned, was chosen to accompany him. The other 
members of the party were Staff-Surgeon McLeod, two soldiers, and 
eight prisoners of the Crown. They took with them two riding and 
seven pack horses, two draught and eight pack oxen, besides two horses, 
the private property of Captain Sturt, and two for the men who were to 
be sent back with a report to the Governor. They had, likewise, a small 
boat fitted on wheels for transit. 
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For two years the country had been burnt up for lack of rain : in 
Sturt's words, ** The face of the earth became so parched up that minor 
vegetation ceased upon it. Culinary herbs were raised with difficulty, 
and crops failed, even in the most favourable situations. Settlers drove 
their flocks and herds to distant tracts for pasture and water, for neither 
of them were forthcoming in the located districts. The interior sufiFered 
equally with the coasts, and men at length began to despond under so 
alarming a visitation. It almost appeared as if the Australian sky were 
never again to be traversed by a cloud." This terrible state of affairs, 
however, was in a measure favourable to the exploration of the marshes, 
from which Oxley had been obliged to retreat. The rivers had many of 
them dried up, and others diminished to tiny rivulets. " In the creeks 
weeds had grown and withered and grown again, and young saplings were 
now rising in their beds, nourished by the moisture that still remained ; 
but the large forest trees were drooping, and many were dead. The 
emus, with outstretched necks gasping for breath, searched the channels 
of the rivers for water in vain, and the native dog — so thin that he could 
hardly walk — seemed to implore some merciful hand to despatch him." 
Thus continues Sturt's journal, in graphic words hewn from bitter 
experience. 

The main object of the expedition was to trace the Macquarie to its 
termination, whether it flowed into a great river like the Niger — ^which 
many believed; or whether it found its way independently to the north- 
western coast, or debouched into a Mediterranean sea. Writing in 
1830, one author says: ** I feel the strongest conviction — a kind of second 
sight or presentiment — that a river of the first magnitude will be found in 
Australia. It is impossible to contemplate the works of a bounteous 
Creator, and believe that any imperfection can exist on the face of our 
planet, which would certainly be the case if such a Continent had no 
outlet for its waters ; or at least it would be a great physical defect. 
I have accustomed myself, also, to compare the rivers Lachlan and 
Macquarie to those of other Continents possessing the same feature in 
inundations, but could never get over the very quick disappearance or 
subsidence of the Australian inundation in any other way than by 
coming to the most natural conclusion of its having a vast channel at 
the back which led off the water ; and as to thinking that such a sea 
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of water could be evaporated or absorbed- in two days, it is too pre- 
posterous an absurdity to be entertained a single moment. This simple 
fact must bear down every diversity of opinion to the contrary, letting 
alone the other two facts of the water of the supposed Macquarie Lake 
being fresh, and of Captain Oxley not being able to see anything like a 
sea in that direction from the top of Mount Exmouth. I feel as assured 
of the existence of a great river through that Continent as if it had already 
been navigated. We, friends of Australia, have long desired a blessing. 
" Give me a blessing, for Thou hast given me a south land ; give me also 
springs of water," is a scripture aptly applicable to our case. Should 
a river be discovered debouching into the Indian Ocean, surely a more 
appropriate name could not be thought of than to christen it, '^The 
Desired Blessing," that a gift so long and earnestly desired at the hands 
of a bounteous Providence might perpetuate the impression of gratitude 
along with it, instead of naming it after a human beings who in after times 
has as little to do with it as the individual now paid for exploring it.** I 
cannot but agree with the anonymous writer regarding the latter 
sentiment, not liking the face of a map to present the appearance of 
an official direiSlory. 

In the preliminary chapter of his narrative, moreover. Captain Sturt 
says: — 

''It became the current opinion that the western interior of New 
Holland comprehended an eictensive basin, of which the ocean of reeds 
which had proved so formidable to Mr. Oxley, formed, most probably, the 
outskirts; and it was generally thought that an expedition, proceeding 
into the interior, would encounter marshes of vast extent, &c." 

To solve these doubts and conjectures, the expedition left Sydney on 
the loth September, 1828, and, after a weary march on the tracks of 
Oxley, which it is unnecessary to follow, reached the neighbourhood of 
Mount Harris, where they encamped on the 20th December. When 
Oxley had visited this spot ten years previously, the river was overflowing 
its banks, and now it merely trickled through its channel. After 
establishing this camp, Sturt and Hume rode over to Mount Harris. 
They readily recognised Oxley's camping place, and found the remains 
of an old boat, but their search for a bottle which he had buried was 
unsuccessful. As he examined the old camp, with the few relics of his 
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predecessor, and surveyed the dreary expanse before him, Sturt*s spirits 
fell, as his disconsolate words convey: — 

''A reileAion naturally arose to my mind, on examining these decaying 
vestiges of a former expedition, whether I should be more fortunate than 
the leader of it, and how far I should be enabled to penetrate beyond the 
point which had conquered his perseverance. Only a week before I left 
Sydney I had followed Mr. Oxley to the tomb. A man of uncommon 
quickness, and of great ability, the task of following up his discoveries 
was not less enviable than arduous; but arrived at that point at which his 
journey may be said to have terminated, and mine only to commence, I 
knew not how soon I should be obliged, like him, to retreat from the 
marshes and exhalations of so depressed a country. My eye instindlively 
turned to the north-west, and the view extended over an apparently 
endless forest. I could trace the river line of trees by their superior 
height, but saw no appearance of reeds, save the few that grew on the 
banks of the stream.** 

On the 2ist, a second visit was paid to Mount Harris, and they dis- 
covered the rollers which had been used to haul one of Oxley*s boats 
up. "Mount Foster,'* continues the narrative, "somewhat higher than 
Mount Harris, on the opposite side of the river, alone broke the line of 
the horizon to the North N.W. at a distance of five miles. From 
that point all round the compass the lowlands spread like a dark sea 
before me, except where a large plain, stretching from E. to W. and lying 
to the S.E., broke their monotony; and if there was nothing discouraging, 
there certainly was nothing cheering in the prospeft.*' 

He pushed on towards Mount Foster, having in view the Arbuthnot 
Range some 70 miles distant to the eastward. 

On the 26th they arrived at Oxley's turning point, and sent back two 
of the men, Riley and Spencer, to the Governor with despatches. After 
consultation between Sturt and Hume, it was resolved to launch their 
boat, and that the former should descend the river for a week, while the 
latter should ride towards the north. Each leader was accompanied 
by two men. Sturt soon lost the channel of the river, which disappeared 
among the marshes, whereupon he returned to the camp no wiser 
regarding the matter than Oxley had been. The swampy nature of the 
country had prevented Hume's advance, but he had seen a winding 
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expanse of water about 12 miles to the northward, which he took to 
be the river channel. "He was no less surprised/* says Sturt, "at the 
account I gave of the termination of the river than I was at its so 
speedily re-forming, and it was determined to lose no time in the further 
examination of so singular a region.*' 

On the morning of the 28th, they broke up camp, and under Hume's 
guidance proceeded to the northward. The channel was found, the boat 
launched, and Sturt traced it for two miles or so, when at length it 
became quite shallow and covered with weeds. They came upon a 
curious scaffolding, eredled by the natives on the side of the channel for 
catching fish, and also a weir for the same purpose, which showed that 
the natives occasionally ventured into the marshes. 

The weather was excessively hot, and some of his men ill, so it 
became necessary that these should rest. It was therefore determined 
that Hume should take a north-easterly diredlion, and Sturt a north- 
westerly, each accompanied by two men. They departed on the 31st 
December. Soon after starting Sturt encountered a bush fire, and 
afterwards came upon a creek where the water was excellent. Here he 
shot a sort of snipe, but had no means of preserving it. Next day they 
came on a numerous tribe of natives. A young girl was the first to 
perceive the travellers. She was so excessively alarmed that she had not 
the power to run away, but threw herself on the ground and screamed 
violently. "We now observed a number of huts," continues the explorer, 
"out of which the natives issued, little dreaming of the speAacle they 
were to behold. But the moment they saw us they started back; their 
huts in a moment were in flames, and each with a firebrand ran to and 
fro with hideous yells, thrusting them into every bush they passed. I 
walked my horse quietly towards an old man who stood more forward 
than the rest, as if he intended to devote himself for the preservation of 
the tribe. I had intended speaking to him, but on a nearer approach, I 
remarked that he trembled so violently that it was impossible to expedl 
that I could obtain any information from him ; and as I had not time for 
explanations, I left him to form his own conjectures as to what we were, 
and continued to move towards a thick bush, into which they did not 
venture to follow us.*' ^ 

The next day they found another creek the water of which was muddy 
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and bitter, and after a short rest pushed on, eventually halting in the 
evening tired and thirsty. "Hope never forsakes the human breast," 
writes Sturt; **and there it was that after having secured the horses 
we began to wander round our lonely bivouac. It was almost dark when 
one of my men came to inform me that he had found a small puddle 
of water, to which he had been led by a pigeon. It was indeed small 
enough, probably the remains of a passing shower. It was, however, 
sufficient for our necessities, and I thanked Providence for its bounty to us." 

They were now about 60 miles from the Macquarie in a N.W. by W. 
direction, and the country had proved very discouraging. Next day, 
however, there was a decided change for the better, and from the summit 
of a round hill they had an extensive view. Sturt thus describes the scene: 
"Beneath us to the westward I observed a broad and thickly-wooded 
valley; and W. by S., distant about 20 miles, an isolated mountain, 
whose sides seemed almost perpendicular, broke the otherwise even line 
of the horizon, but the country in every other dire<5lion looked as if 
it was darkly wooded. Anticipating that I should find a stream in 
the valley, I did not for a moment hesitate in striking down into it. 
Disappointed, however, in this expectation, I continued onwards to 
the mountain, which I reached just before the sun set. Indeed, the 
sun was barely visible when I gained its .summit; but my eyes from 
exposure to his glare became so weak, my face was so blistered, and 
my lips cracked in so many places, that I was unable to look towards the 
west, and was actually obliged to sit down behind a rock until he had set." 

Grievously tormented by mosquitoes, and deceived by the transient 
improvement in the appearance of the country, they moved forward, 
until, finding no rivers and nothing hopeful ahead, Sturt turned back, 
having gained a knowledge of about 100 miles of the western interior. 
In returning to camp they made a circuit to the N.E. and reached the 
Macquarie on the 5th January, having been absent six days and ridden 
about 200 miles. 

Mr. Hume was still absent, and the sick men very little reinstated in 
health. Next day Hume arrived complaining of indisposition, and 
Dawber, the overseer of animals, became seriously ill. It was therefore 
resolved to shift the tents, as they supposed the place to be unhealthy. 

Hume's account of his journey was perplexing. He had travelled 
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W-S.W. and W.N.W., crossed various creeks, a chain of ponds, and 
seen hills to the north. He had passed a native burial ground and 
native huts, ever hoping to meet with the Castlereagh River, but saw no 
sign of it, nor of the Macquarie having re-formed. 

They now resolved to travel northward by easy stages on account of 
Mr. Hume's weakness. Captain Sturt returning, to Mount Harris for 
supplies, and intending to overtake the main party. Unfortunately the 
provisions had not arrived, so leaving a paper of written instructions, 
Sturt joined his comrades fifteen miles from the creek where they had 
parted. As they journeyed on they were much harassed for want of 
water, and persecuted with mosquitoes and the kangaroo fly. They 
passed over great plains, covered with shells and the claws of cray-fish, 
bearing the appearance of having been flooded. Every creek they 
encountered and followed, lost itself as usual in the marshes. Travelling 
through a forest they came on a hunting party of natives. Hume and 
Sturt were in front of the party, the former carrying a gun. Three 
natives were seated on the ground, and two others were cutting honey 
out of a tree. Four of them ran away on seeing the intruders, but the 
fifth, who wore a cap of emu feathers, stood for a moment looking at 
them, and then dropped out of the tree. ** I then advanced towards 
him," writes Sturt, ''but before I got round a bush that intervened, he had 
darted away. I was fearful that he had gone to collect his tribe, and 
under this impression rode quickly back for my gun, to support Mr. 
Hume. On my arrival I found the native was before me. He stood 
about twenty paces from Mr. Hume, who was endeavouring to explain 
who he was; but seeing me approach he immediately poised his spear 
at him, as being the nearest. Mr. Hume then unslung his carbine, and 
presented it, but as it was evident, my re-appearance had startled the 
savage; I pulled up, and he immediately lowered his weapon. His 
coolness and courage surprised me, and increased my desire to com- 
municate with him. He, had evidently taken both man and horse for one 
animal, and as long as Mr. Hume kept his seat the native remained 
upon his guard ; but when he saw him dismount, after the first astonish- 
ment had subsided, he stuck his spear into the ground and walked fear- 
lessly up to him. We easily made him comprehend that we were in 
search of water, when he pointed to the west as indicating that we should 
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supply our wants there. He gave his information in a firank and 
manly way, and when the party passed, he stepped back to avoid the 
animals without the smallest confusion. I am sure he was a very 
brave man, and I left him with the most favourable impressions, and not 
without the hope that he would follow us.*' 

Eventually, having lost one of their number in the bush and found him 
again, they made their way to the hill near which Sturt had turned back 
the previous trip, and which he had called Oxley's Tableland. Here 
they rested for a few days, after which they made northward to a creek 
and followed it up. On the 31st January, they reached New Year's Creek, 
as they christened it, and leaving it next morning, held a westerly course 
at sunset, crossing a broad dry creek. 

The lack of water seriously distressed them. ** We returned to the 
camp," says the narrative, '* after a vain search for water, and were 
really at a loss what direction next to pursue. The men kept the cattle 
pretty well together, and as we were not delayed by any preparations for 
breakfast, they were saddled and loaded at an early hour. The cir- 
cumstance of there having been natives in the neighbourhood, of whom 
we had seen so few traces of late, assured me that water was at hand, 
but in what direction it was impossible to guess. As the path we had 
observed was leading northerly, we took up that course, and had not 
proceeded more than a mile upon it, when we suddenly found ourselves on 
the banks of a noble river. Such it might in truth be called when water 
was scarcely to be found. The party drew up upon a bank that was 
from forty to forty-five feet above the level of the stream. The channel 
of the river was from seventy to eighty yards broad, and enclosed an 
unbroken sheet of water, evidently very deep, and literally covered with 
pelicans and other wild fowl. Our surprise and delight may be better 
imagined than described Our difficulties seemed to be at an end, for 
here was a river that promised to reward all our exertions, and which 
appeared every moment to increase in importance to our imagination. 
Coming from the N.E. and flowing to the S.W., it had a capacity of 
channel that proved that we were as far from its source as from its 
termination. The paths of the natives on every side of it were like well 
trodden roads; and the trees that overhung it were of beautiful and 
gigantic growth. 
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Its banks were too precipitous to allow of our watering the cattle, 
but the men eagerly descended to quench their thirst, which a powerful 
sun had contributed to increase; nor shall I ever forget the cry of 
amazement that followed their doing so, or the looks of terror and 
disappointment with which they called out to inform me that the water 
was so salt as to be unfit to drink. This was, indeed, too true. On 
tasting it, I found it extremely nauseous and strongly impregnated 
with salt, being apparently a mixture of sea and fresh water. Whence 
this arose, whether from local causes or from a communication with 
some inland sea, I knew not, but the discovery was certainly a blow for 
which I was not prepared. Our hopes were annihilated at the moment 
of their apparent realization. The cup of joy was dashed out of our 
hands before we had time to raise it to our lips.*' 

No words could express so vividly the terrible dismay of the travellers 
as those of the chief sufferer. Anything more tantalizing (in its true 
classical acceptation) could scarcely be imagined. Down the banks of 
this beautiful but briny flood, they pursued their weary way, halting at 
five miles distance. Here they found feed for their cattle, who, though 
suffering from extreme thirst, would not drink of the brackish stream. 
They cooled their tired bodies, however, standing covered with water 
for hours, vni\k nothing but their nostrils above the surface. Their 
condition gave Sturt much anxiety; unless fresh water was forthcoming 
progress was impossible. He came to the conclusion that the river must 
owe its abundance to some inland sea. " But where,*' he asked himself, 
'' are the human inhabitants of this distant and singular region ? " Their 
tracks and signs of their presence were apparent, but not a single 
specimen of humanity was visible. 

Hume, who had wandered out from the camping place, returned late 
in the evening with the welcome tidings that he had discovered a pond of 
fresh water. Next day, after watering the cattle, they proceeded on the 
journey, and at about four miles crossed New Year's Creek, where it joined 
the salt river. After traversing vast spaces covered with the polygonum 
junceum they came to a bathing place, and the cattle and men who drank 
of the water suffered as from a violent cathartic. On the 5th of February, 
the river having led them southward and westward, they passed a group 
of 70 huts, which appeared to be permanent dwellings, capable of 
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acconlmodating 12 persons each, and all fronting in one direction. Soon 
after they came upon the native owners of these habitations. They 
gazed, yelled and bolted, alarming others, who darted after their mates 
without even looking back. They then set fire to the bush, and one of 
their number came out of hiding and threw himself into all sorts of 
attitudes by way of frightening the travellers away. When he found this 
of no avail "he turned his rear to us," says Sturt, "in a most laugh- 
able manner, and absolutely groaned in spirit when he found that his last 
insult failed of success.'* Afterwards Hume, who understood dealing 
with the aboriginals, managed to allay their fears, and from the eictreme 
of terror their demeanour became one of confidence. 

A virulent cutaneous malady was raging throughout the tribe, and 
several specimens of the sufferers were exhibited to the white men by an 
elderly native, who appeared to be a chief. They could do nothing for 
them, to Sturt's regret, and so they pushed on, glad, no doubt, to be away 
from the proximity of a horrible contagious disease. 

On the 6th they solved the mystery of the salt river, which was named 
the Darling, "as a lasting memorial of the respect I bear the Governor," 
explains Sturt. Hume noticed springs in the bed of the river, from which 
a stream was gushing, and from the incrustation they knew them to be 
brine springs. This discovery destroyed their cherished hope of their 
being near the river's mouth, and the order to retreat was given, although 
Hume and the men were quite willing to continue the journey, dangers 
and difficulties notwithstanding. 

On their arrival at Mount Harris they found a soldier and a drayman 
in charge of the supplies. They had found Sturt's papers and letters, 
which they had forwarded to Sydney, and had been waiting seven weeks 
at the station. A week's rest was decided upon, and the ever active 
Hume reconnoitred in the neighbourhood. The appearance of the 
country was melancholy, and, to make matters worse, the natives were 
constantly burning the reeds and bush, so that bodies of smoke hung 
above them like storm-clouds. Whether this was done through alarm, or 
in order to procure food the travellers were uncertain, but were inclined to 
the latter view. Sturt tells us that this Mount Harris tribe had killed two 
white men not long before under peculiar circumstances. The parties were 
Irish runaways, who thought they could make their way to Timor. They 
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escaped from Wellington Valley with a fortnight's provisions each, and a 
couple of dogs, and proceeded down the Macquarie. About the cataract 
they fell in with the Mount Harris tribe, and remained with them for 
some days, when they determined on pursuing their journey. The 
blacks, however, wanted to get possession of their dogs, and a resistance 
on the part of the Europeans brought about the quarrel. It appears that 
before the blacks proceeded to extremities they furnished the Irishmen, 
who were unarmed, with weapons, and then told them to defend them- 
selves — a rather remarkable piece of gallantry. One of them soon fell, 
which the other observing, he took his knife out and cut the throats of 
both the dogs before the blacks had time to put him to death. This, of 
course, sealed his own fate, whereupon the Irishmen and their dogs were 
promptly roasted and eaten. 

On the 7th of March the party struck their tents, Riley, the soldier, 
and his comrade returning to Bathurst. At four p.m. on the loth they 
reached the Castlereagh River, and although it had a channel of 130 
yards in width, it was waterless — its bed being pure sand and reeds. 
After considerable search they found a pool, and came on a herd of 
kangaroos. The disappearance of the Castlereagh perplexed and dis- 
couraged them, besides demonstrating the continuance of drought in the 
interior. They followed the dry channel for about a hundred miles, 
however, until it led them to the Darling, which they struck on the 29th. 
It was as miserably salt as ever, although they were 90 miles nearer its 
source. The natives of the district were dying fast from starvation, 
according to the narrator, who thought they would be extinct if the 
drought continued. After a short excursion across the Darling to the 
N.W., they found themselves more and more disheartened by the dismal 
prospect. " I could not encourage a hope of success," writes the baffled 
explorer, ** and therefore gave up the point, not from want of means, but 
a conviction of the futility of any further efforts. If there is any blame 
to be attached to the measure, it is I who am in fault ; but none who had 
not, like me, traversed the interior at such a season, would believe the 
state of the country over which I had wandered. During the short 
interval I had been out, I had seen rivers cease to flow before me, and 
sheets of water disappear, and had it not been for a merciful Providence 
should, ere reaching the Darling, have been overwhelmed by misfortune.'* 
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Retreat was now their better alternative, and after a weary march by 
the Macquarie marshes, they reached Mount Harris on the 7th of April. 
In spite of untoward circumstances, very considerable and important 
knowledge had been added to that already possessed. They had found 
the Darling, and had traced into it the Macquarie and the Castlereagh; 
but there still remained a mystery to be solved, as to the course and 
outlet of the Darling. The general conclusion arrived at was that the 
region through which they had passed was practically uninhabitable and 
useless. It was either burnt up with drought or flooded with water. The 
chief river was salt, the natives were afflidled with loathsome diseases 
or starving : a more miserable God-forsaken territory it was impossible to 
conceive. 

Captain Sturt's first expedition having left one great river unaccounted 
for, the Government became desirous of knowing something of the 
unexplored country beyond the Darling. The Lachlan and the Macquarie 
had both proved inefifedlual guides to the interior, and it was therefore 
determined to descend the Murrumbidgee. The settlers who resided on 
its banks, reported that it flowed diredt inland without showing signs of 
diminution; still they did not think that it carried its fertility with 
it. At the end of September, 1829, Sturt received instrudlions from the 
Governor to make preparations for a second trip, with the view of tracing 
the course of the Murrumbidgee and such rivers as it might prove to 
be conneAed with. In the event of failure in the main objedt, it was 
hoped that an attempt to regain the Darling on a N.W. course would be 
made. This time Hume declined to make one of the party, his harves 
requiring his attention. His place was supplied (rather, however, as 
a companion than an assistant) by Mr. George McLeay, son of the 
Colonial Secretary; and Harris (Sturt's body-servant), with Hopkinson 
and Fraser — who were members of the former expedition — ^were also 
members of the party. 

Rain had fallen since their last departure, although in moderate 
quantity. A year, lacking a week, had elapsed since they had left 
Sydney to explore the Macquarie marshes. It was on the 3rd November, 
1829, at 5 a.m. on a clear serene morning, that Sturt led his horses 
through the barrack gates, and at a quarter past 7 the whole party "filed 
through the turnpike gate and thus commenced their journey with the 
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greatest regularity." Sturt's word pidtore of the scene is so graphic that 
it may well be quoted 2 — 

"I have the scene," he writes, "even at this distance of time* vividly 
impressed upon my mind, and I have no doubt the kind friend who was 
near me on the occasion, bears it as strongly in his recolledlion. My 
servant, Harris, who had shared my wanderings, and had continued in 
my service for eighteen years, led the advance with his companion 
Hopkinson. Nearly abreast of them the eccentric Fraser stalked along 
wholly lost in thought. The two former had laid aside their military 
habits, and had subsituted the broad brimmed hat and the bushman's 
dress in their place; but it was impossible to guess how Fraser intended 
to protedt liimself from the heat or the damp, so little were his habili- 
ments suited for the occasion. He had his gun over his shoulder, and his 
double shot belt as full as it could be of shot, although there was not 
a chance of his expending a grain during the day. Some dogs Mr. 
Maxwell had kindly sent me, followed dose at his heels, as if they knew 
his interest in them, and they really seemed as if they were aware 
that they were about to exchange their late confinement for the freedom 
of the woods. The whole of these formed a kind of advance guard. At 
some distance in the rear the drays moved slowly along. Behind them 
followed the pack animals. Robert Harris, whom I had appointed to 
superintend the animals generally, kept his place near the horses; and 
the heavy Clajrton, my carpenter, brought up the rear. I shall not forget 
the interest Thomson appeared to take in the scene that certainly must 
have been new to him." 

So much for the little band of explorers who set out on that delightful 
November morning, on their long pilgrimage of 2,000 miles. 

I think it may be interesting to glance, in passing, at the town of 
Sydney as it appeared in 1829. It contained 15,000 inhabitants. The 
streets were wide, well laid out and clean. It was the headquarters 
of two regiments, and a large commissariat department. According to a 
traveller's account, "the houses were for the most part built in English 
style, the shops well stocked, and the people one met with in the streets 
presented the comfortable appearance of a prosperous community. 
The cages, with parrots and cockatoos, that hung from every shop 

* It wu only about three jeera; hit prefMe being dated June, X853. 
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door, formed the first feature that reminded me that I was no longer in 
England. George Street, the principal street in the town, was brilliant with 
jewellers' shops; and I soon ascertained that Sydney had been remarkable, 
even at an earlier period, for the same phenomenon — ^the receivers 
of stolen plate and articles of bijouterie in England, having chosen 
Sydney as a safe dep6t for the disposal of such articles. Ground was 
not so valuable as it afterwards became, and commodious verandahed 
cottages, around which English roses clustered, with large gardens, were 
scattered through the town. Nothing met the stranger's eye to convey 
the notion that he was in the capital of a penal Colony. The first 
impression of Sydney on a summer evening's visit was pleasant and 
full of agreeable promise." Then follows another pidlure of convidls in 
chains, yoked to heavy wagons laden with gravel and stone, with a vivid 
description of the enclosed yard, where ten to twenty men were flogged 
daily, and filled the air with their groans, screams, and imprecations. 
Such was Sydney in 1829. 

Sturt, on this occasion, determined to take with him a whale boat, and 
he also construdled a small still for the journey. This was for the 
distillation of water, in the event of their finding nothing but salt rivers 
or springs. Moreover, in anticipation of possible attacks from the 
aborigines, he provided each member of the party with a musket. He 
does not tell us in his narrative the exadl strength of the party, nor the 
number of horses, but simply that everything necessary was provided for 
the success of the expedition, and that a vessel was despatched to 
St. Vincent's Gulf, there to wait and receive them if they struck the coast 
in that diredtion. 

The party journeyed by the Wallandilly River to Goulboum Plains, 
the western extremity of which they crossed on the 15th November, 
halting at the houses of friends by the way. On the i8th they passed 
Hume's station on the banks of the Lorn, and thence they proceeded 
to Yass Plains, where dwelt Mr. O'Brien. Then to Underaliga, some 
30 miles from the Murrumbidgee. At about 5 miles from Mr. Whaby's 
station they crossed this fretful brawling stream amid rocky, hilly scenery. 
As they followed the river's course, N.W. by W., the hills gradually 
declined, and from the appearances around them they began to fear that 
the Murrumbidgee would end in the same unsatisfaAory manner as 
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the Lachlan and the Macquarie, They passed over very melancholy 
tradts of treeless desert, and flats of polygonum stretched away to 
the N.W., the soil bearing testimony to its flooded origin. Meeting 
some natives who told them that they were within a day's journey of 
the Colare, which Sturt took to mean the Lachlan, he and McLeay 
rode to the northward to reconnoitre. Unknown to themselves, they 
crossed the Lachlan and went beyond it, being within 30 miles of Mount 
Caley, the southern point of Oxley's divergence on his expedition down 
that river. 

We read in the narrative that two blacks, whom the stockmen had 
named Peter and Jemmie, were of great service to them; and, strange to 
say, they Had a small flock of sheep, a gift from Mr. O'Brien. Sturt 
adds: — 

" They followed in the rear of the party without attempting to wander, 
and were secured at night in a pen or fold." 

On the 7th, however, the two blacks, who had, it seems, tasted all 
the dainties with which the expedition was provided, from sugar to 
concentrated cayenne — ^thereby affording Sturt and his friends much 
amusement — ^gave notice that they could accompany them no further. 
They had probably gone to the end of their beat, and were afraid to 
venture beyond their depth. They M^re given a tomahawk each, with 
other useful presents, and having pointed out the right way to the 
explorers, then took their departure. 

Gradually the travellers found themselves in a more and more 
miserable country of low sandy ridges and dismal swamps, where grew 
the acacia pendula, the stenochylus, and the rhagodia among the reeds. No 
stream had fallen into the Murrumbidgce since they had left a small river 
named the Tumut; the drays sank in the soft alluvial up to their axles; 
the only green objedls were the trees by the river; neither bird nor 
beast was to be seen, and the wind blew from the N.N.E. as through 
a furnace. All their gloomiest forebodings appeared to be realised. 
When they reached the 144® of longitude, the country was one vast 
marsh. McLeay was sent forward to investigate, and one of the men 
soon came galloping back to say that the river had disappeared, nothing 
but reeds were to be seen. "This intelligence," says Sturt, "stunned 
me for a moment or two, and I am sure its effedt upon the men was 
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very great. They had unexpedledly arrived at a part of the interior 
similar to one they held in dread, and conjured up a thousand difficulties 
and privations.*' 

Next day it was found, on examination, that the river still ran strong, 
but the reeds were so dense that the passage of teams was impossible. It 
was therefore determined to put together the whaleboat, and a small 
skifT for the provisions, and so drift down the stream. 

The boats were ready in a few days, and stored with supplies. Six 
men formed the boat's company, viz. : Captain Sturt and Mr. McLeay, 
CIa}^on, the carpenter, Mulholland and McNamee, together with the 
three soldiers, Harris, Hopkinson and Eraser. The rest remained with 
the drays, under the charge of Robert Harris, and afber a week's delay in 
case of accidents, they were to proceed to Goulboum Plains, to await the 
return of the party, or instructions from Sydney. 

On the 7th of January, 1830, they embarked, towing behind them the 
smaller boat. On the second day the skifT struck against a log, filled and 
sank with nearly all their provisions. During the two days spent in 
recovering these and floating their boat, the blacks, although very friendly 
in their manner, robbed them of a frying-pan, three cutlasses, five 
tomahawks, and other articles. Still moving down the stream, they were 
surrounded with reeds. On the 12th, the large boat struck upon a rock, 
but escaped without injury, Mulholland, however, being thrown out, and 
got a soaking. On the 13th they passed the first running stream that had 
joined the Murrumbidgee for 340 miles. It came from the S.E., and 
made a visible increase in the volume of water. More tributaries came 
from the S.E. as they went on, and navigation became somewhat perilous 
from the number of logs, snags and pieces of timber that floated in the 
current. The channel became contracted, and the flow more rapid. In 
many places, huge trees lay athwart the stream, under whose branches 
they had to pass; but usually they had been carried roots foremost by the 
current, presenting dangerous points which would readily sink a boat. At 
noon on the 14th, they stopped to repair damage to their awning, and 
recover breath from their anxious exertions on behalf of their craft. They 
started after about an hour's delay, looking ahead with anxiety ; for not 
only was there danger in the stream to beware of, but the peculiar change 
in its career seemed to betoken some new adventure. ** On a sudden," 
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continues the narrative, ''the river took a general southerly diredtion, but 
in its tortuous course swept round to every point of the compass with the 
greatest irregularityi. We were carried at a fearful rate down its gloomy 
and contracted banks; and in such a moment of excitement had little time 
to pay attention to the country through which we were passing. It was, 
however, observed that chalybeate springs were close to the water's edge. 
At 3 p.m. Hopkinson called out that we were approaching a junction, and 
in less than a minute afterwards we were hurried into a broad and noble 
river ! 

It is impossible to describe the effect of so instantaneous a change 
of circumstances upon us. The boats were allowed to drift along at 
pleasure, and such was the force with which we had been shot out of the 
Murrumbidgee that we were carried nearly to the bank opposite its 
embouchure, whilst we continued to gaze in silent astonishment on the 
capacious channel we had entered ; and when we looked for that by which 
we had been led into it, we could hardly believe that the insignificant gap 
that presented itself to us was indeed the termination of the beautiful and 
noble stream whose course we had thus successfully followed. I can only 
compare the relief we experienced to that which the seaman feels on 
weathering the rock upon which he expedted his vessel would have struck, 
to the calm which succeeds moments of feverish anxiety, when the dread 
of danger is succeeded by the certainty of escape." 

The Murrumbidgee had narrowed to about fifty feet before entering the 
river upon which they now floated, which was eight or ten times as broad, 
and from about twelve to twenty feet in depth. They called it the 
Murray, in compliment to Sir George Murray, Minister for the Colonies. 
Curiously enough, as was afterwards discovered, the native name of 
the stream was very similar to that chosen by Sturt, being Murrewa. 

This important discovery cheered and delighted the explorers beyond 
measure. They had not counted on such good fortune as to have found 
one of the main arteries of New South Wales, a river not unworthy to be 
classed with the great rivers of the Old World. They felt convinced that 
this was formed by the union of many streams, and could not fail to bear 
them to the ocean. It was flowing at the rate of about two-and-a-half 
knots an hour, its banks averaging eighteen feet in height: They floated 
down the stream meeting with little or no impediment, and occasionally 
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» 
coming across native tribes, some being timorous, others inquisitive, and 

all more or less troublesome to the travellers. Sturt showed great 

address in avoiding collisions with these irritating people, but matters at 

length culminated in a singular incident, which will be best described 

in the explorer's own words. 

The travellers had finished breakfast and proceeded onwards as usual 
about nine miles, when they were surprised by the appearance of a 
long line of magnificent trees of green and dense foliage. '' As we sailed 
down the reach," writes Sturt, "we observed a yast concourse of natives 
under the trees, and on a nearer approach we not only heard their war- 
song — if it might so be called — but remarked that they were painted and 
armed, as they generally are prior to their engaging in deadly conflict. 
Notwithstanding these outward signs of hostility, I continued to steer 
directly in for the bank on which they were collected. I found, however, 
when it was almost too late to turn into the succeeding reach to our 
left, that an attempt to land would only be attended with loss of life. 
The natives determined to resist it. We approached so near that they 
held their spears quivering in their grasp ready to hurl. They were 
painted in various ways. Some who had marked their ribs and thighs 
and faces with a white pigment looked like skeletons, others were daubed 
over with red and yellow ochre, and their bodies shone with grease, with 
which they had besmeared themselves. A dead silence prevailed among 
the front ranks, but those in the background, as well as the women who 
carried supplies of darts, and who appeared to have had a bucket of white- 
wash capsized over their heads, were extremely clamorous. As I did not 
wish a conflift with these people, I lowered my sail, and putting the helm 
to starboard, we passed quietly down the stream in mid-channel. Dis- 
appointed in their anticipations, the natives ran along the bank of the 
river endeavouring to secure an aim at us; but, unable to throw with 
certainty in consequence of the onward motion of the boat, they flung 
themselves into the most extravagant attitudes, and worked themselves 
into a state of frenzy by loud and vehement shouting." 

The party were now in an awkward position, and their danger was 
increased by the sudden shoaling of the river, while a little below them 
they observed that a huge sand-bank projected a third of the way across 
from the bank where the savages were. On to the spot they rushed with 
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loud uproar, apparently resolved to attack the boat as she passed this 
point. The narrative continues^ ''Some of the chiefs advanced into the 
water, in order to be nearer to the victims, and turned from time to time 
to direct their followers. With every pacific disposition, and an extreme 
reluctance to take away life, I foresaw that it ivould be impossible any 
longer to avoid an engagement; yet with such fearful numbers against us 
I was doubtful of the result. The spedtacle we had witnessed had been 
one of the most appalling kind, and sufficient to shake the firmness of 
most men, but at that trying moment my little band preserved their 
temper and coolness; and if anything could be gleaned from their 
countenances, it was that they had determined on an obstinate resist- 
ance. I now explained to them that their only chance of escape depended 
or would depend on their firmness. I desired that after the first volley 
had been fired, McLeay and three of the men would attend to the defence 
of the boat with bayonets only, while I, Hopkinson, and Harris would 
keep up the fire as being most used to it. I ordered, however, that no 
shot was to be fired until after I had discharged both my barrels. I then 
delivered their arms to the men, which had, as yet, been kept in the place 
appropriated for them, and at the same time some rounds of loose cart- 
ridges. The men assured me that they would toUow my instructions, and 
thus prepared, having already lowered the sail, we drifted onwards with 
the current. As we neared the sand-bank, I stood up and made signs to 
the natives to desist, but without success. I took up my gun, therefore, 
and, cocking it, had already brought it to the level. A few seconds more 
would have closed the life of the nearest of the savages. The distance 
was too trifling for me to doubt the fatal effects of the discharge ; for I 
was determined to take deadly aim, in hope that the fall of one man 
might save the lives of many. But at the very moment when my 
hand was on the trigger, and my eye was along the barrel, my purpose 
was checked by McLeay, who called to me that another party of blacks 
had made their appearance upon the left bank of the river. Turning 
round, I observed four men at the top of their speed. The foremost of them, 
as soon as he got ahead of the boat, threw himself from a considerable 
height into the water. He struggled across the channel to the sand- 
bank, and in an incredibly short space of time stood in front of the savage 
against whom my aim had been diredled. Seizing him by the throat, he 
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pushed him backwards, and forcing all who were in the water upon the 
bank, he trod its margin with a vehemence and an agitation that were 
exceedingly striking. At one time pointing to the boat, at another 
shaking his clenched hand in the faces of the most forward, and stamping 
with passion on the sand ; his voice, that was at first distinct and clear, 
being lost in hoarse murmurs. Two of the four natives remained on the 
left bank of the river, but the third followed his leader (who proved to be 
a remarkable savage I had previously noticed) to the scene of action. 
The reader will imagine our feelings on this occasion : it is impossible to 
describe them. We were so wholly lost in interest at the scene that was 
passing, that the boat was allowed to drift at pleasure. For my own part 
I was overwhelmed with astonishment, and in truth stunned and 
confused — so singular, so unexpected, and so strikingly providential had 
been our escape." 

A word of explanation regarding the intervention of this aboriginal in 
their favour may be necessary. A few days previously they had entered 
into friendly relations with four blacks who remained for two days in 
their company, were well treated, and parted on friendly terms. One of 
these was a man of exceptional stature and muscular build, easily 
distinguished from his companions. He it was who prevented his 
countrymen from attacking the strangers, and it was through supposing 
that these four were among the crowd on the bank, that Sturt at first 
ignored their hostile manifestations. They now observed a new arrival of 
about seventy natives on the right bank, and Sturt, by way of creating a 
diversion, pushed his boat over to that bank, and advanced with friendly 
confidence towards the savages. They reciprocated his amicable 
demonstrations, and, accompanied by McLeay, the leader landed. Upon 
this the hostile party swam across and showed most pacific intentions. 
Sturt was eminently a man of peace, and although conspicuously brave, 
was tender hearted and detested bloodshed. He was also, as indeed were 
most of the greatest explorers and navigators, a man of evident piety and 
religious sentiment. ''Thus," he says, "in less than a quarter of an hour 
from the moment when it appeared that all human intervention was at an 
end, and we were on the point of commencing a bloody fray — ^which, 
independently of its own disastrous consequences, would have blasted the 
success of the expedition — we were peacefully surrounded by the hundreds 
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who had so lately threatened us with destrudWon. Nor was it until 
we had returned to the boat, and had surveyed the multitude from the 
sloping bank above us, that we became fully aware of the extent of 
our danger^ and of the almost miraculous intervention of Providence 
in our favour. There could not have been less than six hundred natives 
upon that blackened sward. But this was not the only occasion upon 
which the merciful superintendence of that Providence to which we had 
humbly committed ourselves^ was strikingly manifested." 

After rewarding their native benefadlor and peacemaker with appropriate 
gifts, and refusing to give anything to the others who so nearly brought 
on bloodshed^ they suddenly found themselves at the mouth of another 
river flowing from the northward. They had estimated that the confluence 
of the Darling and Murray would occur about this locality, and found 
their calculations verified. They sailed up for a short distance and found 
it to be about one hundred yards wide and twelve feet deep. Its banks 
sloped gradually and were covered with verdure, while splendid trees 
towered overhead. So great was the contrast in its appearance with the 
water-worn banks of the Murray, that the men compared it with an 
English river. Its waters were palatable, but turbid and green, as 
if with vegetable decay. The humanity and kindness of Sturt is exhibited 
by a remark which occurs at this point in his narrative. "At length," it 
runs, "our course was checked by a net that stretched right across the 
stream. I say checked because it would have been unfair to have passed over 
it with the chance of disappointing the numbers who apparently depended 
on it for subsistence that day." He ordered a halt, and overwhelmed 
by the conviction that his conje(5lures regarding the Darling were at 
length realised, he diredled the Union Jack to be hoisted, and the whole 
party stood up in the boat and gave vent to three cheers. This so 
astonished the natives that from being very noisy they were hushed into 
silence, and stood gazing at the flag. Their skiff, being a hindrance, was 
broken up and burnt so as to secure the iron work. They left the 
jundlion of the rivers on the 24th of January, and on the 26th the 
country through which they were passing was full of lagoons, and the 
natives were horribly aflliCled with some skin disease like leprosy, which 
obliterated their faces and otherwise disfigured them. They were, more- 
over, extremely inquisitive and troublesome, although they showed no 
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hostile signs. Sturt on several occasions shot a bird, in order to observe 
the effedl upon them, but to his surprise they treated the matter with 
supreme indifference. 

Having re-entered the broad channel of the Murray, now reinforced by 
the Darling, with wind and current in their favour they made rapid 
progress. The speed of the two rivers seemed to be equal, for there was 
a distindl line of demarcation between the waters, the one being limpid 
and clear, the other tinged and turbid. They now calculated that the 
Murray was about one hundred feet above the sea. As they passed down 
the stream numerous flocks of wild birds flew over their heads, the river 
shewing a descent of level by the recurrence of rapids. Passing a stream 
which fell into the Murray on the north, they named it the Rufus, in honour 
of McLeay's red hair. Whether that gentleman appreciated the compli- 
ment the historian does not say. A few miles below this tributary they 
passed under a lofty cliff, and while making an examination of it, Sturt 
and Eraser were almost buried under a mass which suddenly became 
detached and fell into the river. They soon after encountered a storm of 
wind and rain, which continued till the 27th, when the weather moderated. 
A river joined the Murray from the S.E., which Sturt called the Lindesay, 
after his commanding officer. Colonel Patrick Lindesay. Again they 
came upon a batch of about two hundred and fifty natives, so troublesome 
and offensive as to be almost intolerable. Even McLeay's temper began 
to give way, although he had formerly shewn great partiality for the 
aboriginals. Certainly the travellers seem to have had to go through 
a trying ordeal, for, although in a state of disgusting filth, and suffering 
from most loathsome disease (syphilis, Sturt says), the wretched creatures 
would lay hold of their boat and crowd round, comparing their hands, 
feeling their faces, counting their fingers, and besmearing their clothes 
with dirt and grease. To resort to blows was a dangerous expedient, 
always calling forth a ferocious scowl, a forerunner of possible hostilities, 
which might have fatal results. One tribe, who behaved with some regard 
to decency, and gave the voyagers peace, were rewarded by presents; but 
even dying men were anxious to see the new comers, and one old woman, 
says Sturt, ''a picture of whom would disgust my readers, made several 
attempts to embrace me." 

On the 29th, having been 22 days on the river, they were passing 
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through inhospitable and poor country, and the view of the distant 
interior was far from encouraging, covered with brush, and occasionally 
cypresses. The river, however, was fortunately flowing southward ; never- 
theless, Sturt began to feel considerable anxiety about his men. Their 
provisions were beginning to show signs of failing. The salt meat had 
been spoilt in the sinking of the skiff, and had to be given to the 
dogs. Little else but flour remained to them. No one would eat fish, 
and there were no wild fowl to be seen. Why they refused the former, 
Sturt does not explain, nor is it very easy to comprehend. Moreover, 
the men were complaining of sore eyes ; and not expedting to meet any 
vessel on the coast, they had the prospeA before them of rowing back 
against the current of the river. The windings of the stream had much 
hindered their advance, but at length they were gladdened by the sight 
of sea-gulls, which showed they were nearing the ocean. An old man 
had accompanied them for some days, having been persuaded thereto 
by Hopkinson, to whom he took a violent fancy. He now took his 
leave, and joined a tribe of about 200 on the banks. This same native is 
said to have been shot in cold blood, after the settlement of the country, 
by one of the South Australian police. 

On the 6th of February, it blew a gale, and gave the intrepid Sturt 
violent toothache. McLeay, sympathising with his commander, essayed 
to wind the chronometer, and, sad to relate, broke the spring, an unlucky 
accident which he did not get over for many days. Sturt passes over the 
incident without further remark. 

About this time they fell in with — ^wonderful to relate — sl com- 
paratively clean and healthy tribe of natives, among whom was a young 
girl about 18 years of age, well made and really pretty. She was the wife 
of an elderly aboriginal, who had broken his leg, and the limb having 
united in a bent shape was practically useless. She thought the travellers 
could cure her husband, and by signs importuned them to do so. Sturt 
could do nothing with the bent leg, but to show his anxiety to be of 
service, gave him a pair of trousers, desiring Fraser to put them on 
him. He presented so comical an appearance, however, that the young 
wife M^as quite distressed, and so they had to be pulled off. Although 
these people could give them no definite information regarding the river's 
termination, it was evident that a change was at hand. 
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On the gth of February, 33 days after they left the depOt on the 
Mumtmbidgee, Sturt landed to survey the surrounding country. His pre- 
didlious were verified, they had arrived at the termination of the Murray. 

"Immediately below me," he writes, "was a beautiful lake which 
appeared to be a fitting reservoir for the noble stream that led us to it; 
and which was now ruffled by the breeze which swept over it. The 
ranges were more distinfUy visible, stretching from S. to N., and were 
certainly distant 40 miles. . . . Thirty-three days had now passed 
over onr heads since we left the dep6t on the Murrumbidgee, 26 of which 
had been passed upon the Murray. We had at length arrived at the 
' grand reservoir of those waters, whose course and hte had previously 
been involved in such obscurity. It remained for us to ascertain whether 
the extensive sheet of water upon whose bosom we had embarked bad 
any practicable communication with the ocean, and whether the country 
in the neighbourhood of the coast corresponded with that immediately 
behind our camp, or kept up its sandy and sterile character to the very 
verge of the sea." 

They estimated the length of the lake at about 53 miles, and its width 
from S.E. to N.W. about the same distance. They sailed over a portion 
of its surface, and found it very shallow, and that the water as they 
approached the S.W. became brackish. They then came to low-wooded 
hills, after passing a rocky island, and found that they had struck the 
mouth of a channel, about half-a-mile wide, running to the W.S.W. It 
was bounded to the right by open flat ground, and to the left with hills 
some 70 feet high. On the top of these they observed a body of natives, 
who set up a terrific yelling, and came down to the shore in full war 
paint and in a very threatening attitude. They were not to be pacified, 
and had their spears ready to throw. Sturt, thereupon, took up his gun 
to defend himself, and they instantly retreated, showing that they knew 
something of the nature of fire-arms. Eventually the voyagers landed on 
a flat, bounded by hills — a place admirably chosen either for defence or 
parley. Sturt's description well paints the scene: — "The full moon rose 
as we were forming the camp, and notwithstanding our vicinity to so 
noisy a host, almost the silence of death was around us; and the 
stillness of the night was only broken by the roar of the ocean, now too 
near to be mistaken for wind, or by the silvery and melancholy note of the 
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black swans as they passed us to seek for food among the slimy weeds 
of the lake/* Mount Barker bore now to the north, and the ranges 
were about twelve miles distant bearing S.S.W., and in their opinion 
terminating in Cape Jervis. 

Next morning they tried to sail down the channel to the sea, but 
found it winding and full of shallows. Eventually Sturt, with McLeay 
and Eraser, made their way over the sandhills, and found that they had 
struck the south coast deep in the bight of Encounter Bay, east of 
Spencer's Gulf. It was quite evident that no ship could enter the bay 
while the wind blew from the S.W. 

Stiirt and his little band had doubtless achieved great and valuable 
triumphs of discovery, but their position was now a well-nigh desperate 
one. They were all weak and exhausted from poverty of food and 
bodily fatigue, three of their number, Hopkinson, MulhoUand and 
Macnamee being in a wretchedly reduced condition. There was no 
ship visible, nor was there any chance of getting their boat afloat on 
the open sea, in the presence of vast shoals and tremendous breakers. 
The thunders of the billows, which seemed to shake the ground beneath 
their feet, made mock at their miserable plight, and the noise of 
aboriginal tribes in the bush warned them that they might have 
to encounter hostile blacks. As has been narrated, a vessel was to be 
sent to meet them at the Gulf of St. Vincent; but to get there by 
sea was hopeless, and Sturt did not feel justified in abandoning the 
boat and endeavouring to reach the locality overland. Their bodily 
weakness unfitted them for the latter task. The only other alternative, 
then, was to return up the Murray, and endeavour to reach Ponte- 
badgery, where they expected to find supplies. It was resolved, after 
consultation, to ascend the river, Sturt and McLeay determining to 
take their share of rowing along with the men. It was a dreary and 
perilous prospect in their weak state, and Sturt feared the attitude of 
the natives — ^who might have regretted, on refledlion, letting them pass 
in safety. Perhaps his mind wandered back to the fate of Cook, then 
fresh in men's minds, who on returning among natives with whom he 
had parted amicably, had met with a violent death. 

On the 14th of January, 1830, they entered the Murray on their 
return journey, the only redeeming feature in their position being that 
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they were going homewards. For some days the party were assisted by 

favouring breezes, but these were succeeded by calms, when it became ^ 

necessary to labour at the oars. They had to rise at dawn, and row 

up stream till seven and sometimes nine in the evening, with an hour's 

rest at noon, when bread and water was their fare. 

On the 23rd of February, they stove in the boat, but the log 
which pierced her was so decayed, that the piece broke off and 
remained in the hole, preventing her filling. Some of their flour was, 
however, completely ruined. They had to unload and haul their boat 
on a sandbank, where the leak was repaired. Their slow advance was 
also hampered by the natives, the utmost tact and patience being requisite 
in dealing with them. On the 7th of March, soon after passing the 
junction with the Darling, a rapid was reached which they could not sur- 
mount. The ropes were too short to admit of her being pulled firom the 
shore, so they had to get into the water and push. A torrent of rain was 
falling, and the current was so strong that they had difficulty in holding 
their own against it. Their plight was pitiable. Suddenly a large tribe 
of natives, armed with spears, appeared on the banks. They were 
entirely at their mercy, for their soaked firearms were useless. The 
blacks, meanwhile resting on their spears, watched them with earnest 
attention. At length one called out, and Sturt recognised the voice of 
their former stalwart friend who intervened on their behalf on the 
23rd of January. Help was freely given, and again they pursued their 
journey. After narrowly escaping a conflict with the blacks on the i 

15th of March, on the i6th they reached the narrow channel of the | 

Murrumbidgee, another stage on their weary journey. j 

During fifty-five days they had journeyed about fifteen hundred miles 
on the Murray, since last they left the mouth of its tributary. They had, 
however, as the men expressed it, ''broken the neck of the journey,*' and 
looked anxiously forward to gaining the depdt, for their provisions were 
running very short. 

On the i8th, they entered the reedy country, and on the 21st, one of 
their dogs — Sailor — wandered away and never returned. They were now 
at the point where they had been robbed on their outward journey, and . 
feared a repetition. The natives turned up at night with larceny in view, 
but fortunately were dispersed by a charge of small shot. 
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At lengthy after seventy-seven days weary journeying, the dep6t was 
reached, from whence they had first launched their boat. The place was 
wholly deserted, and the wretched travellers were overwhelmed with grief 
and disappointment. The men fancied that they had been negleAed by 
Harris. There was nothing for it but to push on to Pontebadgery. The 
day after passing the depdt, the river began to rise owing to heavy rains ; 
even to the extent of six feet in one night. It poured its turbid waters 
along its course with increased violence, and against the swollen torrent 
they had to pull for seventeen long days. 

" But," says Sturt, " human efforts under such privations as ours tend 
to weaken themselves, and thus it was that the men began to exhibit the 
effedls of severe and unremitting toil. Our daily journeys were short, 
and the head we made against the stream but trifling. The men lost the 
proper and muscular jerk with which they once made the waters foam and 
the oars bend. Their whole bodies swung with an awkward and laboured 
motion. Their arms appeared to be nerveless, their faces became 
haggard, their persons emaciated, the spirits wholly sunk ; nature was so 
completely overcome, that from mere exhaustion they frequently fell asleep 
during their painful and almost ceaseless exertions. It grieved me to the 
heart to see them in such a state at the close of so perilous a service, and 
I began to reproach Robert Harris that he did not move down the river 
to meet us ; but in fadl, he was not to blame. I became captious, and 
found fault where there was no occasion, and lost the equilibrium of my 
temper in contemplating the condition of my companions. No murmur, 
however, escaped them, nor did a complaint reach me that was intended 
to indicate that they had done all they could do. I frequently heard 
them in their tent, when they thought I had dropped asleep, complaining 
of severe pains and of great exhaustion. ** I must tell the captain to- 
morrow," some of them would say, "that I can pull no more." To-morrow 
came, and they pulled on, as if reluctant to yield to circumstances. 
Macnamee at length lost his senses. We first observed this from his 
incoherent conversation, but eventually from his manner. He related the 
most extraordinary tales, and figetted about eternally whUe in the boat. 
I felt it necessary, therefore, to relieve him from the oars." 

And so Stmt's piteous tale goes on — a record of indomitable pluck and 
intrepid spirit, amid the most disheartening conditions. In spite of all 
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these miseries, McLeay preserved his good humour, and cheered them up 
to the best of his ability. On the 8th and 9th April, they had heavy raiiiy 
but there was no respite for these slaves of necessity. Their provisions 
were all but exhausted, having been fortunately eked out with the aid of 
several swans which they killed. On the nth they reached their camp, 
opposite Hamilton's Plains, being about ninety miles from Pontebadgery 
by land, and treble the distance by water. The latter task was greater 
than they could perform, and it was determined to send Hopkinson and 
MulhoUand forward. Whereupon they departed. 

Six days passed by, and found them encamped and waiting their 
return. The last ounce of flour was served out ; the boat was abandoned, 
and preparations were being made for an advance. On the evening of 
the i8th they buried their specimens and stores, intending to start in the 
morning. Sturt and McLeay crossed the river shortly after sunset, in 
order to shoot a bird for supper, and had hardly landed on the further 
shore when a loud shout recalled them. Their comrades had returned. 
Poor fellows, they were in a lamentable state, although they greeted their 
commander with smiling countenances. Their knees and ankles were 
dreadfully swollen, and their limbs so painful that they could scarcely 
stagger along. They had found Harris in the plain which they reached 
on the evening of the third day, and had started next morning with such 
supplies as we stood in most pressing need of. The sight of the drays 
had a beneficial effcdl on Macnamee; Clayton gorged himself with food, but 
neither McLeay, Fraser, nor the Captain himself could at first relish meat 
at all. The journey to Sydney was performed by easy stages. Yass 
Plains were reached on the 12th of May, and Sydney on the 26th of the 
same month. Thus was accomplished by far the greatest discovery as yet 
made on the Australian Continent, earning for Sturt the title of the 
Father of Australian Explorers. Although his companions seemed to 
suffer most on the voyage, they soon recovered their health ; but Sturt's 
constitutfon seems to have been undermined, if not shattered. Probably 
the anxiety suppressed for the sake of his influence over the others, 
aggravated the effects of fatigue and exposure. His eyesight likewise 
failed him, and after a succession of attacks he became totally blind. 
Eventually, however, he recovered in some degree, both his eyesight and 
his general health, as recorded in a succeeding chapter. 
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CHAPTER VII. 

Captain Collet Barker's Expedition and Death. 

Foundation of Swan River Settlement and Minor Excursions. 

Major Thomas Mitchell's First and Second Expedition. 




i N his report to the Governor, Start strongly advocated 
the further exploratioo of the coast, from the eastern- 
most point of EncouDter Bay to the head of St. 
Vincent's Gulf. The main object was to ascertain if 
any other than the known channel existed among the 
sandhills, or if there was any channel between the 
lake (called t^ Start, Lake Alexandrina, after the then heir-apparent 
to the British Crown), and the Gulf of St. Vincent. Governor Darling 
appointed Captain Collett Barker, of the 3gth Regiment, to the task. A 
Government had been meantime established in Western Australia, and 
the New South Wales troops, who had occupied King George's Sound, 
were ordered to surrender that distriA. The schooner Isabella was 
despatched to receive the troops, and Captain Barker was direifted — after 
having formally handed over the new settlement to Captain Stirling — to 
proceed to Cape Jervis for the purpose of the foregoing investigation. 
He arrived ofT the Cape on the 13th of April, 1831 ; and having sailed 
into St. Vincent's Gulf to latitude 34''4o', ascertained that no channel 
connected it with the lake. 
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On the I7th9 he went ashore accompanied by Mr. Kent, his servant 
Mills, and two soldiers. They partly climbed Mount Lofty, and had a 
fine view of the Gulf and the Bay. Then, coming to an inlet at 
Lake Alexandrina, about a quarter of a mile broad, Barker resolved to 
swim across in order to take bearings from a certain hillock. He crossed 
the channel alone — being the only swimmer of the party — ^with bis 
compass on his head. It took about ten minutes to get across; his 
comrades saw him ascend the hillock ; he then descended the farther side, 
and was never seen by them afterwards. After waiting some time, Kent 
and the soldiers went along the shore in search of wood for a fire. All at 
once they heard a cry, which Kent attributed to the blacks, but the 
soldiers declared it to be the voice of their captain. On their return they 
ascertained that their companions had heard nothing. ** The wind was 
blowing," says Sturt in his narrative of the affair, '' firom the E.S.E., in 
which diredlion Barker had gone : and to me, the fadl of the nearer party 
not having heard what must have been his cry for assistance, is satis- 
fadlorily accounted for, as, being immediately under the hill, the sounds 
must have passed over their heads, to be heard more distinctly at the 
distance at which Mr. Kent and the soldiers stood." 

After night fell, a chain of fires were noticed among the sand hills, and 
dismal sounds, as of native women singing a dirge, were heard. Next 
day they went on board the schooner to consult with Dr. Davies, who 
had accompanied the party. It was determined to procure assistance 
from some sealers on Kangaroo Island, and, if possible, ascertain their 
leader's fate. For a certain reward, one of them, with a native woman, 
agreed to accompany Kent. They landed on the mainland, near the 
rocky point of Encounter Bay, where they were joined by two natives, 
one of whom was blind. The woman was sent forward to gain intelli- 
gence, and on her return reported as follows : — Three natives, noticing a 
strange footprint in the sand, followed it up. They met Barker returning, 
and hesitated to attack him at once, being fearftil of the instrument 
(the compass ?) he carried. At length they closed upon him, and, failing 
to conciliate them, he made for the water. One of the natives 
immediately flung a spear and struck him in the hip. Nevertheless, 
he got in among the breakers, and was endeavouring to escape, when a 
second spear struck him in the shoulder. On this he turned, and received 
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a third full in the breast. He fell on his back into the water, and the 
natives, rushing in, after stabbing his corpse again and again, flung it 
into deep water, and the tide carried it away. After paying a high tribute 
to the character of his comrade, Sturt tells us that it was probably in 
revenge for cruelties exercised by the sealers, that Captain Barker lost 
his life. The native woman who gave the above details, nevertheless, 
declared that it was simply through curiosity, to find out if they had the 
power of taking a white man's life. If the latter were the real motive, we 
should be reminded of the fate of Captain Cook, who, however, gave 
considerable provocation to his murderers. 

In returning from the lake to the gulf, Kent found an opening in 
the ranges, through which there was a straight road conneAing the latter 
with Encounter Bay, a discovery which was afterwards utilised when 
South Australia was settled. He failed, however, to find a sea estuary to 
the Murray. 

In 1827, Captain Stirling, in H.M.S. Success, visited the coast of 
Western Australia, and made a minute exploration of Swan River. (lis 
report of the district was so favourable that it was resolved to found a 
colony on the banks of the river. I should mention that owing to 
rumours that the French purposed colonizing the western half of Australia, 
a small military settlement had been formed at King George's Sound in 
1826, under Major Lockyer, who was succeeded by the unfortunate Major 
Barker, whose sad fate has just been recorded. The latter handed over 
the settlement to the new Lieutenant-Governor, Captain Stirling. At 
first everything looked bright, and some little exploration was accom- 
plished, but a period of failure and mismanagement followed, from which 
Western Australia has never fiilly recovered, so &r as population is 
concerned. "The first colonists," says Mr. Fox-Bourne, "found them- 
selves lodged on a barren coast unfit for the agricultural and pastoral 
enterprise, for which, had other things been favourable, they had no great 
aptitude; and they were seriously harassed by multitudes of hostile 
savages who resented this intrusion on their barbaric privileges. Great 
misery was the result, and it was not lessened by the civil, naval and 
military officers in charge of the experiment, who divided amongst them- 
selves about 300,000 acres of the best land that was to be obtained, 
shifting their dominions as often as one district after another was found, 
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or thought to be preferable. The emigrants had come out under promise 
of also receiving grants of land ; but only the most useless parts were left 
for them.** The result was deplorable, and it is a marvel how Western 
Australia ever survived this disastrous period. In the Parliamentary 
Emigration papers we note the indignant protest of the unfortunate 
emigrants. ''The entire material of a settlement, the official staff, 
settlers, property and live stock were hurried out to an unknown wilder- 
ness before one acre was surveyed, before one building was eredted; 
before even a guess had been formed as to the proper scene of their 
labours; before the slightest knowledge had been obtained of the soil, 
climate, produdts, or inhabitants. Nay, further, it was absolutely made a 
condition of the grants of land that the emigrant should bring his family, 
dependents, and property into the Colony, while in this state. The 
ghastly spedlade of the townsite of Clarence, its sole edifices — crowded, 
buried, and negledled tombs — its only inhabitants corpses, the victims of 
disease, starvation and despair — the sea beach strewed with wrecks — the 
hills and borders of the rivers studded with deserted and half-finished 
buildings — bear witness to these consequences, and speak of brave men, 
delicate women, and helpless children perishing by hundreds, on a 
desert coast, from want of food, of shelter, and even of water, and 
surrounded by armed hordes of angry savages. It were impossible to 
estimate the vast amount of property of every sort, buried for safety in the 
sands of the shore, and never again recovered ; or the vast multitude of 
valuable and high-bred stock of all descriptions whose skeletons whitened 
the beach, or filled the morasses they had been forced to enter in the 

desperate search for even fresh water Some demanded to 

be led to their lands ; others gave way to despair ; servants attacked the 
spirit-casks ; masters followed their example. The farmers were told they 
must wait till lands were discovered, and then wait till they were sur- 
veyed. A quarter of a million sterling of property was destroyed ; the 
means of the immigrants dissipated ; their live stock perished : many 
died ; and numbers, as soon as praAicable, fled firom this scene of ruin, 
carrying with them the wreck of their fortunes." I quote these words 
in extenso, because I think it well that we should be reminded what 
the pioneers of Western Australia had to endure, so that we may pay a 
full tribute of admiration to people who slowly and painfully survived 
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these hardships, and by dint of patience and courage brought order and 
progress into a well-nigh ruined enterprise. 

In 1831, Captain Bannister conducted a small expedition firom the 
newly-founded city of Perth, to King George's Sound. No very striking 
discoveries were made during the overland trip, but the explorer was able 
to report favourably of the country through which he passed. At this 
period, and for some years afterwards, very little was done towards 
exploring the new settlement. Lieutenant Roe made some trips to the 
eastward, but made no very notable discoveries, with the exception of 
some salt lakes ; and Messrs. Bunbury, Wilson and Moore likewise made 
some comparatively short excursions. 

These explorers all did good service in their way, but the area of their 
investigations was limited, and until Lieutenant Grey set to work in 1837 
nothing of great importance was accomplished. 

The immediate cause of the next expedition of note was the somewhat 
fabulous tale of a runaway convidl, named George Clarke, alias "The 
Barber." Having escaped into the bush, this desperate man joined a 
native tribe in order to elude his jailers ; and, to complete his disguise, he 
went about naked, stained black and scarified, being also accompanied by 
two aboriginal wives. Had he contented himself with a life of com- 
paratively honest savage freedom, he might long have remained at liberty. 
But the old thieving habits were strong in him, and after a course of petty 
larceny, under cover of his altered appearance, he organised a system of 
cattle-stealing with the co-operation of the blacks and other runaways. 
Through the aid of the natives, who never seemed to have had much 
sympathy with bushrangers and robbers, he was captured. By way of 
propitiating the authorities, he told a story of a great river, called the 
Kindur, by following which, in a south-westerly direAion, he had twice 
reached the sea coast. He declared that he had first traversed great 
plains named Balyranf and, on approaching the sea, he had seen a 
volcano, named Conrada. He likewise described several streams in the 
northern interior, and asserted that these united in another river, the 
Nammoy^ into which Peel's river flowed. 

General Darling, the Governor, had embarked for England, and Sir 
Patrick Lindesay, who became Adting-Govcrnor, was much interested in 
thes§ rumours. Major (afterwards Sir Thomas) Mitchell was at that 
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time Surveyor-General, having succeeded Mr. Oxley, and he proffered his 
services to conduA an expedition of enquiry into the truth of these 
reports. 

His offer was at once accepted, and, on the 24th of November, 1831, 
Major Mitchell set out from Sydney, being accompanied by his friend, 
Colonel Snodgrass, for the first few miles of his journey. His drays and 
men had preceded him, and three hundred miles lay before him — the 
furthest extent to which squatters had as yet penetrated. He had left 
everything connected with his department, in order before he left; for he 
was fully alive to the possible dangers which he might encounter on his 
journey. Nevertheless he set out with cheerftil feelings, to judge by the 
tone of his journal. 

** I felt," he says, ** the ardour of my early youth — ^when I first sought 
distindtion in the crowded camp and battlefield — ^revive, as I gave loose 
to my reflections and considered the nature of the enterprise. But in 
comparing the feelings I then experienced, with those which excited my 
youthful ambition, it seemed that even war and vidtory, with all their 
glory, were far less alluring than the pursuit of researches such as these ; 
the objedts of which were to spread the light of civilisation over a portion 
of the globe yet unknown, though rich, perhaps, in the luxuriance of 
uncultivated nature; and where science might accomplish new and 
unthought-of discoveries; while intelligent man would find a region 
teeming with useful vegetation, abounding with rivers, hills and valleys, 
and waiting only for his enterprising spirit and improving hand, to 
turn to account the native bounty of the soil." 

Accompanied by various friends residing on his route, he finally 
reached the Hunter, and overtook his party. They were fifteen in 
number, and, with the exception of Messrs. White and Finch, assistant 
surveyors and two soldiers, they were all convidls. 

** They were," says Mitchell, " the best men I could find. All were 
ready to £ace fire or water in hopes of regaining, by desperate exploits, 
a portion at least of that liberty which had been forfeited to the laws of 
their country." 

This seems to have been a kind of service much desired by the best 
disposed of the convicts, offering as it did the sort of equality with 
their fellow-men which a common danger confers — a certain amount of 
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excitement and freedom, with the prospect of eventual indulgences at 
the hands of the Government on their return. 

Here is the list as given by Mitchell, who says it was his object to 
combine experienced men, of both services, with handy mechanics and 
engineers. 

Burnett, a carpenter, was the son of a respectable house carpenter on 
the banks of the Tweed, where he had been too fond of shooting game. 

Whiting was a Londoner, and had served in the Guards. 

Woods had been employed in the department of survey, having been a 
boatman on the coast. 

John Palmer was a sailor and also a sailmaker, and had been a 
shipmate of another selected man-o'-war's man named Jones. 

Worthington was a strong youth recently arrived from Nottingham. 
He was nicknamed '' Five O'clock,'* from his eagerness to be stirring in 
the morning. 

Souter had sufficient skill and experience in surgery, although he may 
not have had a diploma, to earn him the name of " Doctor." 

Robert Muirhead had been a soldier in India, and for mutiny, had 
been transported to New South Wales. 

Delany and Foreham were both experienced cattle drivers. 

Joseph Jones had been a grocer in London ; how he found himself a 
convict does not appear, but he was intelligent and trustworthy. 

Bombelli could shoe horses. 

Cusack had been a bog surveyor in Ireland. 

Brown had been a soldier, and coachman to an English nobleman. 

Dawkins was an old sailor, in whom Mr. White had great confidence. 

Their arms consisted of eight muskets, six pistols, and a box of sky- 
rockets. Then they had two tilted carts, so light that they could be moved 
by men alone ; three drays loaded with flour, pork, tea, tobacco, sugar, 
soap, &c. ; pack horses, bullocks, &c., and two portable canvas boats. 

Near the Liverpool range Mr. White overtook the party with further 
supplies. Being anxious to engage a native guide, Mitchell was struck by 
the absence of blacks from the Valley of the Hunter. They called on an 
old Scotch squatter and drank a stirrup cup with him, he being the last 
white man they were likely to see for some time. Having gone on their 
way, they were overtaken by a soldier of the mounted police, who delivered 
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to Mitchell a letter from the Military Secretary at Sydney, stating that 
George Clarke — the convict through whose information the expedition 
was projected — had sawn off his irons and escaped from Bathurst. These 
tidings set them on their guard against the natives. 

On December 2nd they saw the burning hill of Wingen at about four 
miles distance* The phenomenon was believed by Mitchell to be the 
effect of rainwater acting on iron pyrites which had set fire to the 
bituminous shale. Thin blue smoke arose from rents and cracks, and red 
heat appeared at a depth of about four fathoms. 

On the evening of the 4th, a native of Liverpool Plains came to their 
encampment, and on receiving a tobacco pipe he promised to guide them. 
Having crossed the range, they came across a party of strange natives, 
who were afflicted with something like small-pox. 

On the 8th they reached the dwelling of an old stockman named 
Loder, who lived there with his aged wife — the only white woman at that 
time beyond the mountains. Here they engaged the services of a native 
called "Jemmy," who, for the reward of a tomahawk, undertook to 
conduct them to Wallamoul, on the Peel River. 

On December nth they arrived at the stream — Wallamoul being the 
lowest cattle station on the river. It was occupied by one — Brown, who 
had about 1,600 head. " Jemmy," the black, duly received his tomahawk, 
and his brother ** Monday," whom he met, was presented with a knife. 
At this point they were able to secure the services of another black, who 
called himself " Mr. Brown." He bargained for a tomahawk and blankets 
for himself and his "gin." At eight o'clock on the morning of the 
13th December they broke up this encampment, and proceeded down the 
Peel River into a hitherto unexplored region. 

Mitchell tells us he shot a kangaroo, at a considerable distance, with 
a rifle, very much to the surprise of " Mr. Brown," who had only seen 
rough, heavy muskets, and examined the percussion lock and barrel of 
the improved gun with great interest. On the i6th they reached the 
Nammoy River, flowing north-west, such being the native name for the 
Peel River after having received the Conandilly. 

On the 17th they reached a very large stock-yard, which, the natives 
said, belonged to " George the Barber," meaning the convict bushranger. 
On the i8th they quitted the line of the Nammoy, and next day arrived at 
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Maule's River, where they encamped — Mitchelli the guide and two men, 
advancing to examine some mountains before them. They met a very 
old black woman who presented a miserable spectacle. Here is the 
explorers' snap-shot portrait of the lady — ''A figure shortened and 
shrivelled with age, entirely without clothing — one eye alone saw through 
the dim decay of nature — several large fleshy excrescences projected from 
the side of her head like so many ears — and the jaw-bone was visible 
through a gash or scar on one side of her chin. The withered arms and 
hands covered with earth, by digging and scraping for the snakes and 
worms, on which she fed, more resembled the limbs and claws of a 
quadruped. The mosquitos tormented her much, as appeared from her 
incessantly slapping her limbs and body. Even in such a wretched state 
of existence, ornaments had their charms with this female, though the 
decency of covering was wholly disregarded. Around her brow she had 
kangaroo teeth fastened to the few remaining hairs, and a knot of brown 
feathers decorated her right temple." And yet this uncouth, nude 
specimen of humanity may have been a lady of rank, bearing on her coat 
of arms a kangaroo rampant, and by birth and pedigree quite eligible for 
presentation at the court of his Britannic Majesty, William the Fourth. 

The information she was able to give '* Mr. Brown " was somewhat 
scanty, and she promised to send at sunset two young boys who would 
give further particulars. The boys did not put in an appearance, however, 
and Mitchell made arrangements to leave a portion of the supplies at this 
spot in charge of two men. Of this measure " Mr. Brown " did not at all 
approve. Next morning, after loading the pack-horses and bullocks for 
their journey across the range, it was noticed that ** Mr. Brown " was 
missing, and Mitchell, who was sorry for his loss, concluded that he had 
returned to his tribe. They proceeded on their course in the direction 
indicated by Clarke, but found the road impassable, and retraced their 
steps, intending to pursue the course of the Nammoy, and so enter the 
region beyond the range. 

On December the 2gth they had constructed and launched both the 
canvas boats ; and leaving the carts, bullocks and horses at Bullabalakit, 
they embarked on the river. The unfitness of canvas boats was then 
apparent. One of them was soon stove in by a sunken tree and sank ; 
and almost immediately afterwards the second met a like fate. There 
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was no alternative but to proceed by land, so they pitched their tents and 
sent back for the cattle. 

Following the course of the stream in a north-west direction, they 
passed the extremity of the Hundawir Range, and got into a beautiful 
open country. On January jrd, 1832, they came upon a tribe of blacks 
and much regretted the absence of ''Mr. Brown." The aboriginals 
seemed much afraid, and could not be made to comprehend. In vain did 
Dawkins address them thus, ''What for you jerran budgeiy whitefellow?" 
and " Whitefellow brother belongit to blackfellow." " Neither,'* continues 
Mitchell, "had the piece of tobacco which he had put in the stranger's 
mouth any effect in bringing intelligible words out of it, although the poor 
fellow complacently chewed the bitter weed." Having diverged fix>m the 
rivers they suffered a good deal from lack of water, and were impeded 
at times by vast tracts of casuarina or skiac. 

On the 9th they came to a fine lagoon, and soon afterwards they 
beheld a broad silvery expanse, shaded by lofty trees, and with steep 
banks. No current was perceptible, and the breadth and depth far 
exceeded the Nammoy; Mitchell recognised, however, by the latitude, 
that this was not the Kindur, but the Gwydir, discovered by Cunningham. 
Proceeding westward, they followed the course of this stream for about 
eighty miles towards its mouth, having left a letter for Mr. Finch, who was 
following with additions to their provisions. 

On January 23rd, having returned to the northern route, they 
came upon a deep and rapid river, the largest they had as yet seen. 
This proved to be called by the natives Karaula, and Mitchell determined 
to explore its course to ascertain if it belonged to the Darling. Finding 
it impossible to navigate the river owing to rapids and fellen timber, 
Mitchell left the camp on February 2nd, with six men and four pack 
animals, proceeding along the left bank of the river. Next day they were 
attacked by a kind of hornet, whose sting left a blue circular mark visible 
for months afterwards ; and on the 4th they made the Gwydir, which fell 
into a large river, where they met it. This they knew to be the Darling, 
at that part of its course called the Barwan. 

This was the large river, the objeA of this expedition. " Here it was, 
indeed," writes Mitchell, "a noble sheet of water, and I regretted much 
that this had not been our first view of it, that we might have realised, at 
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least for a day or two, all that we had imagined of the Kindur. I now 
overlooked, from a bank seventy feet high, a river as broad as the Thames 
at Putney; and on which the goodly waves, perfeAly free from fallen 
timber, danced in full liberty. A singular-looking diving bird, carrying 
only its head above water, gave a novel appearance to this copious 
reservoir. • . • This terminated our excursion to explore this last 
discovered stream. Into this river we had traced the Gwydir; the 
junction of the Nammoy also could not be far distant, and even that of 
the Castlereagh was only about seventy miles to the south-west." 

They returned to their encampment, which they reached by g a.m. on 
the 6th February, and learnt that a party of natives had visited it in their 
absence. They proved to possess thievish propensities, and it appeared 
that they had been watching the progress of the expedition from the cover 
of the woods. Mr. Finch at this time arrived on the scene, just as the 
party were about to cross the river. He told a dismal tale, — ' two of his 
men having been killed, and all the supplies, cattle and equipment, had 
fallen into the hands of the natives.' This catastrophe occurred at the 
Ponds of Gorolei beyond Mount Fraser, which Mr. Finch had reached, 
after having been distressed even more than our party from want of 
water. This privation had first occasioned the loss of his horse and 
several other animals, so that his party had been able to convey the 
supplies to these ponds by carrying forward from the dry camp only a 
portion at a time on the two remaining bullocks. He at length succeeded 
in thus lodging all the stores at the ponds, but, being unable to move 
them further without the assistance of my cattle, he left them there, and 
proceeded forward on foot along our track with one man, in expectation of 
falling in with my party at no great distance in advance. Afler ascer- 
taining that we were not so near as he had hoped, and having reached the 
Gwydir and traced our route along its banks until he again recognised 
Mount Fraser, he returned at the end of the second day; when he 
found neither his tents nor his men to receive him, but a heap of various 
articles, such as bags, trunks, harness, tea and sugar canisters, &c., piled on 
the dead bodies of his men, whose legs at length he perceived projeAing. 
The tents had been cut in pieces ; tobacco and other articles lay about ; 
and most of the flour had been carried off, although some bags still 
remained on the cart. The two bullocks continued feeding near. This 
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speAade most have appeared most appalling to Mr. I^ich, uncertain as he 
must have been whether the eyes of the natives were not then upon him, 
while neither he nor his man possessed any means of defence 1 Taking a 
piece of pork and some flour in a haversack, he hastened from the dismal 
scene ; and by travelling all day, and passing the night without fire, he 
most providentially escaped the natives, and had at length reached our 
camp." 

Mitchell now abandoned all hopes of exploring the country beyond the 
Karaula. His provisions were much exhausted, and no supplies forth- 
coming to replenish them. The rainy season was likewise approaching, so 
there was nothing for it but to return homewards. They broke up camp 
on February 7th, and, having crossed the Gwydir, were pursued by the 
natives, who wanted them to join in a corrobborie, and called out, ** Einer 
einer,'* frequently. MitcheU, consulting his vocabulary, found that this 
meant a ''gin," or female ; whether they were inquiring if the travellers 
were married men, or wished to accommodate them with wives, they could 
not quite decide. 

On the i8th they reached the encampment where Mr. Finch had left 
the unfortunate men ; a lonely cart and two dead bodies now marked the 
place. The bullocks had disappeared, and the blacks had re-visited the 
spot and carried off the balance of the flour, &c. On the corpses were 
piled saddles, yokes, harness, canisters and so forth ; and also sugar, tea, 
and tobacco, with the uses of which this tribe were unfamiliar, were 
scattered about. The remains, which were much decomposed, were 
buried. Being watched by the natives, they continued their journey. 
The rains began, and for several days they had very heavy travelling. 

On the 25th they reached their former encampment at Bullabalakit, 
where MitcheU found his buried geological specimens, He was surprised 
that the natives had not seen them, since little or nothing escapes their eye 
in the bush, which is like an open book to them. Even the note which 
Mitchell had addressed to Mr. Finch had been found and abstraAed. 
Next day they met Mr. Brown, the owner of Wullamoul, and his 
stockman, on horseback. They informed them that '' Mr. Brown," the 
native, had confessed to them that it was his dread ot savage blacks, or 
MayaUs^ which induced him to run away. 

They had now reached the Peel River, which they crossed on the 
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28th, andy on the following morning, leaving the party in charge of Mr. 
White, Major Mitchell, attended by his man Brown, rode homeward. 

The concluding words of his narrative are these : " This journey of 
discovery proved that any large river flowing to the north-west, must be 
be far to the northward of latitude 29°. All the rivers south of that 
parallel, and which had been described by ''the Barber" as falling into 
such a river as the Kindur, have been ascertained wholly to belong to the 
basin of the Darling." 

Major Mitchells Second Expedition. 
In spite of Sturt's long and famous boat excursion, during which he 
proved to his own satisfadlion the jundlion of the Murray and the 
Darling, there were many who believed that he had come to an erroneous 
conclusion. Major Mitchell himself says, '' I began to entertain doubts on 
that subjefl. It seemed probable, from the divergent courses of the 
Macquarie and the Lachlan, that these rivers might belong to separate 
basins, and that the dividing ridge might be ' the very elevated range * 
which Mr. Oxley had seen extending westward between them. It was 
obvious that this range, if continuous, must separate the basin of the 
Darling from that of the- Murray." Mitchell was evidently jealous of 
Oxley's well-earned fame. 

As a preliminary step towards the elucidation of this question, Mr. 
Dixon was despatched in Odlober, 1833, with instrudlions to trace the 
ranges between the Lachlan and the Macquarie, by proceeding westward 
from Wellington Valley. Instead of following out this method, however, 
he first traced the Macquarie downwards from Wellington Valley, and 
then crossed to the Bogan. He followed the course of this stream for 67 
miles, and finally returned, leaving his mission unfulfilled. Thus was a 
favourable opportunity lost; for a continuous drought, which lasted for 
four years, followed Dixon's abortive expedition. 

Major Mitchell's other duties prevented him from assuming command 
of another expedition till 1835. On the gth of March the party left 
Paramatta with an adequate equipment. They consisted of Richard 
Cunningham, Botanist (brother to Allan Cunningham), Mr. Larme, 
Assistant Surveyor, and twenty-one men. They were followed by the 
Major on the 31st of March, and on the 6th of April he arrived at Mount 
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Canobolas, where he joined his men. He ascended the range with Mr. 
Cunningham so as to make observations ; and on the nth he ascended 
Mount Jason* He then struck across from the Macquarie in a south-west 
direction towards the Bogan ; and on halting at noon on April 15th, found 
their latitude to be 32® 45' 30* S. A hill to the north-west, he was 
informed, was named by the natives Bugamilp and a creek which they had 
crossed was called Titubgo. The Surveyor General, in his journal at 
this point, states his views regarding the naming of places. '' In this 
instance/* he remarks, "as in many others, the great convenience of 
using native names is obvious. For instance, so long as any of the 
aborigines can be found in the neighbourhood of Tindogo future travellers 
may verify my map. Whereas new names are of no use in this respect, 
especially when given to rivers or water-courses by travellers who have 
merely crossed them, without ascertaining their courses, or even their 
sources or terminations. He alone should be entitled to give a name to a 
river who explored its course, or at least as much of it as may be a useful 
addition to geography; and when a traveller takes the trouble to 
determine the true place of hills or other features, he might perhaps be at 
liberty to name them also. The covering of a map with names of rivers 
or hills crossed or passed merely in traversing an unknown country, 
amounts to little more than saying that so many hills and rivers were seen 
there ; and if nothing were ascertained further of the connections of the 
former or the courses of the latter, we derive from such maps little more 
information than we had before. For, that hills and rivers are to be seen 
in any unknown part of a country is generally understood to be the case 
before a traveller commences his journey." The Major's last sentence is 
beautifully sarcastic, and I have already expressed my views regarding the 
advisability of adhering to native names as much as possible for reasons 
which include history, euphony, sentiment, identification, and many other 
points which are obvious. How much preferable are Indian names in the 
United States, for instance, than the commonplace abominations which 
disfigure the map, such as Smithtown, Johnsonsville, Brownsville. Rabbit 
Hash and Cut Slaw likewise show a dearth of imagination, but are hardly 
so obnoxious as the Brown, Jones and Robinson titles. 

On the i6th, accompanied by Cunningham, Mitchell proceeded in a 
westerly direftion, while Mr. Larmer went forward with the carts towards 
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the north. They came across a tra<5t of land, upon which the trees 
had been laid prostrate by a hurricane. In the evening they joined 
the main body, and were obliged to encamp without water. The explorer 
tells us that the natives who guided them, being supplied with new 
tomahawks, exhibited their skill in extradling honey from the hollow 
branches of the trees. They seemed to be able to find it almost 
anywhere. *'To such inexpert clowns, as they probably thought us, 
the honey and the bees were inaccessible, and indeed invisible, save only 
when the natives cut the former out, and brought it to us in little sheets 
of bark, thus displaying a degree of ingenuity and skill in supplying wants 
which we, with all our science, could not hope to attain. Their plan was to 
catch a bee and attach to it with some resin or gum the light down of a 
swan or owl : thus laden the bee would make^ for its nest in the branch of 
some lofty tree, and so betray its store of sweets to its keen-eyed pursuers, 
whose bee-chase presented, indeed, a laughable spectacle." 

On the 17th, being anxious to obtain water for the cattle, they 
endeavoured to make the Bogan, and the Major galloped forward three 
miles in search of the stream. On his return he was informed that 
Mr. Cunningham was missing. His occasional absence was not 
uncommon, and at first caused little anxiety. Again the leader went 
off in search of water, and this time was successful. On reaching the 
camp at eleven at night, he says: — ''I had the pain to learn that Mr. 
Cunningham was still absent, and what was worse, in all probability 
suffering firom want of water. I had repeatedly cautioned this gentleman 
about the danger of losing sight of the party in such a country ; yet his 
carelessness in this respe£l was quite surprising. The line of route, after 
being traversed by our carts, looked like a road that had been used for 
years, and it was almost impossible to doubt then that he would fall in 
with it next morning.*' 

On April i8th, however, he was still missing ; they continued to fire 
shots and sound the bugle till eleven o'clock. Their cattle needing water, 
and it being thought that Cunningham was probably ahead of the party, 
they moved on towards the Bogan. They travelled due north eight miles, 
and came on the dry bed of the river. After tracing its course up and 
down for some distance, they came upon a pond, where they encamped — 
Cunningham being still absent. 
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Knowing foil well the awfol predicament of his young fellow traveller^ 
lost in the bash» Mitchell passed a sleepless night, and could only relieve 
his anxiety by at once organising a search in different directions. His 
journal of April igth runs thus : — ** The darkness of a second night of 
dreary solitude had passed over our fellow traveller, under the accumu- 
lated horrors of thirst, hunger and despair I It was most mysterious that 
he had not fiadlen in with our route, which was a plain, broad road, since 
the passage of the carts ; and had a direction due north and south for ten 
miles. The last time he had been seen was twelve mUes back, or about 
two miles from the dry bed of the creek (since named Bullock Creek), 
when I changed the direction from north-west by compass to due north, 
that I might sooner reach the Bogan for the sake of water. Several 
parties went in opposite directions, and, after a weary day*s search, 
returned to camp without tidings of their lost companion, who was 
mounted, and was accompanied by a kangaroo dog." On the 20th, 
another close, but unavailing, search was made, Mitchell suffering acutely 
from a sprained ankle. Next day, they explored every open space, 
examined every bush in a wide circle — ^but in vain. The greatest danger 
to be apprehended was from the natives, who are apt, on a stranger 
approaching (chiefly from fear, Mitchell says), to act on the offensive. On 
the 22nd, they rode further southward, and seeing distant smoke reached 
it, only to find some bushes lighted by the natives. At length, on the 
23rd, two of the men came on Cunningham's tracks, but were compelled 
to abandon the search for want of rations. Having been supplied, they 
took up the trail again, but lost all trace ot it in an oak scrub. Early on 
the morning of the 25th, Mr. Larmer, with the '' Doctor," Muirhead, 
and Whiting, were despatched with four days* provisions, and were 
directed to search for Cunningham's tracks round the scrub, and also to 
follow them up wherever they led, until he or his remains were found ; for 
by this time Mitchell despaired of finding him alive. On the evening of 
the 28th, they returned, bringing his saddle and bridle, whip, one glove, 
two straps, and a piece of paper folded like a letter, inside of which were 
cut (as with a pen-knife) the letters "N.E." Having easily found the 
track of the horse beyond the scrub, they had followed it until it brought 
them to the animal's dead body. The whip and straps had previously 
been found, and from the absence of human tracks it would appear as if 
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either Cunningham had left the animal in despair, or it had wandered 
away from him in search of water, for the want of which it had evidently 
died. The faXo of the unhappy man was still enshrouded in mystery. 

I need not pursue the long, painful story of a search which was 
continued during eighteen days, from the igth of April till the 6th of 
May. They came on the tracks of the wretched youth, and again lost 
them. He was tracked to the Bogan, where it was supposed he had 
killed and eaten the dog. Some natives they met, conveyed that he had 
gone westward with some other blacks. "But no one," writes the 
sorrowful Mitchell, "could have supposed that he would have followed 
the river downwards into the jaws of the wild natives rather than 
upwards. His movements show that he believed he had deviated to the 
eastward of our route rather than the westward; and this mistake 
accounts for his having gone down the Bogan. Had he not pursued that 
£aLtal course, or had he killed the horse rather than the dog, and remained 
stationary, his life would have been saved. The result of our twelve days 
delay and search was only the discovery that, had we pursued our journey 
down the Bogan, Mr. Cunningham would have fiadlen in with our track, 
and rejoined us ; and that, while we halted for him, he tiad gone ahead 
of us and out of reach." 

Continuing the unavailing investigation parallel with the Bogan, they 
crossed some open, undulating ground, and seeing a kangaroo in the 
distance, the Major fired and wounded it. After a desperate fight with 
the dogs, it was killed. Upon this scene the Surveyor-General proceeds 
to moralise thus: — "There is something so a£fe£ting in the silent and 
deadly struggle between the harmless kangaroo and its pursuers, that I 
have sometimes found it difficult to reconcile the sympathy such a death 
excites, with our possession of canine teeth, or our necessities, however 
urgent they might be. The huntsman's pleasure is no more when such 
an animal dies thus before him, persecuted alike by the civilized and the 
savage. In this instance, a young one, warm firom the pouch of its 
mother, fiisked about at a distance, as if unwilling to leave her, although 
it finally escaped. The nights were cold, and I confess that thoughts of 
the young kangaroo did obtrude at dinner, and were mingled with my 
kangaroo steak." 

On the 2nd of May they met with three natives, one of whom wore 
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a silk handkerchief, but it was so soiled that they did not think it was 
Cunningham's. Two men who had been sent after certain tracks 
returned on the 5th. They had found a portion of the skirt or selvage 
of the lost man's coat, together with some fragments of his map of the 
Colony, and some yellow printed paper, in which he used to wrap it ap. 

Sorely against his will, and with a heavy heart, Mitchell was 
compelled to move on. Further delay would have defeated the objedt 
of the expedition, considering their limited stock of provisions. There- 
fore, with native guides, they proceeded by short journeys along the 
Bogan, still cherishing a remote hope that Cunningham might be 
remaining with some band of aboriginals, and might yet join them. On 
the loth, they had some experience of the strange skill in woodcraft 
possessed by the aboriginals. Some of them had treed a 'possum, which 
baffled all their efforts. They ** cooeed " for a certain chief, who came 
at once, climbed the tree, and, after a short examination, dropped some 
sticks down the hollow trunk. Then, listening, he pointed as by instindt 
to a part of the tree lower down, where, by making a small incision, the 
others immediately got the animal out. 

On the 15th, an incident occurred, illustrating the brave and kindly 
disposition of Mitchell. One of the party, named Burnett, was struck by 
a native with his boomerang, and, in self-defence, he discharged his piece, 
wounding the man. The black came rushing towards Mitchell screaming 
and holding his weapons in a position of offence. ** Notwithstanding the 
entreaties of the men that I should not go within reach of his missiles, I 
advanced with a green branch in my hand towards the bleeding and 
helpless child of nature. Upon seeing this he immediately ceased caUing 
out, seemed to ask some question, and then at once threw aside the 
weapons which he held, and sat down on the ground. On my going up 
to him, I found he had received the shot in various parts of his body, but 
chiefly on his left hand and wrist, which were covered with blood. I, 
with difficulty, prevailed on him to go with me to the tents, making signs 
that I wished to dress his wounds. This the " Doctor " immediately did, 
applying lint and friar's balsam to them. I gave him a piece of bread, 
which he did not taste, saying he should take it to Einer (his " gin " or 
wife)." On the 20th, they saw Oxley's Table-land, at a distance of 
fourteen miles, and came upon land grassed with unusual richness and 
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softness of verdure. On the 2Sthy they reached a river, which those who 
had been with Mitchell in his first expedition immediately declared to be 
the Karaula — as this portion of the Darling was called by the natives. 
On tasting it, however, and finding it to be sweet and fresh, Mitchell 
began to think it might be the lower part of the Bogan, but finally 
identified it as the Darling. The country was in a very different 
condition to that described by Captain Sturt, when he visited this 
locality. The Surveyor-General gives a glowing account of abundant 
pastures, in which four kinds of grass flourished. The place was likewise 
well suited for the establishment of a secure depdt, and place of defence. 
On the 27th, they began to ereA a strong stockade of rough logs, and 
looked to the condition of the boats, which they had brought with them 
500 miles, and found them in a very satisfadlory state. On the 29th, 
they completed the stockade, which was named Fort Bourke, in honour 
— as usual — of His Excellency. 

So far, the results of the journey had been the survey of the Bogan, 
and tracing its continuous course into the Darling. Then, the non- 
existence of any swamp under Oxley's Table-land was an important 
matter to note, proving, as it did, the extreme vicissitudes of climate. 
Sturt had specially recommended it as suitable for a depdt in consequence 
of the water. Then, the water of the Darling — ^which, when discovered, 
was salt, was now fresh — proved that there was a greater abundance of 
water in the river, although the dried-up swamp showed that less 
remained upon the surface of the country. Truly, the Australian Water 
Question has ever been a trouble ! 

It must be remembered that Major Mitchell's exploration also 
involved a Government survey of the country passed through, hence he 
took with him a very large number of men, and a good deal of apparatus. 
On May the 30th, they launched their boats, one being named the 
Di^xovery, and the other the Resolution^ which my readers will, no doubt, 
recognise as the names of the two ships commanded by Captain Cook in 
his last and fateful voyage. Supplies were arranged for embarkation, 
including three months' rations. Three months' supplies were left for the 
garrison, besides a store of one month's provisions for the whole party on 
the journey home. Everything being fixed ship-shape, the Major started 
with Larmer and fourteen men, leaving the dep6t in charge of the 
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assistant overseer, and six others, well armed. Twenty-fonr hours 
navigation proved to them that the passage was impossible, owing to 
rocks, rapids, and shallows ; they therefore returned, reaching the dep6t 
on June 2nd. In order to find out if a land route was feasible, Mitchell 
rode with four men, on June 3rd, as far as D'Urban*s Group, and also to 
the point where Sturt and Hume turned back in 1829. 

On returning to the dep6t, they broke up camp on June 8th, and 
reaching the Darling, at a distance of 14 miles, they encamped near the 
river. Proceeding down the Darling, they found on the loth a very large 
gum tree, and on the side next the river the letters '' H. H." appeared, 
although the cross-line of one " H '* had grown out. This was evidently 
the tree marked by Hume. They also came across a band of about 
twenty natives. Mitchell remarked among them an old woman having 
under her especial care a very fine-looking young one. They had swam 
the river with perieA ease, and evidently the Surveyor-General was much 
struck with this dusky damsel ; for he goes on to say : — *^ The teeth and 
shape of the mouth of the young female were really beautiful, and indeed 
her person and modest air, presented a good specimen of Australian 
womanhood." 

Nothing of very special interest occurred during their progress for the 
next week or two. They were a good deal bothered by the natives, 
however, who begged and thieved on all possible occasions. On the 26th, 
I note that Mitchell named ''the first hill beyond the Darling ever 
ascended by any European after my friend Mr. Murchisson (sic), a 
gentleman who has so greatly advanced the science of geology." No 
doubt this was the afterwards celebrated Sir Roderick Murchison. 

On the 27th, they met with a very extraotdinaiy tribe of aboriginals, 
who threw dust at them with their toes, spat at them, and generally 
showed that they wanted to have no dealings with the explorers. The 
attempts of the party to conciliate these sons of nature are very amusing, 
as recounted by Mitchell, who reminds us that King David met with a 
similar reception at Bahurim (11. Sam. xvi. 13). Two savages rudely 
demanded the Surveyor's pistols, whereupon he fired one off, in order to 
see the effeA. The journal tells us : '' As if they had previously suspedted 
we were evil demons, and had at length clear proof of it, they repeated 
their gesticulations of defiance with ten-fold fury, and accompanied the 
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action with demoniac looks, hideous shouts, and a war-song — crouching, 
jumping, spitting, springing, and throwing dust at us as they slowly 
retired. In short, their hideous crouching postures, measured gestures 
and low jumps, all to the tune of a wild song, with the fiendish glare of 
their countenances, at all times black, but now all eyes and teeth, seemed 
a fitter spectacle for Pandemonium than the light of the bounteous sun." 
These unpleasant people likewise turned out to be expert and daring thieves, 
besides being implacably hostile ; and the travellers were very glad to see 
the last of them on June agth, when they set the woods on fire by way of 
a parting salutation. On July ist, the explorers reached a native burying 
place, with white balls marking the graves; and also gypsum casts of 
heads, showing that the hair had been confined in a net. In a foot-note 
to Mitchell's journal, attention is drawn to the coincidence of these 
customs with the ancient customs of Israel. In Burder's Oriental Customs, 
vol. ii., page 232, we read: — "The Jews used to mark their graves with 
white lime that they might be known, so that priests, Nazarites, and 
travellers might avoid them, and not be polluted." We are also reminded 
of the Saviour's comparison ot hypocrites to whited sepulchres. 

Next day they lost a bullock, which Mitchell specially regretted, 
because the dread with which these animals inspired the natives was one 
of their greatest safeguards, which would be entirely dispelled if they 
chanced to face and kill one of them. On the 4th, they met with a 
comparatively orderly and respectable tribe of blacks, the first who 
retained their front teeth inta<St, so far as Mitchell's experience went ; and 
these kindly people came fearlessly and unarmed to their camp, bringing 
their rather good-looking wives along with them. And so, from day to 
day, the party advanced slowly, sometimes on the river's bank, and as 
often through sandy wastes and thick scrub, constantly encountering 
tribes of blacks, who almost all exhibit, more or less, the stealing 
propensity. One old native gentleman, who had shown great cunning and 
dexterity in his thefts, quite surpassed himself, when Burnet, having shot 
a crow, in order to scare him by the report and sudden death ; for instead 
of being alarmed, made for the bird at the top of his speed, and stole 
it before their eyes. On July loth, they were visited by many strange 
blacks, and among the rest a chief, whom they called King Peter. This 
monarch tried hard to steal Mitchell's pocket-handkerchiet, although he 
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had been presented with a tomahawk and a breast-plate. Next day, 

Mitchell ascertained that a small stream joined the Darling from the 

west, and saw that a range was visible beyond it* Being unwilling, 

however, to separate the party, he discontinued preparations for exploring 

the river further, and determined to return. Within an hour of his 

communicating his resolve to his companions, a shot was heard on the 

river, which was followed by several others. Seven of the men had been 

sent for water, and had come into collision with King Peter's tribe. 

Several men rushed forward as volunteers to support the party on the 

river, and immediately afterwards more shots were heard. One — ^Joseph 

Jones — soon appeared wounded and bleeding. The tea kettle, which he 

carried, had been the cause of strife. As he was coming up the bank 

with water, being covered by another man armed with a pistol. King 

Peter met him, and smilingly took hold of the utensil, as if to assist him. 

A gin said something to Peter, when he suddenly struck Jones senseless 

with his waddy or club. The other sailor fired the pistol, wounding King 

Peter in the groin, whereupon he dropped the club, and, falling over the 

bank, swam the stream and scrambled up on the opposite side. The next 

shot was discharged among the mob, but, unfortunately, wounded a gin, 

who, with a child on her back, fell apparently dying. Another native, 

who was attempting to throw his spear, was also shot, whereupon the 

natives retreated. The affair sadly perplexed the Surveyor-General, and 

now that blood had been spilt he expected to be beset by multitudes of 

revengeful savages. From his journal, it is apparent that he was in a 

very melancholy mood that night. He writes: — ''A deathlike silence 

now prevailed along the banks of the river: no far-heard voices of natives 

at their fires broke, as before, the stillness of the night ; while a painful 

sympathy for the child bereft of its parent, and anticipations of the 

probable consequences to us, cast a melancholy gloom over the scene. 

The waning moon at length arose, and I was anxiously occupied with the 

observations, which were most important at this point of my journey, i 

when a mournful song, strongly expressive of the wailing of women, came * 

from beyond the Darling on the fitful breeze which still blew from the 

north-west. It was then that I regretted most bitterly the inconsiderate 

conduct of some of the men. I was indeed liable to pay dearly for 

geographical discovery, when my honour and charadter were delivered 
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over to convicts, on whom, although I might rely as to courage, I could 
not always rely for humanity. The necessity for detaching the men in 
charge of the cattle had, however, satisfied me that we could not proceed 
without repeated confliAs; and it remained now to be ascertained 
whether greater security would be the result of this first exhibition of our 
power." 

On the I2th of July, they commenced their homeward journey. They 
had traced the Darling for over 300 miles, through a territory which did 
not furnish a single water-course, all the torrents which might descend 
from the hills being swallowed up by the dry soil. Over the whole of this 
extensive region grass was scarce, and there were but few useful trees 
except varieties of acacia, which seemed to flourish with no other 
nourishment than the night dews. They had to traverse about 400 miles 
of level country, subjeA to floods, and peopled by savages, who might 
turn out to be hostile. 

Making their way up the river, through level flats and polygonum 
scrubs, they encountered tempestuous weather on the 2ist of July, and 
next day came across their unsavoury acquaintances of the '.'Spitting 
Tribe," as Mitchell calls them. They showed warlike s3rmptoms, but 
were frightened away by a discharge of fire-arms on this occasion. On 
the 7th of August, the dogs killed an emu ; we are told that the flesh 
resembles beef-steak, and is far preferable to kangaroo. 

They arrived at their old camping ground — Fort Bourke— on the loth 
of August, from which they had been absent two months and two days. 
They had retraced about 300 miles of their journey, and were about the 
same distance from Buree, which is 170 miles from Sydney. The cattle 
were rewarded with two days rest. It was the opinion of the Major that 
the population of the Darling have been much reduced by small-pox or 
some cutaneous disease (Sturt mentions ^philis). This would, of course, 
be aggravated by their dirty mode of living, and the survivors were 
terribly marked and scarred by the scourge, whatever it might be. There 
is very little of the " New Woman " about the aboriginal female, judging 
from the writer's observations. They did all the tailoring, net-making, 
fishing, rooting, and so forth ; always carrying the bags which contain 
the family belongings. ** The great value of a gin," says the Major, ** to 
one of these lazy fellows may be easily imagined. Accordingly, the 
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possession of them appears to be associated with all their ideas of 
fighting; while, on the other hand, the gins have it in their power on 
sach occasions to evince that universal characteristic of the fair — a 
partiality for the brave. Thus it is that after a battle they do not always 
follow their fugitive husbands from the field, but frequently go over as a 
matter of course to the victors, even with young children on their backs ; 
and thus it was, probably, after we had made the lower tribes sensible of 
our superiority, that the three gins followed our party, beseeching us to 
take them with us." 

On August 13th, the party finally quitted Fort Bourke, and the banks 
of the Darling, in order to return by their former route along the Bogan. 
Mitchell gives a minute description of the country with its fauna^ fiora^ 
and likewise its geological aspedt. On August i6th, we hear of the blacks 
being very much scared by the setting off of a rocket, and cannot help 
reflecting that these must have been overlooked when searching for 
Cunningham ; at least, they are not mentioned. On September the 2nd, 
they were accosted by the native who wore the silk handkerchief; he was 
accompanied by a gin, who had an English havresack, but which 
contained nothing belonging to their missing companion. They were 
now in the neighbourhood where they lost him, and neict day, Mitchell 
tells us that he came accidentally on a footprint of his, baked hard by the 
sun, being four months old. They came to the pond where he first drank 
after five days' thirst, and noted that the water had shrunk six feet fit>m 
the former margin. They reached a cattle station on the gth, and heard 
from the two occupants some news regarding Cunningham's £ate. They 
said that four natives and two gins were concerned, and that the tribe to j 

which they belonged were very much afraid of the arrival of soldiers. 
They knew nothing of a definite nature, however, and on the 12th 
another stockman gave some horrible particulars, which were probably 
exaggerated. On the 14th, Mitchell reached Captain Raines' station at 
Buree, where they saw a native named Sandy, who had heard, fit>m eye 
witnesses, the facts regarding the botanist's murder. Having reached 
Sydney towards the end of September, an officer of the mounted police 
was guided by natives to the spot. His report will be found in the 
appendix to this volume. 
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Major Mitchell discovers Australia Felix, 

|AJOR MITCHELL'S great achievement was still to 
' come. Towards the end of the year 1S35, he received 
iostractions from the Governor, Sir Richard Bourke, 
to complete the survey of the Darling with the least 
possible delay. His Excellency proposed that, with this 
iW, the Surveyor-General should return to the extreme 
poiot on the Darling, which marked the termination of his former 
journey, and that, after having traced the Darling into the Murray be 
should embark on the tatter, and, passing the carts and oxen to the left 
bank at a convenient spot, he should trace the river upwards as far as 
practicable, and return to the Colony somewhere about Yass Plains. 
Preparations were at once set about, and no expense spared in thorough 
equipment. The party selected was a stronger one than the last, 
consisting of the leader, himself; Mr. Stapylton, as second in command, 
and twenty-five men in various capacities, each dressed in grey trousers 
and red woollen shirt, which, " when crossed by white braces, gave them 
somewhat of a military appearance." They were well armed with 
muskets, carbines, bayonets, and pistols. Several of the party had 
accompanied Mitchell on one or both of his former expeditions, and had 
received tickets-of-leave or free pardons. 
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The cavalcade preceded the Major by three weeks, and he overtook 
them on the 15th of March, 1836, in a valley near the Canobolas, 
which had been agreed upon as a rendezvous. He confesses to an act of 
fraudulent prudence at the outset, which was a secret between himself 
and Burnett, the overseer. They reduced the weight of their steel-yard, 
so that a five months* stock of provisions would last nearly seven 
months I A somewhat risky proceeding. A native, who spoke English 
a little and called himself John Piper, was engaged, and on the 17th of 
March they proceeded towards Buree. The Major states that he was in 
excellent spirits. It was St. Patrick's Day, and he recollected how, on 
that morning exactly twenty-four years previously, he had marched down 
the glacis of Elvas to that stirring Irish tune, as the sun rose over the 
beleaguered towers of Badajoz. At Buree, they were to receive one 
hundred sheep and five fat oxen to complete their commissariat, so it would 
not appear as if they intended to starve, in spite of the false steel-yard. 
Having set out along Berne's creek, by March the 24th they reached the 
Lachlan, which, to Mitchell, appeared like the Darling in miniature. 
But they had suffered from a protracted drought, and the waters were 
dried up, except a few small ponds in the very deepest parts. The 
vexatious water question still bothered them. ** Such was the state of 
that river,*' the explorer says, ** down which my predecessor's boats had 
floated. I had, during the last winter, drawn my whale boats 1,600 miles 
over land without finding a river where I could use them ; whereas Mr. 
Oxley had twice retired by nearly the same routes, and in the same 
season of the year, from supposed inland seas I" 

Having ascended Mounts Amyot and Cunningham, and passing 
Field's Plains, on the 30th of March they came abreast of the spot where 
Oxley left the Lachlan, and proceeded southward. Here they saw a tree 
on which were legible, the names of Mr. Oxley and Mr. Evans. The 
letters seemed as sharp as when first cut, although nineteen years old. 

Mitchell, all through his journals, throws doubts on the theories of 
former explorers. Regarding this propensity, in his admirable work 
on Australian Exploration, Mr. Favenc remarks : — " Mitchell seems to 
have been strongly imbued with two leading ideas; one being the 
existence of well-defined mountain chains in the interior, forming 
systematic watersheds in a country where we now know there is no such 
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system; the other, that former explorers, however reliable they might 
have been in their main facts, were quite at sea in any deductions they 
had drawn from them ; and that his theories would be confirmed to their 
discomfiture." He was wrong, nevertheless, as history proves. He now 
disbelieved, or professed to disbelieve, that the junction which Sturt had 
found was the confluence of the Darling and the Murray; although in 
turning back from tracing the former river, he wrote : — 

" The identity of this river with that which had been seen to enter 
the Murray now admitted of little doubt ; and the continuation of the 
survey to that point, was scarcely an object worth the peril likely to 
attend it." This looked as if he agreed with Sturt*s conclusions. 
Nevertheless, being on the Lachlan, he seems to have gone back to his 
first idea, namely, that Sturt was wrong. " I considered," he writes, " it 
necessary now to ascertain, if possible, and before the heavy part of the 
equipment moved further, whether the Lachlan joined the Murrumbidgee 
near the point where Mr. Oxley saw its waters covering the country, or 
whether it pursued a course so much more to the westward as to have 
been taken for the Darling by Captain Sturt. Should I succeed in 
reaching the Lachlan at about 60 miles west of my camp, I might be 
satisfied that it was this river which Captain Sturt mistook for the 
Darling, and then I might seek that river by crossing the range on the 
north. Whereas, should I find sufficient reason to believe that the 
Darling would join the Murray, I might continue my journey down the 
Lachlan until I reduced the distance across to the Darling, as much as 
the scarcity of water might render necessary." 

In pursuance of his scheme, they were compelled to climb the rocky 
Granard Range, and there pitch their camp, being the only place for 
miles around where water was obtainable; and from the top they saw 
Hurd*s Peak, the Goulboum, and the Macquarie Ranges, together with 
Mounts Torrens and Aiton. Still following the Lachlan to Regent's 
Lake, Mount Moridttu, the Coccaparra^ and Tudalonga Ranges, they 
passed through an arid country, and left it to seek OoUwimbiloa, or the 
Great Water. Compelled to turn back to the Lachlan, they struck it at 
Oxley*s farthest point westward, having been forty-eight hours without 
water. 

On May the 5th, they heard from the natives that the bottle buried by 
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Oxley had been found by a child, who broke it, and that it contained a 
letter ; and, likewise, that three white men on horseback, who had boats 
on the Momimbidgee, had visited the place-^doubtless Sturt and his two 
companions. 

They had now accompanying them several natives, viz.. Piper and his 
gin ; Barney, another black ; a widow and her child ; and two others, 
called Tommy "Came-first," and Tommy "Came-last." Barney was 
rather a nuisance, and was given to insulting the tribes they met, in 
order, says Mitchell, to secure for himself a gin. He had, therefore, to 
be put in irons for a night, and then sent about his business. The 
widow, it would appear, vras an excellent guide, being familiar with that 
part of the country. Having turned south from the T^achlan towards 
the Mumimbidgee, they passed by Lake Waljeers, which was dxy, and 
its bed covered with sweet-scented verdure. They reached the Mumim- 
bidgee in the afternoon of May the loth, not far from its junction with 
the Lachlan. It was flowing within eight feet of its banks with con- 
siderable rapidity, the water being quite clear, and so much surpassed the 
Darling and other rivers, that Mitchell was inclined to believe it was the 
Murray. Here they met with natives, and found great advantage in 
possessing a temale guide, for it seemed that aboriginal etiquette prevents 
freedom of intercourse between males, but no such restraint is placed 
upon gins. Judging from Mitchell's sketch of the widow, Turandur^, 
she must have been a very comely woman, and the Surveyor, who had 
always an eye for the fair sex, tells us as much : — ** Our female guide," 
his journal runs, " who had scarcely before ventured to look up, stood 
now boldly forward, and addressed the strange tribe in a vexy animated 
and apparently eloquent manner ; and when her countenance was thus 
lighted up, displaying fine teeth and great earnestness of manner, I vras 
delighted to perceive what soul the woman possessed, and could not but 
consider our party fortunate in having met with such an interpreter." 
The strangers proposed swimming over to where the explorers stood, but 
requested that the wild animals (sheep, horses, and oxen) might be driven 
offl The widow and Mrs. Piper laughed heartily at the cowardice of 
these Mumimbidgee warriors, who, of course, had never seen such beasts 
in their lives. Then another tribe arrived and began to be troublesome; 
but were frightened away with rockets and the bugle-call. 
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An encampment was formed on the bank of the river, from whence it 
might be explored till it fell into the Darling. On the i6th May, a 
misfortune befel the party in the loss of a favourite horse, which was 
drowned; and, on the 21st/ Ballandella, the widow's little daughter, fell 
from a cart and one of the wheels broke her thigh. ** On riding up," 
says the tender-hearted Surveyor, " I found her mother in great distress, 
prostrate in the dust, with her head under the limb of the unfortunate 
child. I made the doctor set it immediately ; but the femora having been 
broken very near its socket, it was found difficult to bandage the limb so 
as to keep the bone in its place. Every care, however, was taken of the 
poor little infant that circumstances would allow ; and she bore the pain 
with admirable patience, though only four years old." The poor child 
called out for '' Majy " (aboriginal for Major), almost immediately on 
falling, which the kind Surveyor looked upon as a great evidence of her 
good sense. 

May the 23rd saw another page opened in the chapter of accidents. 
A mare broke the thigh of the leader's horse by a kick, and it had to be 
shot ; and this, moreover, on the veiy morning of his intended departure 
for the Darling. 

Leaving Mr. Stapylton with eight trusty, armed men, to guard the 
camp, the Major, taking fifteen men and four weeks' rations, started on 
his journey. On reaching the Murray, they found it 165 yards broad, the 
waters whitish as if tinged with a flood. It was impossible to say at 
what part of the river they had arrived as laid down by Sturt; so they 
had to cautiously re-explore the stream. They had not gone far when 
they encountered a hostile tribe of natives, and recognised the man who 
threw spears at one of the party on their former expedition. The blacks 
had evidently heard of their arrival through other tribes, and had actually 
travelled 200 miles to fight it out with them. King Peter had died of his 
gun shot wound ; and a revengeful brother had succeeded to his dignities. 
Here also were the two (laughters and the little son of the gin who had 
been shot. They were in hot quarters, for the savages evidently meant 
mischief, and even sent their gins away preparatory to battle. They 
were all ''Myalls," or wild fellows, according to Piper, the guide. At 
first, their somewhat forward, but scarcely dangerous advances, were 
repelled by rockets and so forth. They then began setting the bush on 
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fire, and the Major, on the 25th, ordered the men under anns. Eig^t 
were then told to advance on the camp, but not to fire onless attacked, 
and to retreat at the sound of the bugle. 

On the 26th, Mitchell ascertained through Piper, that this was the 
same tribe who had intended to kill Captain Sturt at the junction of the 
rivers lower down ; and next day, while proceeding on their journey, the 
explorers heard the war-cries of a large body of blacks, who were 
following in their track. At length, the leader became convinced that 
unless he could check their progress in the rear, they might have to fight 
their way back against the whole savage population. Accordingly, 
Burnett and Piper, with half the party, were sent into the scrub, and 
were ordered to allow the natives to pass towards the other half of the 
company under Mitchell, who were to halt with the carts after passing a 
certain low hill. The ambuscade was, however, betrayed by the howling 
of one of their dogs ; whereupon the savages halted, poising their spears. 
A man who belonged to the ambush party foolishly discharged his 
carbine, upon which the blacks fled towards the river, pursued by the 
party in the thicket, who likewise fired upon them. The men of the 
front company rushed to the assistance of their comrades. Seven were 
shot while crossing the river, and although the attack had begun without 
Mitchell's orders, he excused it on the ground that it resulted in their 
deliverance firom imminent danger. The hostilities had clearly been 
commenced by the blacks, who had persisted in following them with such 
bundles of spears as the travellers had never before seen, and had, more- 
over, slain two of their oxen. It was clear that they meant fighting. 
On returning to where their horses had been left unguarded, they found 
the reins held by Piper's gin, ** a tall woman who, wrapped in a blanket 
with Piper's sword on her shoulder, having a blind eye opaque and white 
like that of some Indian idol, presented rather a singular appearance." 
Mitchell named the hill which had witnessed the discomfiture of their 
enemies Mount Dispersion. 

The day's journey was still before them, and on leaving the river, they 
found their path obstructed by a small creek or ana-branch,* and also by 
ponds, mallee-scrub, and patches of caUiiris pine. On the 28th, the word 
of alarm was passed along from the rear, ''The natives." It was another 

• Aaa-bnnch— A bnnoh which, aftec ■ep w ation, ce-onitet. 
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detachment of the Darling tribe, who had not heard of the fight, and 
coming boldly up begged hard for tomahawks. The Major had learned 
by experience that indiscriminate donations of gifts only stimulated 
aboriginal greed, and increased the risk of attack and robbery. On being 
peremptorily refused, the savages vanished. 

May the 31st saw their arrival at the Darling, which, at first, Mitchell 
took to be an ana-branch of the Murray. He postponed his survey back 
to the junction with the Murray, and resolved to trace its course up for 
some distance. A large body of natives appeared on the ist of June, 
who were bent on plundering the drays, but imagined that their clothing 
rendered the whites impervious to their spears. This tribe were 
singularly phlegmatic. Nothing seemed to surprise them, neither horses, 
bullocks, dress, fire-arms, or anything else. Suspecting their evil 
intentions, the leader halted his men, and issued several orders. Finding 
on their part that they were detected, and thus a sudden attack frustrated, 
they decamped into the woods. 

Continuing their journey, the sand hills became more numerous, and 
their surface softer; while the scrub was so close as to be almost 
impassable. At length the Darling became a chain of ponds, and 
Mitchell walked across its channel dryshod. To quote his journal: — 
** While I stood on the adverse side, or right bank of this hopeless river, 
I began to think I had pursued its course long enough. The identity was 
no longer a question. The country on its banks in this part presented 
also the same unvaried desert features that it did in the districts 
examined by us during the preceding year. The Murray, unlike the 
Darling, was a permanent river, and I thought it advisable to exhaust no 
more of my means in the survey of deserts, but rather employ them, and 
the time still at my disposal, in exploring the sources of that river, 
according to my instructions, and in hopes of discovering a better 
country. My anxiety about the safety of the dep6t speedily brought me 
to this determination. During the wet and cold weather, there might be 
less activity among the savage tribes ; but it was not probable that the 
tribe which had collected 500 men to attack Captain Sturt, would be 
quiet in my rear after having lost some of their number. To be in 
detached parties among a savage population was perilous." 

Having, therefore, turned and reached the junction between the two 
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rivers, tbey found it as described by Sturt, even to the sandbank extending 
into the stream, where the savages had attempted to cut off the former 
explorer's party. Thinking that if ever it became necessary to organise 
a search party from Sydney to look for them, an examination would 
probably be made of the confluence as a likely spot, the Surveyor 
resolved to leave a record here. A tree was, therefore, marked with a 
large ''M.'* and the word ''DIG,** while underneath was buried a 
bottle with a brief statement of their route, intentions, names, &c. 

About a hundred miles separated them from the dep6t, where they 
had left Stapylton, and the others ; and considerable anxiety was felt as 
to their safety. Nothing of special import marked their progress until 
June the loth, when within a few miles of the depdt they heard a shot. 
This, they learnt, proceeded from one of the party — ^Webb — ^who had 
transgressed rules by firing at a duck. I suppose they had to be careftd 
of their ammunition, hence duck shooting was against orders. On 
reaching the camp, they received the welcome news that the depdt had 
not been disturbed, the natives never having approached the camp. 
Moreover, Ballindella's leg was uniting, the mother having been un- 
remitting in her care of the chUd. 

And now, having got over the most unpleasant part of their duties, 
Mitchell speaks of tracing the Murray upwards into unknown regions, 
and bidding adieu to the dreary Darling, as " a charming undertaking." 
The first object of research was the junction of the Murrumbidgee with 
the Murray, and on the 13th of June they crossed the Murray, without 
mishap save the drowning of one bullock. The Murray natives were 
quite polite and friendly, their only fault being an intense desire for 
tomahawks. Piper explained that they had run out of tomahawks, 
and that the white men were apt to be ''very saucy'* with their 
guns if too much bothered. The weather having been very rainy at 
times, it was ascertained when Mitchell reached the Murrumbidgee — 
where it joined the Murray — by boat, that there was a freshet in the 
river. On pulling higher up, the latter seemed smaller over the junction, 
though still a splendid stream. 

As they advanced up the left bank of the Murray, the country became 
more and more favourable for farming, or cattle raising purposes, the 
only objection being the soft, yielding banks of the river, which being 
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likewise steep, the water was awkward to reach. On June igth, the 
writer tells us that Piper grew so homesick that he begged of Burnett not 
to mention Bathurst, as it brought tears to his eyes ! He and the beys 
undertook the hunting department, and, along with the dogs, explored the 
woods several miles ahead of the main column. Day after day they 
passed through richly grassed country, meeting with no obstruction from 
the natives, and on June the 20th reached Pyramid Hill. Having gained 
the apex, consisting of a single block of granite, Mitchell was much 
impressed with the view over the surrounding plains. The scene was 
different from anything he had witnessed either in New South Wales or 
elsewhere. Meeting soon after with a small river, they constructed a 
bridge. On July the 3rd, we learn that the widow thought she had come 
far enough, and wished to return. The child cried bitterly at leaving the 
party, as the mother took her departure through the lonely solitudes. 
Mitchell tells us she would have to swim the swollen Murray, pushing the 
little one in front on a raft of bark ; but this was nothing to this wild 
denizen of the bush. On the 6th, however, she returned, having been 
alarmed by some natives. It then appeared that her leaving was a 
suggestion of Piper's gin, who thought she would get an extra share 
of food if the widow were absent I 

They reached another river on the 8th, which was named the Loddon, 
from its resemblance to the English stream of that name. On the loth, 
after traversing magnificent country, they came to another water course, 
and crossing it encamped on an excellent piece of land. This river they 
named the Avoca. Next day another deep stream, flowing westward, 
was encountered — the country still improving in character — and was 
called the Avon. 

On the 13th of July, Major Mitchell seems quite enraptured with the 
territory he had reached. " We had at length," he says, ** discovered a 
country ready for the immediate reception of civilised man ; and destined, 
perhaps, to become eventually a portion of a great empire. Unen- 
cumbered by too much wood, it yet possessed enough for all purposes; 
its soil was exuberant, and its climate temperate; it was bounded on 
three sides by the ocean, and it was traversed by mighty rivers, and 
watered by streams innumerable. Of this Eden, I* was the first European 

* No, you wect not— So. 
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to explore its moantains and streams, to behold its scenery, to investigate 
its geological character, and, by my survey, to develop these natural 
advantages certain to become at no distant date of vast importance to a 
new people." From this it will be gathered that the Major was not over- 
burdened with modesty. It was, perhaps, quite true in a measure ; but 
the egoistic tone is somewhat out of place, when we reflect that Hovell 
and Hume had previously traversed this line of country a little to the 
southward. It was a weakness of the future Sir Thomas, however, to 
depreciate the labours of his predecessors. Sturt remarked many years 
after this date (1848), ** In due time he came to the disputed junction 
(Darling and Murray) which, he tells us, he recognised from its 
resemblance to a drawing of it in my first work. As I have since been 
on the spot, I am sorry to say that it is not at all like the place; because 
it obliges me to reject the only praise Sir Thomas Mitchell ever gave me." 
Crossing another stream, Richardson, the botanical collector, fell in, and 
took his soaking so philosophically that Mitchell named the river after 
him, so as to more than reconcile him to his wet jacket. The weather 
became extrentely cold, and we read of the thermometer standing as low 
as 2/*, and the rocks encrusted with ice. On the 15th, the explorer gave 
the Grampian hills their name, and further regarding nomenclature, he 
remarks : — ** In adding this noble range of mountains to my map, I felt 
some difficulty in deciding on a name. To give appellations that may 
become current in the mouths of future generations, has often been a 
perplexing subject with me, whether they have been required to dis- 
tinguish new counties, towns, or villages, or such great natural features of 
the earth as mountains and rivers. / have always gladly adopted aboriginal 
natnes, and in the absence of these, I have endeavoured to find some good 
reason for the application of others, considering descriptive names the 
best,* such being, in general, the character of those used by the natives 
of this and other countries. Names of individuals seem eligible enough, 
when at all connected with the history of the discovery, or that of the 
nation by whom it was made. The capes on the coast I was then 
approaching, were chiefly distinguished with the names of naval heroes; 
and as such capes were but subordinate points of the primitive range, I 
ventured to connect their summit with the name of the Sovereign in 

• In pCMUoe, I do not tblok the Mi^or adhtnd to this thooryi whiota to admlftblev— Eo. 
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whose reign the extensive, valuable, and interesting region below was 
first explored; and I confess it was not without pride, as a Briton, that 
I, more majorum, gave the name of the Grampians to the extreme 
summit of the southern hemisphere.*' The hill Mitchell alluded to was 
named by him Mount William, after His Majesty King William IV. 

Advancing along the northern side of the Grampians in a westerly 
direction, on the i8th of July they reached a stream flowing through a 
richly grassed and beautiful country, in latitude 36^ 4/ S, and longitude 
142^ 40' E. From some natives, Piper ascertained that it was known 
as the river Wimmera, which name was adopted. Next day, they made 
but small progress, having to cross no less than five branches of this 
water-course. A hill at the western extremity of the range was named 
Mount Zero, after which, to the northward, they discovered Mount 
Arapiles. Ponds and streams being forded on their route, on the 21st 
they reached the Wimmera, once more flowing in one deep channel, 
nearly as large as the Murrumbidgee. Travelling due west, they lost 
sight of the river, nor could they imagine what course it had taken. 
Climbing a hill, Mitchell had a view of twelve circular lakes ; and next 
day, on ascending a higher summit, no less than twenty-seven circular 
lakes were in sight. Beyond these an extensive wooded valley, whence 
smoke arose, could be seen. As they advanced, the natives of the 
district usually fled at their approach — a circumstance which Mitchell 
regretted on account of the nomenclature of his map; but assuredly 
their flight was preferable to the dangerous attention of the Darling 
aboriginals. 

On the 27th they halted, and Mr. Stapylton was directed to ride 
forward in the direction of 30° W. of S., and ascertain if there was a 
river ahead. He did not return that evening, much to Mitchell's alarm — 
doubtless remembering Cunningham. He had only taken one companion, 
and was due at sunset. Next day, two search parties were sent out, but 
at mid-day the wanderer returned, having ridden twenty miles in the 
indicated direction without meeting with any river. After some very 
muddy travelling, with carts sinking over the axles, and cattle almost 
useless with fatigue, they at length, on the 30th, found solid granite 
beneath their feet. They then encamped on a fine stream flowing 
through a thinly wooded valley, richly grassed. This evening Mitchell 
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records as one of the happiest in his life, so pleased was he to get into 
such agreeable territory with none of his men on the sick list. 

On the jistf after merrily moving over hill and dale, the Major being 
in excellent spirits and thoroughly pleased with himself, they were 
brought to a full stop by a fine river flowing nearly south-west. This was 
christened the Glenelg, after the Secretary of State for the Colonies. At 
this point it was about xao feet broad and I2 feet deep. Granite 
protruded in some places, but, in general, the features of the valley, 
through which the stream flowed, were beautiftdly smooth and rounded, 
almost clear of timber, and accessible everywhere. On the ist of August, 
Mitchell embarked in the boats with a fortnight's provisions, leaving 
Stapylton with nine men to look after the stores and cattle. After one 
day*s experience, however, they found that they could more conveniently 
pursue their way by land, being intercepted on the river by overhanging 
branches, and afterwards by a waterfall. The Major was again delighted with 
the quality of the country, which he describes as the finest imaginable, 
either for sheep or cattle. He is constrained to quote poetry, for it seems 
to him that the land was everywhere alike good and beautiful. Following 
the course of the river by land proved a tedious undertaking. They 
were obliged to grope their way round the heads of ravines often very 
remote from the stream, and yet very similar to the valley in which the 
main stream flowed. Nevertheless, they found a bountiful distribution of 
waters for the supply of a numerous population, and a soil well adapted 
for cultivation. They discovered some fine ponds, which, from the 
circumstance of a bronze-winged pigeon arising, were called Pigeon 
Ponds. This nomenclature is hardly consistent with the Major's 
principles as laid down a page or so back. The magnificence of the 
country, however, seems to have left him little else to think of. On 
August the 6th, their drays got stuck fast, and next day they met with 
some natives, who would have nothing to say to them. On the 6th, they 
crossed a stream, which was named the Chetwynd, being, I think, 
Stapylton's Christian name. Very hard to see the connection in after 
years I Passing through splendid country, and crossing various rivulets, 
they entered the valley of Nangeela, an open, grassy country, with hills 
round and smooth as carpet, meadows broad and green as the emerald, 
or golden with the bloom of the ratmnculus. They met a gin with her 
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little boy» who, being a woman, was not much alarmed, and could 
converse with the native ladies of their party. They were much surprised 
at the style of her costume. Not that she wore anything in. particular to 
wonder about : but her bag was of woven rush, and she carried it in a 
different fashion. Her dress really consisted of a kangaroo cloak next 
her skin. This was slung on her back, and over it two grass mats. 
Between the mats and the cloak she carried the baby boy. Lower down 
outside the mats was the bag. In front she wore nothing at alL She told 
them that the main stream, which they had called the Glenelg, was known 
to them as the Ttmidngandgeenf rather too long a name for a comfortable 
map ! The small stream was called the Wando : much more pronounc- 
able. On the nth, they reached the banks of another stream called the 
Wannon, which they forded, and encamped in the bosom of a woody 
range. The natives were still very shy, and ran away on all occasions, a 
circumstance not altogether to be regretted from one point of view, 
although Mitchell seems to have been disappointed. On the 15th August, 
having missed two bullocks, Piper was condemned to receive no provisions 
for a wuk, and the other native to be kept every second night on watch. 
Curious penalties 1 Having crossed a stream, which Mitchell named the 
Stokes, in memory of a brother officer, who fell at Badajoz. (This 
occurred about 29 years previously, and cannot be said to be a very 
appropriate or descriptive title.) By the 17th, they had reached the 
banks of the Glenelg, much broader and freer from obstacle. They 
possessed two sound boats, and were within reach of the sea. Stapylton 
received instructions to occupy a round point of hilly ground, named 
Fort 0*Hare (after Mitchell's commanding officer, who also fell at 
Badajoz I) On the i8th, the leader embarked with sixteen men, leaving 
eight at the depdt. 

In two days they reached the coast, within fifteen miles of Cape 
Northumberland. They were, however disappointed in not finding a 
good harbour at the river's mouth. The stream spread into two shallow 
basins, with hardly enough depth to float their boats, and reached the sea 
by two narrow channels, navigable only by very small craft. The bay at 
the mouth they called Discovery Bay; and from this point Mount 
Gambier bore 23® 40' N. of W. A plank was picked up on the shore, 
which bore the letters ''I.W.B., 1832,'* and ixi the afternoon, having 
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completed his survey, Mitchell re-embarked, so as to return a few miles 
up the river, and encamp for the night. The men were also presented 
with a bottle of whisky, in which they drank the health of the Secretary 
of State for the Colonies,* and the river was thus formally and happily 
baptised. Having reached Fort O'Hare at two o'clock on the 22nd, 
Mitchell's next resolve was to cross and examine the high ground which 
enclosed its basin to the east, and so turn their face homewards. In 
doing this they adopted a more southerly route, and explored the Rifle 
Range of hills running from the Grampians towards Cape Bridgwater. 
In their progress eastward they were governed by the line of the Crawford 
River, where their progress vras much impeded by trees, fallen timber and 
soft soil. Leaving their carts stuck in the mud, and allowing the cattle a 
little rest, they named a hill Mount Eckersley, and from the top saw 
Portland Bay in the distance. Crossing, and naming, the Fitzroy River, 
they slept in a wood during a heavy storm. " The groaning trees," says 
the Surveyor, ** had afforded us shelter without letting fall even a single 
branch upon our heads." This remark is called forth by the singular fadt 
that the Australian forests are, in general, very brittle wood, and no 
experienced bushman likes to sleep under trees, especially during high 
winds. 

They reached the shore of Portland Bay on the 29th, near Laurence's 
Island, and Lady Percy's Isles. Mitchell expected some expression of 
surprise on the countenance of ** Tommy Came-last," who was a native 
of the interior, but he was perfectly placid and undisturbed. Indeed, 
he rather surprised his leader shortly afterwards, by announcing that he 
had discovered on the shore the shoe marks of a white man, and produced 
some broken tobacco pipes and a glass bottle, which he had picked up. 
Soon afterwards they found that the Messrs. Henty had a considerable 
farming establishment close by, and on approaching their house Mitchell 
was hospitably received. He learnt that the bay was much frequented by 
vessels engaged in the whaling industry, and that regular communication 
was kept up between this place and Launceston. The Messrs. Henty 
imported sheep and cattle extensively, finding in the whalers good 
customers for all kinds of farm produce. On August the 30th, he 

* It giTM me gnat MtltfadUon to ncord the h,& that The Right Honoucable the Marqnia of Ripon, the 
preMDt Seoretarf of State for the Coleniea, hat accepted the dedicattoa oi thla book. Febmaxy, 1895. 
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ascended and named Mount Kincaidi in honour of another Peninsular 
hero. Then he witnessed the chase after a whale. Finally, after 
procuring a small supply of flour from their hosts, and a plentiful quantity 
of vegetables, they prepared to depart, naming a small stream the Survey 
River, and a hill Mount Clay. 

Rainy and foggy weather now set in, and their homeward journey 
was thereby impeded. They had already drawn their boats overland 
about 3,000 miles, and were unwilling to abandon them. Still they 
thought it best to leave one behind which was somewhat leaky, so as to 
facilitate the journey of 400 miles which lay between them and the 
nearest outposts of civilization. On the 4th September the Major scaled 
a hill which he named Mount Napier. This he found to be an extinct 
volcano. He made several different ascents of this hill from which he 
saw two lakes. One was named Lake Linlithgow and a range of hills 
was called the Pyrenees, no doubt in recollection of the Peninsular 
War. Progressing eastward through muddy ground, it became necessary 
to further lighten the carts so as to pass the numerous swamps which 
lay before them. On the 12th September they came across a stream 
which Mitchell believed was the principal head of the Wannon, crossed 
by them a month previously. Encamping in a fine valley they saw two 
peaks of the Grampians, which they named Mounts Bainbrigge and 
Pierrepoint. Next day they discovered and named Lake Nivelle, and 
another peak which was called Mount Sturgeon. For several months 
they had experienced rain every day which, although it removed the 
discomfort of thirst, made travelling very arduous. On the 14th they 
ascended Mount Abrupt, at the south-east extremity of the Grampians, 
beholding from its summit "a truly sublime scene" extending over a vast 
expanse of country. On the 15th they found the ground so soft and 
boggy that it was impossible to proceed, and one of the bullocks fell 
to rise no more. Likewise an axle broke, and though sorely disappointed, 
Mitchell ordered the tents to be set up. 

After considerable deliberation, it was decided that the leader should 
go ahead with the light carts, the boat, and a month's provisions, 
leaving the others provisions for two months, so that the cattle might 
rest. The i8th was occupied in making preparations for setting out on 
the morrow. The Major seems to place the very highest importance 
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on his colIeAion of birds and animals, which he enumerates with pride, 
especially a pig-footed creature, which measured ten inches in length, 
and having no tail — found on the i6th June.* He also had a considerable 
herbarium, with numerous seeds and bulbs. 

The camp, where Mr. Stapylton and his party were to remain, was 
appropriately named Lake Repose. " Tommy Came-first/' having sore 
feet, and the widow were to stay at the dep6t, while ** Tommy Came- 
last" and Piper were to accompany the advance party. On the igth, 
when about to set out, Turandurey, the widow, appeared with white 
painted circles round her eyes, and her little daughter's eyes were 
likewise marked. This was the native fashion of mourning; for the 
mother had at length determined to entrust her child into the Major's 
keeping. ''I was gratified," he writes, *'with such a proof of the 
mother's confidence in us, but I should have been less willing to take 
charge of her child had I not been aware of the wretched state of 
slavery to which the native females are doomed. I felt additional 
interest in this poor child, from the circumstance of her having suffered 
so much by the accident which befel her while with our party; and 
which had not prevented her firom now preferring our mode of living so 
much that I believe the mother at length despaired of being ever able 
to initiate her thoroughly in the mysteries of killing and eating snakes, 
lizards, rats, and similar food. The widow had been long enough with 
us to be sensible how much more her sex was respected by civilised 
men than by savages ; and, as I conceived, it was with such sentiments 
that she committed her child to my charge, under the immediate care, 
however, of Piper's gin." The Major now advanced with his party by 
Mount Nicholson, along the southern slopes of the Pyrenees. The 
country was still of very fine character, watered by streams, and with 
occasional salt water lakes. On the 26th of September he named a hill 
Mount Greenock, and on the 27th he remarks, ** I was surprised to hear 
the voice of a Scotchwoman in the camp this morning. The peculiar 
accent and rapid utterance could not be mistaken, as I thought. I 
called to enquire who the stranger was, when I ascertained that it 
was only " Tommy Came-last," who was imitating a Scotch female who 

* Original animal deposited in Sydnej Maieam, Gtnia named by Mr. Ogilby Choeropus BcaiuUttm, It 
eertainly it a very strange beast, judging from Its pietuse in Mitchell's joomal. 
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had been very kind to him at Portland Bay." We are farther told that 
the talent for imitation is very strong among the aboriginals. Sometimes 
even the widow would entertain the men with an imitation of the 
Surveyor General himself^ taking angles, drawing from nature, giving 
orders, &c. 1 

After passing over a very level and extensive flat, exceedingly green, 
and resembling an English Park, they crossed a small stream which 
they believed to be the Loddon, and discovered a pass in the Pyrenees 
which they named Expedition Pass. On the 30th of September, from 
the summit of a hill which he called Mount Macedon, he saw Port Phillip, 
with indented Head and Point Nepean at a distance of about fifty miles. 

** At that vast distance I could trace no sign of life about the harbour. 
No stockyards, cattle or even smoke, although at the highest northe];n 
point of the Bay, I saw a mass of white objects which might have been 
either tents or vessels. I perceived a white speck, which I took for 
breakers or white sand, on the projecting point of the north eastern 
shore." 

Near Mount Campbell they were somewhat annoyed at the persistent 
conduct of some savages, who hung about the camp evidently bent on 
mischief or plunder. Mitchell says he was not sorry to see them continue 
to do so, as he had made up his mind to have a little amusement at their 
expense; although their object, he thought, was nothing less than to kiU 
them when asleep. 

" Accordingly, at a given signal, Burnett suddenly sallied forth wearing 
a gilt mask, and holding in his hand a blue light with which he fixed a 
rocket. Two men concealed behind the boat carriage bellowed hideously 
through trumpets, while all the others shouted and discharged their 
carbines into the air." The natives decamped instantly, and never 
re-appeared, and little wonder under the circumstances I Mitchell here 
gives it as his opinion, that no kindness had the slightest effect in altering 
the disposition and savage desire of these wild men, to kill the strangers 
on their first coming among them. He likewise asserts that Australia 
can never be explored with safety, except by very powerful parties, and 
looks forward to the death of many brave white men at the hands of 
the aboriginals. 

Nothing of peculiar interest happened to the party on their homeward 

I 
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route — ^which now lay over territory which soon afterwards became the 
main road to Sydney — ^until the Z3th Odtober. Having reached a river, 
one of their number — ^James Taylor — ^who was looking for a crossing, was 
accidentally drowned. The body was recovered in about six minutesi and 
every effort made to restore animation, but without success. 

** With a sincerity of grief which must always pervade the breasts of 
men losing one of their number under such circumstances, we consigned 
the body of poor Taylor to a deep grave, the doctor having previously 
laid it between two large sheets of baric. I was myself confounded with 
the most heartfelt sorrow, when I turned from the grave of poor ' Tally- 
ho ' (as he was called) never to hear his bugle blast again.*' 

The scene of this fatal accident was a swampy river, between the 
Goulboum and Putter's Range, probably that now known as the Broken 
River. 

The Ovens River was reached on the isth Odtober at its junction 
with a smaller stream, which, having crossed and passing over swampy 
and muddy country, they reached the Murray on the Z9th. Here it was 
eighty yards broad, and having reached the right bank, they had no 
other stream to cross till they reached the Murrumbidgee, where they 
might consider themselves at home. On the 21st they ascended a hill 
which was named Mount Trafalgar, and on the 27th crossed the 
Murrumbidgee. Says Mitchell : — ** Brightly shone the sun, the sky was 
dressed in blue and gold, and the fields were fuU of starlike flowers and 
overgrown with joyous growth, on the first day of my ride homeward 
along the green banks of the Murrumbidgee. Seven months had elapsed 
since I had seen either a road or a bridge, although during that time I 
had traveUed over 2,400 miles/' 

MitcheU was an eminently lucky explorer, and unquestionably a man 
of considerable ability. The fault in his character was an unfortunate 
egoism, which appears in his conduct and writings. Nevertheless, 
he was nominally the happy discoverer of Australia Felix, and for this 
splendid service he was rewarded with knighthood. Henceforward he 
was known as Sir Thomas Mitchell. 

While Major Mitchell was engaged in this important work, the 
settlement of another great Colony was projected by the South Australian 
Company, of which Mr. George Fife Angas was the leading spirit. The 
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Act of Parliament having been complied with, so as to enable the 
Commissioners to found the Colony, the London Gazette published the 
foUowing appointments on the 4th of February, 1836: — 

His Excellency Captain John Hindmarsh, Governor; Mr. Hurtte 
Fisher, Resident Commissioner; Sir John Jeffcott, Judge; Charles Mann, 
Advocate General; Osmond Gilles, Treasurer; John Brown, Emigration 
Agent; Colonel Light, Surveyor General; George Strickland Kingston, 
Deputy Surveyor General; and some minor officers. 

Colonel Light left England in the Rapid, on the 4th of May, 1836, 
arriving at Antechamber Bay, Kangaroo Island, on the igth of August. 
From thence he proceeded to Nepean Bay, where the John Pirie and 
two other vessels of the South Australian Company were lying at anchor, 
many officials, passengers, and emigrants having been landed. 

One of Light's first duties was to select a site for the capital of 
South Australia, and likewise an adequate extent of land to satisfy the 
claims of purchasers to whom the Commissioners had already sold 
various areas; and many of whom had actually arrived and were waiting 
for their properties. 

When we learn that Colonel Light and his staff were much perplexed 
and embarrassed by the very natural importunities of these clamorous 
claimants, we can scarcely repress our indignation at the crass stupidity 
of the authorities, who had before them the lamentable results of 
similar mismanagement in the case of Western Australia, which has 
been already referred to. Those were the days when "red tape" was 
rampant in the "circumlocution office." 

The Surveyor General was divided in his choice regarding the 
location for the capitaL Port Lincoln and Encounter Bay had their 
advantages and their supporters; but eventually he decided that the 
most eligible site was Port Adelaide, near Holdfast Bay. On the i8th 
December the Tarn O'Shanter weighed anchor at Holdfast Bay, and in 
company with another English vessel sailed up Port Adelaide Creek, 
between the overhanging mangrove trees. Across the plain — a Mr. 
Kingston — one of the Survey staff — had pitched his tent on the bank 
of the river, and Light sele£led this spot for the townsite — Port 
Adelaide to be the harbour. 

Meantime the Governor had not arrived from England, and Light, 
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reflecting that no definite point had been arranged for ships to call, 
concluded that possibly His Excellency had put in at Port Lincoln. 
His conjecture proved to be correct, and, in response to a message 
firom the Surveyor, Captain Hindmarsh arrived on board the Buffalo, 
on the 28th December, 1836, when the British flag was hoisted amid 
great rejoicings, and the Governor's commission read in the presence 
of some 200 people. 

Light's selection was subjected to a good deal of severe, and, peiiiaps, 
un^r criticism. The Governor, being a naval officer, would have 
preferred a coast site, and he had many friends who advocated his 
opinion. The Survejror, however, was confident in the wisdom of his 
choice, and issued several papers defending his views. All his notes, 
however, together with the original plan of Adelaide, were destroyed by 
fire, and consequently he abandoned his pubUcations. 

In the pre&ce to his notes, the following paragraph occurs : — 
" The Barton College, near Adelaide, March 28th, 1839— 
" The reasons that led me to fix Adelaide where it is, I do not expect to 
be generally understood or calmly judged of at present. My enemies, 
however, by disputing their validity in every particular, have done me the 
good service of fixing the whole of the responsibility on me. I am 
perfectly willing to bear it; and I leave to posterity, and not to them, to 
decide whether I am entitled to praise or blame." 

This gallant officer, who had fought bravely under the Duke of 
Wellington, through the Peninsular War, and whose monument stands in 
the Centre of Light Square, Adelaide, seemed to feel the sting of adverse 
criticism so keenly that it undermined his health, and we find that he 
died on the 5th of October, 1839. 
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CHAPTER IX. 

The Founding of ViSoria. Batman's Compact with the Natives. 

The Wonderful Story of William Buckley, 

the " Wild White Man." 




f E now reach a somewhat important period in the 
history of Anstralia. We have seen Australia Felix 
discovered by Sir Thomas Mitchell, although, strictly 
speaking, he was not the first discoverer. As already 
noted, the Henty brothers, of Tasmania, had for some 
time established themselves in Portland Bay, and two 
more £amous men had, a year before Mitchell's appearance, reached the 
valley of the Yarra Yarra. I refer to John Batman, and John Fawkner 
—the latter sometimes known as the Father of Melbourne. 

The history of Batman's famous compact with the aboriginals cannot 
well be passed over without a short reference thereto. In a letter, dated 
May 25th, 1838, he wrote informing Colonel Arthur, the Governor of 
Tasmania, that he — being a native of New South Wales, but settled in 
Van Diemen's Land — had devised a scheme for civiUsing the natives of 
Port Phillip. He had previously, it seems, been engaged in a similar 
project in connection with the Tasmanian aboriginals, but had now 
tonied his attention to the blacks of the mainland. So far back as 1827, 
Mr, Batman, and Mr. J. T. Gellibrand, of Hobart Town, had asked the 
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New Sooth Wales Government for permission to occapy pastoral lands 
at either Port Phillip or Western Point, offering to place thereon stock to 
the value of £5»ooo. Their request was refused, however, on the ground 
that the territory was beyond the jurisdiction of the Sydney authorities. 
Not to be daunted, nevertheless, by such an objection, Batman, Gellibrand, 
Swanston, Simpson, and others, adlually conceived the Napoleonic 
project of acquiring an enormous tract of land, measuring no less than 
750,000 acres, direct from the aboriginals. Their idea seems to have 
been — ^to quote their own words — '' to obtain from the natives a grant of 
a portion of that territory (Port Phillip) upon equitable principles, by 
which the objedt of civilisation would be established, which, in process of 
time, would lead to the civilisation of a large portion of the aboriginals 
of that extensive country.'* 

Accordingly, on the I2th of May, 1835, Mr. Batman sailed from 
Launceston in the Norval* (an appropriate name certainly), and accom- 
panied by seven Sydney natives, landed at Port Phillip on the 26th of the 
same month. They saw some Port Phillip blacks, who forthwith 
decamped, and were pursued up country by the philanthropic Batman, 
with his Sydney natives and a party of sailors. On coming up with 
some of their chiefs, it was explained to them that the object of the 
visit was to buy land from them and settle upon the soil. The un- 
sophisticated natives agreed to the proposal, which they certainly did not 
understand, nor could they even by their own laws dispose of any portion 
of the soil. ^ In any case, Batman spent five days in examining his 
friture property, marked trees, and drew up a deed of assignment. He 
was, as may well be believed, well pleased with the country, which was, 
he thought, about as fine grazing land as he could wish, and nicely 
watered ; so he left five natives and three white men to erect a house for 
him, and lay out a garden, embarking — himself in the best of spirits — 
for Launceston on the 14th of June. The others, who were concerned 
in this noble scheme, were Messrs. Charles Swanston, Thomas Bannister, 
James Sampson, Joseph Tice Gellibrand, J. and W. Robertson, Henry 
Arthur, H. Wedge, J. Sinclair, J. T. CoUicott, Anthony Cotterel, W. G. 
Sams, Michael ConneUy, and George Mercer. 

* " Uj mme it Nonral, on GmnpUn HiUt mj hthw fed hit floekt.**— Tngody of Dougl4t$,^j6bn Horn*. 

t S«e Wm. BuoUey't dMlarattoo %% end of cbapctr. 
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In the following February, Mr. Gellibrand wrote a letter, which 
contains the following glowing description of their acquisition. We had 
just returned from looking over the property. " The whole country/' he 
says, " is of the most beautiful description, the lands of the best quality, 
every part of Batman's account correct. The natives are as fine as the 
land, and if the Government does not interfere with us, we shall be able 
immediately to civilise and evangelise the inhabitants. I confess that I 
am sanguine enough to imagine that / can trace the finger of Providence, 
and that we shall be the humble instruments of communicating temporal 
and eternal happiness to our benighted neighbours. If we only sow the 
seed we may expect a blessing upon it, and that its effect will extend over 
the continent of New Holland." A truly pious man was Gellibrand I 

It certainly was a noble purchase, and all would have gone well if the 
flag of His Britannic Majesty did not wave over the Australian continent. 
The territory is thus set forth in the deed :*— " All that tract and indented 
head of land situate on the Bay of Port Phillip, taking in the whole tract 
of land, and containing about 100,000 acres of land, more or less ; and 
also all that other tract of land situate at Port Phillip, running from the 
branch of the river at the top of the Port, about seven miles from the 
mouth of the river, forty miles North-East, and from thence went forty 
miles across Namao Downs or Plains, and from thence went across 
Valawmamartar (the Vilnumnati Hills) to Geelong Harbour at the head 
of the same, containing 500,000 acres, more or less, together with all 
timber, ways, rights, appurtenances, and so forth, &c., &c." 

The vendors of this truly grand estate were Jagajaga, Cooloolook, 
Bungaree, Yanyan, Mowstrip, and Mommamala, all redoubtable 
aboriginal chiefs, believed to be hereditary possessors of the soil. It 
is surprising that these dusky landowners placed such a low value on 
their lands. No doubt, they took into consideration the advantage of 
being evangelised, and eternally done for, by the kindly Batman and 
his friends. Wooloomooloo, whose name still exists in a thriving Colonial 
town, was the Sydney interpreter, and this person declared that his Port 
Phillip compatriots did not understand a word of the agreement ; but 
that was a secondary consideration. The price to be paid to the native 
vendors was an annuity of two hundred pounds per annum. To show what 
an excellent bargain the Tasmanian Evangelists had struck, the price 
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they at once put upon one-seventeenth share of the property was iCS^t^^^^* 
and they very truly declared it to be dirt cheap at that price. 
But, alas, as Bums sa3rs : — 

"The best laid schMiiM of mice uid men 
All gang aglee." 

Neither the Imperial nor the Colonial Government would endorse this 
beautiful missionary scheme, and eventually the Company had to be 
content with ao^ooo, instead of three-quarters of a million of acres. As 
Mr. Howitt tersely puts it, writing in 1864 : — '' Still worse, one John 
Fawkner, and a few friends, sailed over to Port Phillip, and, pasring no 
regard whatever to their compact with the natives, cooUy squatted himself 
down at a little distance from Batman's hut, on the so-called Batman's 
Hill, turned out his flocks where Melbourne now stands, and com- 
placently began to plough up the meadow land just on the eastern bank 
of the Yarra. From that location John Fawkner never budged, but 
successively opened an inn and a newspaper office, whence he issued a 
MS. newspaper ; and has continued to watch the growth of that extra- 
ordinary town frx>m his own single hut, to a population of more than 
one hundred thousand souls." 

I have already referred to an Englishman named Thomas Pamphlet, 
who, with two companions, unwittingly threw in their lot with the 
blacks ; and also to George Clarke, alias " the Barber." They lived but 
a short time among the aboriginals; but I must here refer to one of the 
most remarkable incidents in the original transactions of the Van 
Diemen's Land Association. Their object, as I have said, was to 
evangelise the natives ; although they failed in that design, they certainly 
unearthed the strangest naturalised aboriginal that has ever been heard 
of. A short summary of his story cannot fail to be interesting. 

It will be remembered that Colonel Collins temporarily encamped at 
Port Phillip in 1803, having with him several detachments of the Royal 
Marines, a number of free settlers, and several hundred prisoners. He 
landed on the 3rd of October, and sailed for Van Diemen's Land on the 
30th of the following January. Previously to his arrival, Mr. Charles 
Grimes, the then Surveyor-General, had completed the marine survey 
of Flinders, by making an outline of the harbour of Port Phillip, and 
reported the existence of the river now known as the Yarra Yarra, the 
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Australian for " ever-flowing-water," It was for a long time a problem 
as to why Collins abandoned Port Phillip, after having such ample 
opportunity of discovering its magnificent capabilities; but subsequent 
researches into the early archives of New South Wales, have brought to 
light a MS. journal of Grimes' explorations, accompanied by a chart of 
Port Phillip. It would appear that Collins was influenced by the report 
of the surveyor, which was unfavourable, and, likewise, he was led astray 
by the glowing accounts of the fertility and beauty of the opposite shores 
of Tasmania. In any case, after a very cursory examination, he left the 
place, making a historic, and almost unaccountable blunder. It appears 
that four convicts escaped from Port Phillip two days after Christmas, 
1803, when the intention of Colonel Collins to return to Van Diemen's 
Land was made known. One of these was William Buckleyi the ** Wild 
White Man," who may certainly be termed one of the celebrities of 
Australian history. 

He was bom at Macclesfield, in Cheshire, in 1780, and apprenticed to 
the trade of bricklayer. The ofier of a handsome bounty of ten guineas 
induced him to throw up the trowel in favour of the sword, and he 
enlisted in the Cheshire Militia, subsequently volunteering for the 4th 
Battalion of the King's Own Regiment of Foot. He afterwards went 
to Holland, where he saw some service, and was wounded in the right 
hand. His regiment returned to Chatham, where he remained for some 
time. To use his own words, ''there I received another bounty for 
extended service, having been now for about four years a soldier, and by 
attention to my duty and general steadiness of conduct, having acquired 
the good opinion of my officers. Perhaps my unusual height — six feet 
five — may also have predisposed them in my favour." It is supposed 
that, soon after this, he was apprehended for striking a superior officer ; 
although, he says himself, '' as the laws were strangely administered in 
those da}rs, when soldiers and sailors were concerned, I do not know 
to this hour the precise character or extent of my sentence." He 
may possibly have been unconscious of his act through intoxication, 
and then treated in a very summary fashion. In any case, being a 
bricklayer, he was selected among the convicts who were to aid in 
colonising Port Phillip. "The treatment I received on the passage," 
he writes, "was very good, and, as I endeavoured to make myself useful 
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on board, I was permitted to be the greater part of my time on deck, 
assisting the crew in working the ship. In justice to the officers placed 
over us, I must say the treatment all the prisoners received at their 
hands was as far from suffering as could be expected, at a time when 
prison discipline was generally carried out by coercion; and the lash 
and the rope, in too many instances, were considered too good for all 
who had been convicted/* 

On the 27th of December, 1803, three convicts— one of whom vras 
Buckley — managed to pass the sentry, another who accompanied them 
being shot dead. They mustered some rations, a gun, several tin pots 
and a kettle, "i^ No rasher project can possibly be imagined. Death from 
starvation in the bush was almost a certainty, and, if re-captured, they 
would probably meet with another form of death. Daring every danger 
for liberty, they made their way through the scrub, encamping for the 
first time about twenty miles from where Melbourne now stands. The 
foUowing day their provisions were exhausted, so they had to make for 
the sea-shore. They directed their course along the east shore of Port 
Phillip. Here, for a few days, they managed to keep life in them by 
eating shell-fish; and, passing to Indented Head, they could see the 
ship CalcnUa, in which they had come from England, l}ring at anchor in 
the bay. Buckley's companions, worn out with fgitigue and hunger, 
endeavoured to attract the attention of those on board ; and failing in 
this they resolved to return, and throw themselves on the mercy of 
Colonel CoUins. This was on the seventh day after their escape, and 
we can scarcely wonder at their decision. 

Buckley, however, was inflexible. ''To all their advice and 
entreaties," he says, " I turned a deaf ear, being determined to endure 
every kind of suffering rather than surrender my liberty. After some 
time, we separated, going in different directions. When I had parted 
from my companions, although I preferred doing so, I was overwhelmed 
with the various feelings that oppressed me ; indeed, it would be vain to 
attempt describing my sensations. I thought of the fiiends of my youth, 
the scenes of my boyhood and early manhood; of the slavery of my 
punishment ; of the liberty I had panted for, and which, though now 

* ThU kettto th»j thiew mwvf oo the flnt day of thdr Jouniey, and It wm Idand, thlrty^wo yean aftcnracda, by 

•ooM Cotonltif, while elaarlog gioand for agrieultunl poxpoies.— Bd. 
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realized after a fashion, made the heart sick even at its enjoyment. I 
remember I was here subjected to the most severe mental sufferings for 
several hours, and then pursued my solitary journey." Truly, to this 
strange man, ** A day, an hour of glorious liberty, was worth a whole 
eternity of bondage." 

He was now alone, and unarmed, in the trackless desert; for his 
companions took the gun with them. These men were never seen again, 
and must have either perished of hunger or been killed by the natives. 
He followed the line of the sea coast to the southward, subsisting chiefly 
on uncooked shell-fish, for he had no means of kindling a fire. He also 
found some edible berries, and a kind of creeping plant like a melon, 
upon which he managed to maintain his strength. He also suffered 
severely from lack of water. At length, his wanderings brought him to a 
part of the coast where a stream of fresh water entered the sea, and 
where shell-fish were plentifiil. This stream was called by the natives 
Karaaf, and it empties itself about three miles to the west of what is now 
the watering place of Queenscliff. Here he seems to have remained some 
months, living in an absolutely wild state, serving his apprenticeship — as 
it were — ^by way of qualification for his subsequent savage career. 

At length, he was seen by three armed blacks, firom whom he 
endeavoured to escape, without success. They gazed in wonder upon 
him, which may well be imagined. A white man six feet five in height 
was enough to astonish the most phlegmatic aboriginal 1 He had 
built himself a sort of hut of reeds, which the natives entered without 
ceremony. As he says in his autobiography: — "My new friends — if 
friends they were to be — made themselves very much at home, although 
uninvited. One made up a large fire, another threw off his rug, and went 
into the sea for crayfish, which, on his return, he threw alive into the 
flame, at the same time looking at me with an expression as much as 
to indicate that they intended to grill me next, by way of a change of 
diet. I can afford to smile, and even laugh, now, at the recollection; 
but, at the time, I can assure the reader I was by no means satisfied 
with the prospect before me, nor with my visitors." 

At length, having cooked the fish, they handed him a portion, and 
when he had eaten it, beckoned him to follow them. He had no 
alternative but to obey, and they reached two turf huts where he had to 
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spend a miserable night, with one of his captors constantly on the watch, 

lest he should escape. Next day, he point-blank refused to go with them 

any further. They offered to let him stay where he was if he would hand 

over his stockings. He declined to part with his foot gear, worn as they ' 

were ; and they went off| one of them returning almost immediately with 

a rush basket full of berries in exchange for his wretched stockings, upon 

which the black had evidently set his heart. But Buckley was not to be 

persuaded, and eventually they left him to his own devices. 

At length, his giant strength and marvellous endurance began to fail, 
and he resolved, in spite of all risks, to return to the ship if possible. 
On his way to where he supposed the Calcutta to be lying at anchor, he 
picked up a native spear, which was sticking in a mound, and used it as a 
staff to assist his weary steps. This slight incident changed the whole 
current of his career, as his marvellous story shows. The spear had been 
left to mark the grave of a dead chief. The tribe of aboriginals who 
inhabited this district, had a superstitious belief that white persons are 
natives of their own race come to life again, and if such resurrected 
individuals are believed to represent dead friends, they receive kindly 
treatment, if not, they are treated as enemies. Buckley was certainly 
bom under a lucky star; for a chief of the tribe, with which he afterwards 
lived, had recently died. 

Two days after he had found the spear, the wretched man was dis- 
covered by two gins. He had thrown himself down under a tree to rest, 
and on observing him, thus prostrate, the ladies very naturally ran off to 
their lords and masters, with the information that an enormous white 
man was asleep under a tree. ''Presently" he says in his narrative, 
"they all came upon me unawares, and seizing me by the arms and 
hands, began beating their arms and breast, and mine, in a manner that 
the others had done. After a short time they lifted me up, and they made 
the same sign, giving me to understand that I was in want of food. 
The women assisted me to walk, the men shouting hideous noises, and 
tearing their hair. When we arrived at their huts, they brought a 
kind of bucket made of dry bark, into which they put gum and water, 
converting it by that means into a sort of pulp. This they offered me 
to eat, and I did so very greedily. They called me Murrangurk, 
which I afterwards learnt was the name of a chief, who formerly 
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belonged to their tribe, and who had been buried at the spot where I 
had found the piece of spear I still carried with me. They have a 
belief that when they dici they go to some place or other, and are 
made into white men; and that they then return to this world again 
for another existence. They think all the white people, previous to 
death, were belonging to their own tribes, thus returned to life in a 
different colour. In cases when they have killed white men it is 
generally because they have imagined them to have been originally 
enemies, or belonging to tribes with whom they were hostile. In 
accordance with this belief, they fancied me to be one of their tribe 
who had been recently killed in a fight, in which his daughters had been 
speared also. As I have said before, he was buiied at the mound I saw; 
and my having the remains of his spear with me, confirmed them in 
this opinion. To this providential superstition I was indebted for all 
the kindness afterwards shown me. In a short time they went away, 
making signs for me to remain; and on returning they brought with 
them several large fat grubs, which are found buried in decayed trees, 
and more particularly about the roots. These grubs they gave me to 
eat, and by this time so changed was my palate, that I did so and 
found them delicious." 

After this, poor Buckley lived in clover, from an aboriginal point of 
view. He was placed in charge of the deceased Murrangurk*s brother, 
who kept him out of harm's way while the constant fights, which they 
engaged in, were going on; for it would appear that this tribe never 
let a week pass without having a bloody battle, in which several of 
their number fell. This, in one way, should account for the rapid 
extinction of the native Australian races. 

To describe all these fights would be tedious, but the description of 
one from the pen of the "Wild White Man" may be interesting. "One 
day, we were unexpectedly intruded upon by a very numerous tribe — 
about three hundred. This appearance coming across the plains 
occasioned great alarm, as they were seen to be the Waarengbadawd, 
with whom my tribe was at enmity. On their approach, our men 
retreated into the lake, and smeared their bodies all over with clay, 
preparatory to a fight. The women ran with all their children into the 
bush and hid themselves, and, being a living dead man — as they supposed 
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— I was told to accompany them. They were smeared all over with 
red and white day^ and were by &r the most hideous looking savages 
I had ever seen. In a very short time the fight began by a shower of 
spears from the contending parties. One of our men advanced singly as 
a sort of champion. He then began to dance and sing, and beat himself 
about with his war implements. Presently they all sat down, and he 
seated himself also. In a few minutes, all was silence. Then our 
champion stood up, and commenced dancing and singing again. Seven 
or eight of the savages— of our opponents — ^then got up also, and threw 
their spears at him; but with great dexterity he warded them off, or 
broke them every one, so that he did not receive a single wound. They • 
then threw their boomerangs at him, but he Warded them off also with 
ease. After this, one man advanced as a sort of champion for their 
party, to within three yards of him, and threw his boomerang; but the 
other avoided the blow by falling on his hand and knees; and instantly 
jumping up again, he shook himself like a dog coming out of the water.* 
At seeing this, the enemy shouted out in their language * Enough,' and the 
two men went and embraced each other. After this the same two beat 
their own heads till the blood ran down in streams on their shoulders. 

''A general fight now commenced, of which this had been the 
prelude — spears and boomerangs flying in all directions. The sight 
was very terrific, and their yells and shouts very horrible. At length one , 

of our tribe had a spear sent right through his body, and he fell. On 
this, our fellows raised a war-cry; on hearing which, the women threw I 

off their rugs, and, each armed with a short club, flew to the assistance r 

of their husbands and brothers, I being peremptorily ordered to stay as 
I was — my supposed brother's wife remaining with me. Even with this 
augmentation, our tribe fought to great disadvantage, the enemy being 
all men, and much more numerous. 

"As I have said in the early part of the narrative, I had seen 
skirmishing and fighting in Holland, and knew something, therefore, of 
what is done when we are knocking one another about with powder and 
shot in real earnest; but the scene before me now was much more 
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frightful — ^both parties looking like so many devils turned loose from 
Tartarus — ^men and women were fighting together fririously and in- 
discriminately, covered with blood. Two of the latter were killed in 
this affair, which lasted without intermission for about two hours. The 
enemy then retreats a short distance, apparently to recover themselves. 
After this stand, messages were sent from one tribe to the other — I 
suppose on the matters in dispute. 

''Night approaching, we retired to our tents, the women making the 
most piteous lamentations over the mangled remains of their deceased 
friends. Soon after dark, the hostile tribe left the neighbourhood ; and 
on discovering their retreat from the battle-ground, ours determined on 
following them immediately — Cleaving the women and myself where we 
were. On approaching the enemies' quarters, they laid themselves down 
in ambush till all was quiet, and finding most of them asleep, our party 
marched upon them, killing three on the spot and wounding several 
others. The enemy fled precipitately, leaving their war implements in 
the hands of their assailants, and their wounded to be beaten to death 
with boomerangs; three loud shouts closing the victors* triumph. 

''The bodies of the dead they mutilate in a shocking manner, cutting 
the legs and arms off with flints and shells and tomahawks. 

"When the women saw them returning, they also raised great shouts, 
dancing about in savage ecstasy. The bodies were thrown upon the 
ground and beaten about with sticks — ^in fact, they all seemed to be 
perfectly mad with excitement. The men cut the flesh off the bones, 
and stoves were heated for baking it; after which they greased their 
children with hot flesh all over. The bones were broken to pieces with 
tomahawks, and given to the dogs, or put on the boughs of trees for 
birds of prey hovering over the horrid scene." * 

Buckley goes on to describe the burial of the dead, and tells us that 
he remained for about a year with the tribe in that locality. He 
gradually begins to feel himself becoming wild. " I had almost given up 
all hopes," he writes, of ceasing my savage life, and as a man accustoms 
himself to the most extraordinary changes of climate and circumstances, 
so I had become a wild inhabitant of the wilderness almost in reality." 
He soon went almost entirely naked, sleeping on the ground, month 
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after month, and year after year. As years went on, deprived of every ! 

decency and comfort of life, he wonders how he ever lived through it in 

his weird capacity of a resuscitated corpse. His accounts of their 

marriage ceremonies, their strange notions of religion, are intensely 1 

interesting, and I cannot but wish that space enabled me to quote even 

more ftiUy than I have done from this strange mortal's journal. 

Eventually he got married, and his humorous account of the affair 
I give in his own words. " And now reader," he sa3rs, ** I come to a veiy 
important period of my life, which was a decision arrived at by my 
friends, that I should take unto myself a wife. I was not in any way 
consulted, being considered a sort of instrument in their hands to do 
with as they might think proper. My wife was a young widow, about 
twenty years of age, tolerably good looking, after a fashion, and 
apparently very mild tempered. The marriage feast, the ring, the feast 
for the ceremony, the bride's dress, my own, and all the rest, did not 
cost much. I was not obliged to run in debt, or fork out every shilling, 
or pay 50 per cent, for discounting a bill to pay the piper — ^nothing of 
the kind. So I took her to msrself: to my turf and bark, hunting and 
fishing hut, on the banks of the Karaaf River. I should here mention 
that, though previously married, my wife did not present me, on the day 
of our union, with any tender little remembrances of her first husband — 
my predecessor in her affections. Affections! We shall see more about 
that presently ; but, perhaps I may as well say that my dearly beloved 
played me most abominably false; for at the end of our honeymoon 
(perhaps it might have been a few months after that moon had gone 
down), one evening, when we were alone in our hut, enjoying our 
domestic felicity, several men came in and took her away from me by 
force; she, however, going very willingly. The next day, as I had no 
Supreme Court to go to for damages, I went over to the tribe the intruders 
belonged to, and told them how I had been treated. I confess I did not 
make a very great fiiss about my loss — if it was one — ^but endeavoured to 
whistle it down the wind gaily. Several of the friendly natives were anxious 
that I should take the usual revenge upon her and the man she had left 
me to live with, but I refused ; and in the end she was speared by another 
man, with whom she had been coquetting, and to whom she had also 
acted falsely. Mixed up by relationship as all these parties were, after a 
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great number of altercations about her having run away from me, and 
the circumstances of her death, there was a fight, and a great number of 
heads were broken. I, however, took no part in these, excepting assuming 
the defensive, and threatening them with punishment if they interfered 
with me, having been for a long time past quite as expert as any of them 
with the spear and boomerang. After a great deal of talk and noise all 
became reconciled, and there was another corrobboree on a large scale." 
He goes' on to tell us how he hears of three Europeans and som.e strange 
blacks having come into their neighbourhood with provisions, blankets, 
and various equipments of the usual kind. He hears that they are to 
be murdered for the sake of their property, and in spite of the risk of 
recapture, he makes for their encampment with the view of saving them. 
He arrives in sight of a pole with the British colours flying, and sees 
several tents before him. I again quote his words. ^'I was now 
overwhelmed with feelings connected with the past, the present, and the 
future. My being an absconder from the operations of the sentence 
passed upon me by the authorities, and the consequences of having so 
done; the present, with reference to my then unmistakable liberty and 
perfect freedom from all such consequences; and as to the future there 
was, what before me? Captivity, and probable punishment, who could 
tell? 

"Whilst sitting in deep thought, musing over all these matters, I saw 
one of the white men take a bucket and go with it to a well, and when 
he had lifted it with its load, I went there also in order to gradually 
recover my senses, and act upon my ultimate determination, whatever 
it might be. 

'* From the weU, I had a good view of all about me, and observed that 
the natives had pitched their tents near those of the white men, — the 
former being seated around their fires, evidently in great excitement. 
Presently some of the natives saw me, and turning round, pointed me out 
to one of the white people; and, seeing that they had done so, I walked 
away from the well up to their place, and seated myself there, having 
my spear and other war and hunting implements between my legs. The 
white men could not make me out; my half caste colour and extra- 
ordinary height and figure — dressed, or rather undressed, as I was — 
completely confounded them as to my real character. At length one of 

K 
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them came up and asked me soiqe questions, which I could not 
understand; but when he offered me bread — calling it by name — a cloud 
appeared to pass from my brain, and I soon repeated that and other 
English words after him. Somehow I soon made myself understood 
to them as not being a native bom; and so the white men took me to 
their tents and clothed me, giving me biscuits, tea, and meat, and they 
were indeed all very kind in every way. My sensations that night I 
cannot describe, and before I closed my eyes, I offered to God fervent 
prayers of thanksgiving for my deliverance; for, although I saw great 
danger to the new comers, in consequence of their weakness in numbers, 
compared with the strength which could be brought against them, yet 
I thought it certain that they had resources in reserve, which might be 
made available, even if the first party was doomed to be sacrificed/* 

This was on the 12th of July, 1835: Buckley had escaped in 
December, 1803; and this was the party mentioned early in this 
chapter, left by the pious and enterprising Batman, to build him a hut, 
and lay him out a garden, against his return from Tasmania, to take 
full possession of his property. 

I do not think such another case as that of William Buckley has 
ever been chronicled, and I do not regret that his connection with the 
Van Diemen's Land Evangelizing Scheme enables me to draw attention 
to his extraordinary story. The sailors of course treated him kindly, 
and he shewed them the letters *' W. B." tattooed on his arm. Naturally 
they look upon him as a cast-away seaman. '' Word by word," he says, 
*' I began to comprehend what they said, and soon understood as if by 
instinct that they intended to remain in the countiy ; that they had seen 
several of the native chiefs, with whom, as they said, they had 
exchanged all sorts of things for land; but that I knew could not have 
been, for unlike other savage communities or people, they have no 
chiefs claiming any superior right over the soil— theirs, only being 
as the heads of femilies." So much for the pious Batman's bargain! 

Buckley appears to have gone into Batman's service for a time, after 
which he became a constable. He had rather an unhappy time in Port 
PhiUip, being (probably unjustly) accused of double dealings with the 
natives. 

Melbourne and Geelong were now founded, and the desert waters 
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where the " Wild_ White Man " had waodered at will, soon changed their 
aspects. So he went away to Hobart Town, where he received 
employment under the Government. He also married an English wifei 
and when old age came upon him he received a pension. Twenty-one 
years after he had emerged &om the strangest life ever led by a European, 
he died on the 2nd of February, 1836, at the age of seventy-four. 




CHAPTER X. 

LitHUnatU (now Sir George) Grey's First Expedition of Exploration 
in North-West Australia. 




ftASSING over several minor discoveries of new territory. 
' such as that of Gippsland by Mr. McMillan, and many 
I others of a like character, chiefly resulting from the 
I efforts of squatters to find new gra^g land, we come 
a notable expedition, which, in many respects, 
' stands alone, owing to the singolar circumstances 
which sarrotmded it. 

In the latter part of 1836, two officers of the British Army — 
Lieutenants Grey and Lushington — made a proposition to Lord Glenelg, 
then Secretary of State for the Colonies, that they should undertake ao 
expedition to start from Swan River, and then to proceed northward along 
the coast, so as to intersect any considerable body of water flowing from 
the interior. Dampier and King believed such rivers to exist, and the 
opinion was generally held that a careful examination of the seaboard 
would reveal them. This offer, and many secondary suggestions, were 
favourably entertained by the Government, and, beiog strongly supported 
by the Geographical Society, were Anally accepted. 

The explorers made an alteration in their first plan, to the extent of 
starting from Prince Regent's river, and proceeding towards the Swiui, 
instead of working in an opposite direction, as originally proposed ; and 
accordingly instructions were issued t^ the Secretary of State, embracing 
the following points: — 
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1. They were to embark in H.M. sloop of war the Beagle^ then fitting 
out for a survey of the coasts and seas of Australia, under the command 
of Captain Wickham, R.N., and to proceed in that vessel either to the 
Cape of Good Hope or to Swan River, as might ultimately appear best 
suited to forward the objects of the expedition. 

2. On their arrival at either of the foregoing places, they were directed 
to procure a small vessel, to convey the party and stores to the most 
convenient point in the vicinity of Prince Regent's river. 

3. After due examination of the country about Prince Regent's river, 
they were instructed to take such a course as would lead them in the 
direction of the great opening behind Dampier's Land. From the 
moment of their arrival at this point, their subsequent proceedings were 
left more discretionary ; but the instructions continued : — " You will use 
the utmost exertions to penetrate from thence to the Swan River ; as by 
adopting this course you will proceed in a direction parallel to the 
unknown coast, and must necessarily cross every large river that flows 
from the interior towards that side of the Continent." 

4. That they might have an opportunity, in the event of any unforeseen 
difficulties occurring, of falling back upon the vessel conveying the party. 
She was not to quit the place where she might have been left until such 
time as should be agreed upon. 

5. The main objects of the expedition were : — To gain information as 
to the real state of North- Western Australia; its resources, and the 
courses and direction of its rivers and mountain ranges ; to Ssmiiliarize 
the natives with the British name and character; to search for, and 
record all information regarding the natural productions of the country, 
and all details that might bear upon its capabilities for colonisation or the 
reverse ; and to collect specimens of its natural history. 

6. Instructions regarding discipline, regulations, intercourse with 
natives, and appointing Lieutenant Grey, as senior military officer, to 
command the party. 

This was the first expedition of Australian exploration which 
originated in London; and with the exception of Thomas Ruston — ^a 
sailor who had been with Captain King — ^the whole party were strangers 
to Australia; a most unfortunate circumstance, as events proved. The 
two explorers, accompanied by Mr. Walker, a surgeon and naturalist; 
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and Corporals Coles and Auger, Royal Sappers and Miners, who had 
volunteered their services, sailed from Plymouth on the 5th of July, 1837. 
Having arrived at Cape Town in due course. Grey determined on making 
this his point of departure ; and in pursuance thereof he hired the Lynher 
— a schooner of 140 tons, commanded by Henry Browne. This turned 
out to be a wise selection, for — as he says in his journal — he had every 
reason to be satisfied with both the vessel and master. 

On the 13th of October, they weighed anchor, their party consisting 
of the names already mentioned, together with another surgeon named 
Powell, Private Mustard, J. C. Cox, a stock-keeper; Evan Edwards, 
sailor; and — strange to say — ^two shoemakers, named Heniy Williams 
and R. Inglesby. Then there was the ship's company, consisting of 
master, mate, seven men, and a boy. Of live stock they were by no 
means deficient, for they had with them thirty-one sheep, nineteen goats, 
and six dogs — the latter consisting of a greyhound, a half-bred foxhound, 
a half-bred sheep dog, a bull terrier, a Cape wolf dog, and " a useful 
nondescript mongrel." 

The plan Grey resolved upon was to proceed to Hanover Bay, and 
there encamp. Then, having landed stock, to despatch Lushington with 
Cox and Williams to Timor for ponies ; and also for cocoa-nut and other 
fruit-bearing trees, to be planted on their journey through the North- 
West district* 

After a pleasant voyage, during which they seem to have played havoc 
with the albatrosses, thereby incurring the doom of Coleridge's *' Ancient 
Mariner" — ^which, in a large measure, they met — ^they anchored off 
Entrance Island, Port George the Fourth, in twenty-five &thoms of 
water. 

As there was little or no wind, and, no doubt, being rather tired of 
confinement on board. Grey determined to land with a party at this 
point, and walk overland to Hanover Bay, where they could rejoin the 
ship. The distance appeared extremely short, and the young explorer 
was impatient to be at work. Accordingly Lushington, Walker, three 
men, and three dogs (it almost reads like Jerome K. Jerome), were rowed 
to the sandy beach, "on which I sprang," says Grey, "eagerly followed 
by the rest, every eye beaming with delight and hope, unconscious as we 
were how soon our trials were to begin." 
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It was desperately hot, and their route lay among sandstone rocks ; 
moreover, they were all naturally out of training. Thirst and lassitude 
soon overcame them, and they had only two pints of water with them, of 
which the dogs needed a share. These poor animals seem to have been 
in very bad condition for travelling; for before they had gone a mile 
Ranger succumbed, and immediately afterwards Ringhak — ^the Cape 
wolf-hound — ^fell among the rocks, and died instantly. The poor grey- 
hound kept lying down, but they managed to drag him along some 
distance for a while, and then left him to his fate. The welcome cry of 
''Water" at last was raised; they descended a deep ravine, and found 
the water salt. Horrible disappointment ! They crawled up again, and 
suffered terribly, owing to the fierce rays of the sun, from which they had 
no protection. Having followed the ravine upwards and inland, its bed 
became thickly wooded, and some cockatoos were seen to rise. This was 
an almost infallible sign of water ; so they descended, and came upon a 
brackish pool. It was, indeed, a dehcious draught ; and then they lay 
down to rest. 

After a while, Grey and Coles went forward to reconnoitre as to the 
best route, and came upon a native rendeinrous, consisting of a circle of 
flat stones round a fire place. Having decided on a line of march, they 
moved on, much refreshed; but, alas, the same dread symptoms of 
fritigue and thirst soon came upon them in aggravated form — probably 
from the effect of the brackish water they had swallowed. In less than 
two hours they had to halt ; the men could not be induced to move a 
step farther. It seems incredible, but then it is in Grey's journal. 

It was now growing late, and progress was impossible, the ground 
being so strewn with large rocks. The leader determined to reach the 
coast, and fire his gun as a signal to the schooner ; Lushington to follow 
with the men in the direction of the sound. He accordingly walked 
ahead, and after a while fired a shot, which was answered, showing that 
the main party were on his tracks. He climbed two lofty pinnacles of 
rock, from which he could view the sea, but no ship was in sight. At 
length, he reached the sea-shore, stripped, and plunged into the water, 
which much relieved his burning thirst, owing, as he says, to the water 
being taken into his system by absorption. Coles, who was the first of 
the party to come up, followed his example, and was likewise much 
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relieved. After some time, the others arrived, two being almost dead with 
exhaustion. Leaving them to bathe. Coles and the leader pn>ceeded 
along the coast. An arm of the sea, with a strong tide nmning, barred 
their progress. Coles coold not swim, bat Grey, remembering his 
suffering comrades behind, determined to risk crossing it. He was 
instantly carried away by the current, and almost drowned, but just 
managed to gain the opposite shore. He could see the ship, but was so 
weak that he could not make himself heard ; and, moreover, he knew that 
he was surrounded by natives, who in all probatnlity, were hostile. It 
was now dark, so he crept into a hole in the rocks, hoping that in the 
morning his comrades would discover him before the savages caught sight 
of him. Being worn out, he fell asleep. He was aroused after some 
hours by hearing his name called, and hearing the sound of oars. 
** Lynhcr ahoy," he called, and heard the cheery answer from the mate, 
*' Where shall we pull in, sir ? " A joyftd awakening, indeed I 

The mystery was thus solved. Lushington's party, having remained 
at an exposed part of the coast, the flash of their guns had been seen by 
the Captain, who sent a boat to pull along shore. This boat first came 
upon Coles, who directed them to the others, after which they came in 
search of Grey, about whose fate they felt many misgivings. So much 
for these two young explorers* first severe lesson. It should have taught 
them not to trifle with Australian soil unless well provided for in every 
possible respect. '' When we were again on board," writes Grey, " and 
had turned in for the night, I could not help feeling a deep sense of 
gratitude to that Providence who, in so brief a space, had preserved me 
through so many perils." This concludes Grey's journal for the memor- 
able and of December, 1837. From the constant acknowledgment of 
God's protection throughout the writings of nearly all explorers and 
discoverers by land or sea, I cannot help thinking that an infidel or an 
atheist could never be an explorer ; he would lose heart, collapse, and die. 

They were now at the mouth of Prince Regent's river, and, as the 
rainy season was approaching, there was no time to be lost. One boat 
went in search of fresh water, whilst in the other the leader and the 
ship's captain sailed up the river in search of a convenient spot for 
landing stock and stores. Both boats were unsuccessfiil in their search. 

Next day (sth December), the long boat was sent to the ravine, where 
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they had previously quenched their thirst, to procure a few casks of water 
for immediate use, whilst Grey and Captain Browne proceeded to 
examine an inlet, at which Captain King had watered his ship sixteen 
years previously. As they swept up the main opening, aided by tide and 
sea breeze, they came to a small island, bearing a single mangrove tree, 
to which they gave the name *' One Tree Island." In returning, the leafy 
top of a tree in the clear water was the only trace of this island, which 
illustrates the tremendous height to which the tides rise in these parts. 

Grey decided on making an encampment on the main ravine, and 
next day he landed with a party to fix a spot. About half a mile from 
the sea, at the junction of two valleys, they found a place well adapted 
for this purpose near the sea, and affording a good supply of food and 
water for the cattle. 

On the 7th, having landed and continued operations on the encamp- 
ment, some natives appeared on the cliffs over their heads, shouted and 
threw stones, but no damage was done. 

On the gth, they pitched their tents, disembarked the sheep and goats, 
with some stores, much to the delight of the animals, which hardly 
relished their confinement on the small schooner. Thus, in the good old 
style, they hoisted the British flag, and went through the ceremony of 
taking possession of the territory in the name of Her Majesty and her 
heirs for ever. It certainly does seem a simple way of acquiring landed 
property when you come to think of it. 

Several days were employed landing stores, watering the schooner, 
and so forth — it having been arranged, as already stated, that Mr. 
Lushington was to proceed to Timor for a number of ponies. Whilst 
they were engaged in these duties, several natives appeared on the top of 
the cliffs, threw down some stones, and then disappeared. They saw 
others fishing on the beach, but they ran away on the approach of the 
strangers. 

On the evening of Sunday, 17th December, Grey — accompanied by 
Corporal John Coles and Private R. Mustard — started on his excursion 
up country. They moved up the ravine in a direction due south ; and, 
after following this course about a mile, they turned up a branch ravine 
to the left, bearing 87^ from the north. The scenery of this glen was 
superb. Its width was some 40 or 50 feet at the bottom, and on each 
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side rose nearly perpendicular walls, consisting of sandstone diSt^ 
between three and four hundred feet high. Down the middle ran a 
stream of clear, cool water, which broke here and there into cascades. 
They were each provided with ten days' provisions, and ahhongh <Hily 
three in number, they had no fear of the natives. 

On the i8th, they reached the table land, drained by the valley 
described, and found themselves in the midst of a forest, with sand and 
spinifex under foot. After a tedious march, they arrived at the tenninatiofi 
of this plateau, and came upon another ravine, which Grey named the 
Lushington, in compliment to his comrade's father. Mustard fell ill, so 
they halted for the day, and Grey set out to reconnoitre alcme, leaving 
Coles to look after the invalid. 

On the 19th, they again set out in a south-easterly direction, and 
observed some very curious sandstone formations. The weather was vety 
tempestuous ; they could light no fire, and they were wet through. One 
of the party killed a crane, but when they wished to cook it, the rats had 
anticipated them, having eaten most of it during the night. Altogether 
they were in very bad luck. 

On the 2 1st, things looked better ; the weather had somewhat cleared, 
and they came on large numbers of the Cuculus PhasiamuSf or pheasant 
cuckoo, a bird something like our English pheasant. 

Grey writes in his journal:—" This day I found plenty of these birds 
in a cover of long, dry grass, and bushes, about half my height. From 
this kind of ground, I descended to deep lagoons in the bottoms, with 
rushes, weeds, and dense tropical vegetation, amongst which the bamboo 
and the pandanus bore a conspicuous figure. As I beat the cover, the 
pheasants, with their whirring noise, rose on all sides of me, and my 
" Westley-Richards " was kept in constant operation. I never enjoyed a 
better day's pheasant shooting in any preserve in England ; and I may 
here remark that North- Western Australia is as good a country for sport 
m the shooting way as I am acquainted with ; whilst for every kind of 
sport, except wild-fowl shooting, the Southern part of Australia is the 
rrcl^'^rj^ '"^ *^ '^'''^^' ^y ^^e being fiill, and my companions very 
^tuS^ uu'''' ^''''''^ ^^' '^^y^^e longer away from them. I therefore 
TxS s^''^'' "'^ ^""^ '" ^^^^ ^^^•^ »^-«f^ ^^^ ^d such 
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On his way back to where he had left his men, Grey noted the signs 
of natives, and being most anxious to avoid a collision with them, he sat 
down under a nut tree, and meditated on the best course to pursue. The 
result was that, having made their dinner off pheasant soup and spatch- 
cock of pheasant, «.^., the birds split and grilled on the embers, they 
commenced their homeward journey. They bivouacked that night during 
a thunderstorm, and woke up on the morning of December a2nd, weary 
and unrefreshed. 

Having set out on their march, another thunderstorm broke over 
them, and they sought shelter among some rocks. Here they were 
surrounded by thirteen natives, painted for war, and fully armed. In 
vain did Grey strive to conciliate them. There was no alternative left 
but to fire a shot over their heads. Fortunately, this scared them away. 
Grey now felt the neighbourhood to be a dangerous one, and hurrying 
onwards, they reached the camp that night. 

The party was found to be in good health and spirits, and they had 
seen nothing of any natives. The sailing of the Lynher had been delayed 
until the 2ist, owing to tides being low, and water being scarce ; but, as 
the explorer explains : " This difficulty of watering only arose froih the 
lowness of the tides (neap) and our ignorance of the country. Subse- 
quently, we found no difficulty in procuring it — ^indeed, no country in the 
world is better watered than this part of Australia" I have italicised 
Grey's words because there is a prevalent impression that Western 
Australia is utterly useless and impracticable, through lack of water. 

Then came Christmas Day. The leader writes: — "We all dined 
together in a little booth made of boughs, which we dressed up as gaily 
as we could. I could not but feel considerable pleasure in seeing the 
happy countenances of the men ranged round the rough plank that 
formed our table. We sat down — a little band of nine — ^bound upon an 
adventure of which the issue to any and all of us was very uncertain. 
Yet no forebodings appeared to damp the pleasure of the present moment, 
and, as I anxiously looked around, I could not detect the slightest trace 
of a gloomy thought in any of the cheerful faces that surrounded me. 
After dinner, we drank the Queen's health, the first time such a toast had 
been given in these regions ; and then Mr. Walker and myself retiring to 
talk alone, left the rest to their own amusements." 
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Between this date and the New Year, they were enga|;ed planting 
seeds, together with other occnpations in camp, and on the 6th January 
Grey made an excursion, for the purpose of examining the land between 
Port George the Fourth and Hanover Bay, which he found fertile, having 
rocks of porphyiy and basalt, and numerous springs. " This neck of 
land," he writes, ** is undoubtedly of the first importance ; for — lying as 
it does between Port George the Fourth and Hanover Bay — ^it commands 
two excellent harbours, and the soil, moreover, is extremely rich. I 
conceive that a point nearer Camden Bay would be of greater consequence 
to the mother country ; but, after such a spot, this neck of land is the 
most important position on the North-West coast of Australia.'* 

On the 17th of January, the report of a carronade came echoing up 
the valley, and announced the arrival of the schooner. Mr. Lushington 
had brought twenty-six ponies, and it was absolutely necessary to land 
them at once, as there was no more forage on board. 

A good deal has been said and written regarding Lieutenant Grey's 
want of prudence and foresight, his impetuosity, rashness, and so forth ; 
but certainly his reflections as set forth in his journal, under date 17th 
January, 1837, seem to indicate that he most fully appreciated the 
probable fidlure which awaited him and his party. Having expressed his 
regrets that his plan of disembarking the ponies at a more eligible 
starting point was overthrown through lack of forage, he goes on to say: — 
** I lay down to sleep this night oppressed with very unea^ thoughts. 
I was thoroughly convinced that the position we occupied was a bad one 
to make a start firom ; but we had already approached too near the season 
of the heaviest rains (the beginning of February) to allow of longer delay, 
so that to have landed the horses, then cut grass for them, and afterwards 
to have re-embarked them and the stores, would, in my opinion, have 
been a tedious and wrong course to adopt. Unforeseen difficulties, and 
against which we could not have guarded, had already completely 
encompassed us, so that considering the scanty means at our disposal, 
the remote and unknown region in which we were situated, and the 
impossibility of our receiving further aid from any quarter, I saw no way 
of overcoming them. All, therefore, that was now left us, was to make 
the most of our actual means, to acquit ourselves like men and do our 
utmost." 
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On the iSthy the ponies were landed. They were all right but for two 
fanltSy namely, they were very small, and they were perfectly wild. They 
had a terrible business getting them up to the camp, some of the men, 
not being used to such animals, regarding them as savage monsters. One 
obstinate beast refused to come at any price, and had to be tied to a tree 
and left to his own reflections. It was pit(h dark before they had got 
half-way to their camp, so there was nothing for it but to tether the 
ponies, and lie down in the forest beside them. Of course, it rained, and 
what between cold, wet, hunger, and stubborn ponies, even Grey himself 
was bound to admit that an explorer's lot was not altogether a happy one ; 
and, as he remarks, it " rendered some of my men more crabbed than I 
had ever seen them before." No wonder. 

On the igth, they found their precious ponies at dawn, and all the 
annoyances of the previous day were repeated, with interest ; the specially 
refractory beast, which had been tied to the tree all night, was, however, 
much subdued by the operation, being now quite docile. Then all the pack 
saddles had to be altered to fit the little animals, and fourteen more 
saddles made. Preparations went on apace for several days, in wretched 
weather. Their sheep began to die off, and likewise their goats, from 
some unknown cause. The ponies soon ate up all the grass in the neigh- 
bourhood, and had to be driven to a distance, which caused much delay. 

On the 28th and 29th, the rains increased in violence and duration. 
Certainly it was a poor look-out. Then a certain amount of angiy feeling 
arose owing to certain orders regarding each individual's articles of 
clothing to be carried on the ponies. These orders Grey was forced to 
issue on account of the diminutive size of the animals ; but, of course, it 
tended to diminish individual zeal and energy, without which, success was 
hopeless under the circumstances. 

On the 2gth, they began to load. The ponies behaved rather better 
than Grey had expected. They had first to climb a precipitous pathway 
to the top of the cliffs, which were 180 feet high. The first pony almost 
fell from near the top, and was only saved by Grey cutting the girths, 
letting the pack saddle fall to the bottom. The rest were, after great 
difficulty, got up to the table-land, which they reached amidst a storm of 
rain, thunder, and lightning. 

More sheep died on the 30th| and on the 3xst the storms increased. 
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The ponies began to take ill, and were rapidly declining in health, 
strength, and condition. And this even before a start was made. No 
wonder Grey writes : " I became now very anxious as to the result of the 
expedition.** 

On February the ist, two ponies, three sheep, and a goat died, and 
several of the first named if|pre in a dangerous state. The rains continued, 
and the torrents rose. Mr. Grey has leisure, however, to notice the 
beautiful effect in the ravines ; for cascades were pouring over the difEs on 
each side, sweeping every now and then before them massive pieces of 
rock| the crash of which, in their fiadl, echoed loudly through the vall^s. 
Mo doubt it was very picturesque, but it was not nice weather to be out in. 

On February the yd, they made a start, encumbered and harassed 
with endless difficulties. Some of the ponies lay down from weakness, 
others fit>m obstinacy, others bom pure " cussedness.** I think they 
managed about half a mile on the first day, and had to return to camp. 
"I slept but little this night,*' writes Grey; ''for I doubted whether, 
with our cattle so enfeebled and out of condition, we should ever succeed 
in penetrating any distance into the country.*' 

On February the 4th, they were obliged to move, in order to get 
grass for the horses, and Grey resolved to rid the expedition of all 
encumbrances. A very rampageous pair of goats, male and female, were 
the first to be abandoned, and Grey expresses the hope that they may 
become a valuable acquisition, if perchance they might escape the spear 
and boomerang of the wily savage. They also left 28 lbs. of gunpowder, 
10 lbs. of ball cartridges, 70 lbs. of shot, 200 lbs. preserved meat, 
carpenters* tools, and many other useful articles. 

At length, they made another advance, with such ponies as were able 
to travel, and found the most extreme difficulty in getting forward. 
Space forbids my following their weary steps. They had to traverse 
miserable country, ascend rocky steeps, and cross deep ravines ; to swim 
rivers, sometimes under a burning sun, and sometimes amidst terrific 
storms of rain. 

On the gth of February, Grey confesses himself quite knocked up, 
and declares that he cannot hold out many more days. On the loth, he 
writes : ** Having thus gained the elevated plains, I laid down to sleep, 
satisfied that the worst of our labours were over ; yet I could not but 
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recollect that it had taken us ten days to reach a spot which, by the 
proper route, was only a short day's journey from the valley we had 
first encamped in ; and that in our march through the country we had 
been compelled to traverse, we had lost seven ponies, and injured many 
of those remaining. All these difficulties arose from our departure having 
been delayed so long that the rains had set in, and so flooded the country 
that we could not proceed by the proper route." 

On the nth, Lushington, with a party, was sent back for certain 
stores, while Grey, accompanied by Coles and another young man, set 
out on foot to choose a track for next day, leaving three men at the camp. 
Scarcely had they left, when the three men left behind, heard the voices 
of natives in the woods, and presently a body of aoo men, women, and 
children appeared. They got under arms, and presently heard shouts 
from the direction in which Mr. Grey and his two companions had gone. 

As a matter of Sact, this is what happened. Grey had shouted out to 
one of his men, who was absent marking a tree, when suddenly he 
appeared running at top speed, breathless and speechless with terror, 
with a native having his spear ready in the throwing-stick in frill pursuit. 
*' Immediately," writes the explorer, '^ numbers of other natives burst 
upon my sight; each tree, each rock, seemed to give forth its black 
denizen, as if by enchantment." 

With ferocious yells, the savages surrounded them. The cowardly 
action of the first man in running away had given them confidence. 
Grey fired over their heads, but without effect ; and a spear whistled past 
his ear. Then he put a ball into one man's arm. He retired, but the 
rest came on. Their position was indeed a desperate one. 

"I now," writes Grey, ''made the two men retire behind some 
neighbouring rocks, which formed a kind of protecting parapet along our 
front and right flank, whilst I took post on the left. Both my barrels 
were now exhausted; and I desired the other two to fire separately, 
whilst I was re-loading ; but, to my horror. Coles, who was armed with 
my rifle, reported hurriedly that the cloth case, with which he. had 
covered it for protection against rain, had become entangled. His services 
were thus lost at a most critical moment, whilst trying to tear off the 
lock cover ; and the other man was so paralysed with fear that he could 
do nothing else but cry, ' O God I Sir, look at them ; look at them I ' 
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" In the meantimei our opponents pressed more closely aroond ; their 
spears kept whistling by us, and our &te seemed inevitable. A light- 
coloured man now seemed to direct their movements. He sprang 
forward to a rock, not more than thirty yards from us, and posting 
himself behind it, threw a spear with such deadly force and aim, that 
had I not drawn myself forward with a sudden jerk, it must have gone 
through my body; and, as it was, it touched my back in dying by. 
Another well-directed spear from a different hand would have pierced me 
in the breast, but, in the motion I made to avoid it, it struck on the stock 
of my gun, of which it carried away a portion by its force. 

** All this took place in a few seconds of time, and no shot had been 
fired, but by me. I now recognised in the light-coloured man, an old 
enemy, who had led on a former attack against me on the 22nd of 
December. By his cries and gestures, he now appeared to be urging the 
others to surround and press on us, which they were rapidly doing. 

" I saw that but one thing could be done to save our lives ; so I gave 
Coles my gun to complete the re-loading, and took the rifle, which he 
had not yet disengaged from the cover. I tore it off, and, stepping out 
from behind our parapet, advanced to the rock which covered our light- 
coloured opponent. I had not made two steps in advance, when three 
spears struck me nearly at the same moment, one of which was thrown 
by him. I felt severely wounded in the hip, but knew not exactly where 
the others had struck me. The force of all knocked me down, and made 
me feel very giddy and faint, but, as I fell, I heard the savage yells of the 
natives' delight and triumph. These recalled me to myself, and roused by 
momentary rage and indignation, I made a strong effort, rallied, and in a 
moment was on my legs ; the spear was wrenched from my wound, and 
my havresack drawn closely over it, so that neither my own party nor the 
natives might see it; and I advanced again steadily to the rock. The 
man became alarmed, and threatened me with his club, yelling most 
furiously ; but, as I neared the rock, behind which all but his head and 
arm was covered, he fled towards an adjoining one, dodging dexterously, 
according to the native manner of confusing an assailant, and avoiding 
the cast of his spear ; but he was scarcely uncovered in his flight, when 
my rifle ball pierced him through the back, between the two shoulders, 
and be fell heavily on his face with a deep groan. 
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'' The effect was electrical. The tumult of the combat had ceased ; 
not another yell was uttered. Native after native dropped away, and 
noiselessly disappeared. I stood alone, with the wretched savage dying 
before me, and my two men close to me behind the rocks, in the attitude 
of deep attention ; and, as I looked round upon the dark rocks and 
forests, now suddenly silent and lifeless, but for the sight of the unhappy 
being who lay on the ground before me, I could have thought that the 
whole affair had been a horrid dream. 

** For a second or two, I ga^ed on the scene, and then returned to my 
former position. I took my gun from Coles, which he had not yet 
finished loading, and gave him the rifle. I then went up to the other 
man, and gave him two balls to hold, but when I placed them in his 
hands they rolled upon the earth — he could not hold them, for he was 
completely paralysed with terror, and they fell through his fingers. The 
perspiration streamed from every pore ; he was ghastly pale, and trembled 
from head to foot; his limbs refused their functions; his eyes were so 
fixed in the direction in which the natives had disappeared, that I could 
draw his attention to nothing else; and he still continued repeating, 
'Good God, sir I Look at them ; look at them.' 

" The natives had all now concealed themselves, but they were not far 
off. Presently, the wounded man made an effort to raise himself slowly 
from the ground ; some of them instantly came from behind the rocks 
and trees, without their spears, crowding round him with the greatest 
tenderness and solicitude. Two passed their arms under him, his head 
dropped senselessly upon his chest, and with hurried steps the whole 
party wound their way through the forest, their black forms being 
scarcely distinguishable from the charred trunks of the trees as they 
receded in the distance." 

This was, undoubtedly^ a very narrow escape; and for the second 
time Grey may be said to have been snatched from the jaws of death. 
In each case, the explorer, it will be admitted, showed conspicuous 
coolness and courage. Like the brave man that he was (and, I am 
happy to say, is ), he deeply regretted the cruel necessity of taking a 
fellow-creature's life, even to save his own and those of his comrades. 
He suffered severely from his wounds, and became more and more (aint 
from loss of blood. At length, when within two miles of the camp, he 

L 
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sank to the ground unable to walk a step farther. Cedes was sent 
forward for a tent, stores, the surgeon, and two men, and Grey lay with 
his gun in hand, ready to sell his life dearly, his only companion being 
the coward — as to whose name he is magnanimously silent — simply 
speaking of him as " a fine-looking young man firom the Cape of Good 
Hope." I think it must have been one of the two shoemakers. Why 
did Grey not let him "stick to his last?** 

As he lay with finger on trigger, and believing in his heart that his 
life-blood was ebbing away, he gives way to pathetic refledionsy in the 
following strain : — 

** And in this way very many explorers yearly die. One poor youth — 
Mr. Frederick Smith — my own friend and companion — has thus fallen 
since the circumstance above described took place ; others have, to my 
knowledge, lately perished in a similar way. A strange sun shines upon 
their lonely graves ; the foot of the wild man yet roams over them ; hot 
let us hope, when civilisation has spread so far, that their graves will be 
sacred spots, that the foture settlers will sometimes shed a tear over the 
grave of the first explorer, and tell their children how much thqr are 
indebted to the enthusiasm, perseverance, and courage of him who lies 
buried there." 

Nearly half-a-century has elapsed since that day of melancholy and 
pain ; Sir George Grey is still among us, hale and hearty, full of years, 
and fall of honour. How impossible it is for man to fathom the 
inscrutable ways of Providence I 

Within an hour, the surgeon — Mr. Walker— was with him, and 
dressed his wounds. He had come on alone at considerable risk, which 
Grey folly appreciated. Soon after arrived Lushington, with a pony— a 
stupid mistake, considering the nature of Grey's wounds, which needed a 
litter; but, not liking to remonstrate, the explorer mounted, and was 
conveyed to the tent. 

As he lay in considerable uneasiness and pain, he was grieved to hear 
the wailing of the native women sorrowing over the dead man slain by 
his hand. After this he became so ill through an abscess forming in his 

w! V"* ^r^ ^^^'""^ '*'• ^^""^ "" sap appears in his journal from the nth 

tLk Dl^ of February. He gives us, however, a few jottings of what 

P ace. The coward came one day and asked to be aUowed to return 
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to the ship, as he feared he would die of fright if he ever saw another 
savage. Fearing that his example might demoralise the others. Grey let 
him go. Walker and a few others escorted him to the vessel, and 
brought back some medical comforts, such as arrowroot, wine, &c., of 
which Grey stood sadly in need. He had to lie in a tent, the temperature 
of which was often as high as 136 degrees Fahrenheit I Ruston, the 
sailor, often attended him, sitting on a flour bag by his stretcher. He 
thought that the death of the native he had shot was prqdng on Grey*s 
mind and hindering his recovery. '' Well, sir," he remarked, 'Tm sure, 
if I were you, I shouldn't think nothing at all of having shot that there 
black fellow ; why, sir, they're very thick and plentiful up the country." 
In reference to which speech Grey says: ''I did not exactly see the 
consolation to be derived from this argument of Ruston's, but I could not 
forbear smiling at its quaintness, and feeling grateful for the kindness 
which prompted it." 

Fourteen ponies now remained out of the twenty-six they had 
imported, and on the 27th of February Grey was lifted on one of them, 
and the party set out on a track which Lushington had discovered, which 
led them by a south-west course into a great volcanic plain broken up by 
conical basaltic peaks and rounded hills. There was an abundance of 
grass, in which the horses and sheep revelled. His health improved, 
owing to the fresh sea breeze and magnificent country over which they 
travelled. 

On the and of March they started at dawn, and, after crossing a 
series of low hills through rich pastoral land, from the top of a ridge there 
burst upon their sight a noble river running through a beautiful country. 
Where they saw it, it measured at least three or four miles across, and it 
was studded with numerous verdant islands. ** I have since," he remarks 
in his journal, " seen many Australian rivers, but none to equal this either 
in magnitude or beauty.'* 

He named it the Glenelg, after the Right Hon. Lord Glenelg, to 
whom he was under obligations. His wound then began to be trouble- 
some, and he was obliged to be quiet, while Lushington went forward to 
examine the river. On the 6th he returned, and reported that the north 
bank consisted of low, marshy ground covered with luxuriant vegetation, 
and in some, places with such forests of mangrove trees that it was 
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impossible to approach the stream. They succeeded in reaching one of 
the channels, which was upwards of 400 yards wide. The rise and £bl11 of 
tide was here about twenty feet, and the current extremely rapid. It 
appeared to be navigable, the tide only setting in from the westward. 
The trees were of great size, and very unlike Australian trees in general, 
having very large leaves like the horse-chestnut, and they were more 
umbrageous than any they had yet seen on the Continent. 

On the 8th of March they found themselves entangled amidst streams 
and dense vegetation, as difficult to penetrate as a jungle. On the 
loth, amidst torrents of rain, they made the river at S. lat. 15^ 41'; 
E. long. 124° 53 ^ On the 12th they arrived at the foot of a very lofty 
peak, which they named Mount Lyell, and pitched their tents just before 
a tremendous rainstorm burst upon them. Next day, having climbed 
Mount Lyell, they had a splendid view of the surrounding country. To 
the north lay Prince Regent's River, to the south and south-westward ran 
the Glenelg River through a rich and fertile district. The smoke of 
native fires rose here and there throughout the landscape, and Mount 
Wellington and Mount Trafalgar formed splendid objects, rearing their 
bold, rocky heads over St. George's Basin, which now bore the appear- 
ance of a vast lake. 

They proceeded down the river, which was quite fresh, and flowing at 
the rate of five knots an hour. Even close to the edge, it was about four- 
teen feet deep, and was bordered by trees of gigantic size. Rains, 
exposure and wet were fatal to the sheep and ponies, only five of the 
former being now alive. Day after day more and more pitiless grew the 
pelting of the storm, and they all — men and ponies — were ragged, dirty, 
and worn out. When they entered on the red sandstone district, the 
green ants feasted on them, and pretty nearly drove them mad. Pushing 
on towards the mouth of the Glenelg amidst basaltic rocks, they made a 
notable discovery. " Looking over some bushes," says the explorer under 
date 26th March, " I suddenly saw from one of them a very large figure 
peering down on me. Upon examination this proved to be a drawing at 
the entrance to a cave, which, on entering, I found to contain besides 
many remarkable paintings. The cave appeared to be a natural hollow 
in the sandstone rocks ; its floor was elevated about five feet from the 
ground, and numerous flat broken pieces of the same rock, which were 
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scattered about, looked at a distance like steps leading ap to the cave, 
which was thirty-five feet wide at the entrance, and sixteen feet deep ; 
but beyond this several small branches ran further back. Its height in 
front was rather more than eight feet, the roof being formed of a solid 
slab of sandstone nine feet thick, and which rapidly inclined towards the 
back of the cave, which was there not more than five feet high. 

** On this sloping roof the principal figure (No. i), which I have just 
alluded to, was drawn ; in order to produce the greater effect the rock 
about it was painted black, and the figure itself coloured with the most 
vivid red and white. There it appeared to stand out firom the rock, and 
I was certainly rather surprised at the moment I saw this gigantic head 
and upper part of a body bending over and staring grimly down at me. 
The dimensions of the figure were — 

Length of head and face 2 ft. o in. 

Width of face ... 17 ins. 

Length firom bottom of £ace to navel ... a ft. 6 ins. 
« « m m ^ m 

"Upon the rock which formed the left hand wall of the cave, and which 
partly faced you on entering, was a very singular painting (No. 2) ; 
vividly coloured, representing four heads joined together. From the 
mild expression of the countenances, I imagined them to pourtray 
females, and they appeared to be drawn in such a manner, and in such a 
position, as to look up at the principal figure, which I have just described, 
each having a very remarkable head-dress, coloured with a deep, bright 
blue. Both of the lower figures had a sort of dress, painted with red in 
the same manner as the principal figure, and one of them had a band 
round her waist. The whole painting was executed on a ivhite ground, 
and its dimensions were : — 

Total length of painting 3 ft* 6} ins. 

Breadth across two upper heads 2 ft. 6 ins. 

Ditto across the two lower ones ... 3 ft. i^ ins. 
" The next most remarkable figure in the cave (No. 3) was an ellipse 
three feet in length, and one foot ten inches in breadth ; the outside line 
of this painting was of a deep blue colour, the body of the ellipse being of 
a bright yellow, dotted over with red lines and spots, whilst across it 
ran two transverse lines of blue. This formed the ground, upon which 
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was painted a kangaroo in the act of feeding, two stone spea^ heads, and 
two black balls. One of the spear heads was flying to the kangaroo, and 
one away from it, so that the whole subject probaUy formed a sort of 
charm by which the lack of an enquirer in killing game could be ascer- 
tained. 

" There was another rather humorous sketch (No. 4), which represented 
a native in the act of carrying a kangaroo, the height of the man being 
three feet." 

After having made sketches of these strange worics of aboriginal art, 
Grey moved on, and found another cave, which, however, contained no 
paintings. Afterward, he perceived the profile of a human fiaice and head 
cut out in a sandstone rock, which fironted the cave. This rock was so 
hard that to have removed such a large portion of it with no better tool 
than a knife and hatchet made of stone, would have been a work of veiy 
great labour. The head was two feet in length, and sixteen inches in 
breadth in the broadest part. The depth of the profile increased 
gradually from the edges, where it was nothing, to the centre, where it 
was an inch and a half. The ear was rather badly placed, hot otherwise 
the whole of the work was good, and far superior to what a savage race 
could be supposed capable of executing. It bore proof of antiquity, 
inasmuch as all the edges of the cutting were rounded and perfectly 
smooth, much more so than they could have been firom any other canse 
than long exposure to the weather. 

Grey was naturally very much astonished at these curious evidences 
of artistic skill. Flinders had discovered drawings of porpoises, turtles, 
kangaroos, and so forth, in the Gulf of Carpentaria; and Allan 
Cunningham had found diagrams of dogs, kangaroos, fish, clubs, &c, in 
Clack*8 Island, on the north-east coast. But these seem to have been the 
work of a more advanced stage of native art. The explorer, on making 
enquiriesi ascertained that strange legends existed regarding these 
devices, but the blacks knew nothing definite of their origin except 
that the moon, when in human shape, lived at this place 1 It has been 
suggested that these pictures were not the work of Australians at all, 
but of some alien race who had made descents on these shores. Possibly 
Malays, or some other Eastern race, are really responsible for these 
mysterious ^ ' 
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Moving westward, and keeping along the southern bank of a stream, 
which they had crossed, they passed through a series of basaltic valleys 
of a rich and luxurious character. ** Those of the party/' writes the 
explorer, "who were not very tall, travelled — ^as they themselves 
expressed it — ^between two green walls, over which they could not see ; 
and these green walls were composed of rich grass, which the ponies ate 
with avidity. On a subsequent occasion, when we visited this valley, we 
had to call to one another, in order to ascertain our relative positions, 
when only a few yards apart ; and yet the vegetation was neither rank 
nor coarse, but as fine a grass as I have ever seen.'* 

They halted for the night in a beautiful valley, through which a clear 
stream ran, and Grey wonders how so fiur a land should be only the 
abode of savage men. He might have reflected, however, that all over 
the world the most lovely scenery, the finest fruits, and the most exquisite 
climate, exist only to gladden — ^if, indeed, they do gladden — the eyes of 
savages — ^places where, as Bishop Heber writes, *' every prospect pleases* 
and only man is vile." 

As they proceeded on their journey, however, the character of the 
country changed, and the difficulties of the road increased with every 
mile they traversed. Grey's wound began to be troublesome, and it was 
with difficulty that he ascended an eminence, and viewed the prospect 
around him. It was cheerless in the extreme. To the north, lay the 
rich valley ; to the south, nothing but barren sandstone rocks and ranges, 
rising one above the other, till they met the horizon at no great distance 
firom the eye. The road was utterly inaccessible to horses, so the leader 
had to call a halt, intending to search for a pass in the morning, through 
which they might penetrate these series of rocky barriers. Their search 
was unavailing; they were utterly cut off by rocks, hills, rain stormsi 
marshes, and tributary streams; their feet were sore, their stores were 
rapidly diminishing, and their general health was failing, especially in the 
case of their wounded commander, who was assured by the surgeon that 
his life was being imperilled. 

Accordingly, on April the 4th, he reluctantly gave the order to return 
homewards. On their route, they came across some curious mounds of 
stones, which were supposed to be native tombs; although, on opening 
one, no bones were found, but only a fine mould, having a damp, dank 
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smell. Private Mustard now took ill, and Grey, with noble generosity, 
gave him his horse to ride, and through walking injured himself materially. 

On April the I2thy they reached the camp where the leader had lain 
so long after being wounded, and found all the provisions in good order. 
Here they halted for the night, and enjoyed a hearty repast. In con- 
sequence of over freedom in eating of preserved meat, after so long 
enforced abstinence, six of the party fell sick, and their remaining ponies 
were so weak as to be practically useless. Their anxiety was very acute, 
lest any accident might have happened to the schooner, when their 
position would be perilous in the extreme. 

On Sunday, April the 15th, Grey and two others proceeded towards 
Hanover Bay, and on emerging from the mangroves upon the beach, they 
saw, painted upon the sandstone cliffs, in very large letters: — ''Beagle 
Observatory, letters S.E. 52 paces." This filled them with joy. ** No 
one," writes the explorer, ** who had not been similarly situated, can at 
all conceive the thrill which went through me when these letters first met 
my eye ; even if anything had happened to the schooner, friends were 
upon the coast ; and I knew that Captain Wickham, who had passed a 
great portion of his life in adventures of this kind, would leave nothing 
undone which was in his power to ensure our safety. We now hurried 
across the beach, and, on gaining the highest part of it, saw the little 
schooner (the Lynher) riding safely at anchor. A gun being fired, all 
became life and expectation on board the vessel; and whilst the boat 
pulled ashore, we searched for our letters. These had not yet been 
deposited at the spot indicated, and I therefore conjectured that we 
should find them on board." 

On reaching the vessel, they ascertained that the Beagle was lying 
at Port George the Fourth, awaiting the return of Mr. Stokes, who was 
exploring between Collier's Bay and the Port. Grey was most anxious 
to see Stokes, in hopes that he had discovered the mouth of the Glenelg ; 
which, however, the latter failed to do, having missed Doubtful Bay, the 
outlet into which the river falls. 

Messrs. Grey and Lushington, broken down in health, now finally 
abandoned the hope of exploring further. They, therefore, embarked on 
the Lynher, and sailed for Mauritius, in order to recruit their shattered 
frames. When we contemplate the almost unparalleled exertions which 
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Uentenatit Grey had put forth, althoagh ia a weak state of health, and 
enfeebled by wounds ; and when we consider also the self-sacriiicing 
courage, and indomitable perseverance, which he exhibited during this 
expedition; it cannot be said that the results were adequate to the 
expenditure of labour, energy, and money. Nevertheless, a good deal of 
valuable information was collected, and a splendid example furnished of 
fortitude, zeal and generosity. 




CHAPTER XI. 

Gr^ Returns from the Mauritius. He Conducts two Minor 

ExpediUonSy vix., a Short Trip Northward, accompanied 

by Frederick Smith; and Southward, to the Leschenault 

and the WilUam, in Search of ElUott. 




■ O incident of special interest occorred daring the voyage 
of the Lynher to the Manritias, where Grey arrived on 
the 17th of May, 1838. His n^Iected wrotinds cansed 
him much distress, and he was compelled to give 
himself up to entire rest for about three months. His 
companions were also mach broken down in health, and 
needed repose ; but by the beginning of August they had all regained their 
usoal vigour. His sufferings, and the almost total failure of bis first 
expedition, bad by do means extinguished Grey's ardour, or lesseaed 
his activity. During the entire period of his enforced vacation, he was 
planning out an expedition to be undertaken as soon as his health and 
circumstances would permit — his most dearly cherished scheme being to 
trace the courses of the Fitzroy and Glenelg rivers. 

He had dismissed the schooner soon after her arrival at the Isle of 
France, and his first intention was to charter another vessel, and sail 
direct to the North- West, for the purpose of prosecuting this design of 
exploration. Sir William Nicolay, who was then Governor of Mauritius, 
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very wisely induced him to abandon this project for the time, and 
persuaded him to proceed first to Swan River — ^there to consult with the 
Governor, Sir William Stirling, who had been instructed by the Home 
Government to give Grey evexy assistance in his power. 

In pursuance of this, the entire party embarked at Port Louis on the 
2ist of August, and arrived at Swan River on the i8th of September. 
Sir James Stirling concurred with Grey regarding his plan, and it was 
arranged that whenever the Champion schooner, which was absent at 
King George's Sound, returned, it should be placed at his disposal. 
Disappointment was in store for the impatient and impetuous explorer, 
for, when the vessel did arrive, it was found to be in need of such 
extensive repairs that they could scarcely be efiTected in Swan River 
Settlement, for want of proper equipment. Such vexatious delays seem 
inseparable from an explorer's career, and within the last few years I have 
gone through a similar experience of postponement and disappointment. 
To grin and bear it is the only remedy, if a homely one, and this Grey 
seems to have adopted. He was diligent enough, however, to apply 
himself to the study of the Aboriginal language, and also read up all the 
information procurable, regarding the physical peculiarities and resources 
of the country generally. 

He likewise made various short excursions from Perth ; and, of one to 
the northward — ^in company with Mr. Frederick Smith, who fell a victim 
to the subsequent Shark's Bay Expedition — ^he makes special mention in 
his journal. They started on November the 30th, accompanied by 
Corporal Auger and two aboriginals. Having fallen in with some natives, 
with whom Grey was now able to converse, he happened to mention his 
wounds. Nothing would persuade the blacks but that the travellers were 
going northward to wreak vengeance on their former foes, and they 
begged that no one should be killed until they had passed a spot named 
YoZ-^ar-fn, some ten days' journey distant, after which they hoped that 
the explorers would shoot every savage they came across. These amiable 
aboriginals had a deadly feud against all and sundry north of Yal-gar-in. 
During his conversation with this tribe. Grey made the singular discovery 
that while narratives concerning civilised men, their ways, and inventions, 
possessed little or no interest for these primitive sons of nature, they 
listened with rapt attention to stories of savage races, such as the 
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Laplanders or^the North-American Indians. On December the ist, their 
two guides, fully believing that they were on the war-path| declined to 
accompany them further, and it was only by dint of most earnest per- 
suasion that they led them to the encampment of a tribe some five miles 
off, where they might stand a chance of getting another couple of guides, 
providing Grey kept a discreet silence r^^arding his battle a few months 
previously. 

They managed to get no less than four guides, and started off on 
December the and, and soon reached a swampy lake called Ntrroo-ba, 
which was swarming with vfHd fowl. Grey shot two wild ducks, and the 
natives speared nine, so they had an excellent meal ; and that same day 
they came on several other lakes and some good land, with plenty of 
feeding for cattle. Unfortunately, Smith's feet became so sore that he 
had to substitute pieces of kangaroo skin for his half-boots. On coming 
to their bivouac in the evening, one of the boots, having been tied 
carelessly on one of the horses, was lost. Grey was much mortified at 
this — all delays seemed to irritate him very much — ^for he had to let 
Smith return with a native to find the missing foot-gear. To us, it would 
seem a somewhat hopeless task to search for a boot over twenty miles of 
trackless forest, but the aboriginal eye is so marvellously keen that the 
bush is to them as an open book. Accordingly, at dawn, on the 3rd 
December, Smith and Warrup, the black, started on the track of the 
boot, and, sure enough, by four p.m. they returned in triumph, having 
found it. 

Next day, they found themselves in the neighbouriiood of another 
tribe, and experienced some little trouble with their black attendants. 
These native gentlemen knew by certain signs that there were a number 
of pretty girls some little distance ahead, nor would they advance another 
step until they had made certain additions to their toilette. Grey raved 
and remonstrated; it was no use, etiquette had to be observed, and 
therefore the party halted. Having elaborately painted themselves to 
their own satisfaction, they appealed to the leader for his opinion on their 
looks, and, of course, he expressed his unqualified admiration. Full of 
high hopes regarding the conquests they would make among the dusky 
bcdles they were so soon to meet, they moved forward in high spirits. 

The first man of the strange tribe whom they saw, ran off at top 
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speed the moment he espied the intraders, and others followed his 
example; so that the guides adopted difiTerent tactics. They started 
shouting to the fugitives that Grey had brought a present of rice and flour 
for them, and one declared that he was the nephew of a head man of the 
tribe. This had the desired efTect, and the men gradually approached. 
This was not exactly what Grey's men wanted, so they declared that no 
flour or rice would be given out unless the women and children were 
forthcoming. This wholly unauthorised declaration rather staggered 
Grey, but he let matters take their course. One old gentleman ran off to 
collect the ladies and little ones, and the travellers selected a spot for 
their bivouac. After the horses had been tethered, loud voices were 
heard from the hills above, as the wild cries of the women came down 
upon the wind. Our guides shouted in return, and gradually the 
approaching cries drew nearer. 

Grey now met with rather an unpleasantly hearty welcome, which I 
will use his own words to describe. He says : — " I was wholly unprepared 
for the scene that was about to take place. A sort of procession came up, 
headed by two women, down whose cheeks tears were streaming. The 
eldest of these came up to me, and looking for a moment at me, said : 
'Gwa, gwa, bundo, bal' ('Yes, yes, in truth it is him')i and then 
throwing her arms round me, cried bitterly, her head resting on my 
breast ; and although I was totally ignorant of what their meaning was, 
from mere motives of compassion I offered no resistance to her caresses, 
however disagreeable they might be ; for she was old, ugly, and filthily 
dirty. The other younger one knelt at my feet, also crying. At last, the 
old lady, emboldened by my submission, deliberately kissed me on each 
cheek, just in the manner a French woman would have done.* She then 
cried a little more, and at length, relieving me, assured me that I was the 
ghost of her son, who had some time before been killed by a spear-wound 
in his breast.t The younger female was my sister ; but she, whether 
from motives of delicacy or from any imagined backwardness on my part, 
did not think proper to kiss me." 

After describing certain ceremonies, and extraordinary antics on the 

• Mr. Bonwiek, writing on the aborigines in X856. deelaret that "One lamentable defieieney, wliieh will 
dJaoose eveiy sentimental youth and lassie to oonsien tnem izretrieTabW to the doom of baboons, is their incom- 
prebenslble non-appreeiadon of the mysteries of a Idas.*' Apparently, some tribes are more advaneed than 
others, jodging inm Lieutenant Grey's ezperienoea. 

t It will be remembered that William Buckley, whose historr has been sketched in a n n wUnm chapter, owed 
the preserratioo of bis life to the superstition that dead ahoriynals leapfwar as living white mW' 
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part of bro t hers, lather and other rdatives, Grey continues regarding 
new mother : — *^ I fed firmly convinced that she really believed I was her 
son, whose first thought upon his retom to earth had been to re-visit his 
old mother and bring her a present. I will go still £uther, and say that 
althon^ I did not encoorage this illnsion, I had not the heart to try to 
undeceive the old creature, and to dispel her dream of happiness. Could 
I have remained long enough to have replaced this vain impression by a 
consoling bith, I would gladly have done it ; but I did not like to destroy 
this belief, and leave her no other in the place of it.** 

After the men and women had welcomed the newty-restoied idation, 
the poor children, who were firi^tened out of their wits, were dragged up 
kicking and screaming. Grey took the jronngest in his arms, and by 
caresses, soon calmed their fears ; so that those who were broi^^t up 
afterwards cried to reach him first, instead of screaming to be taken 
away. This latter performance seems to have been much more to the 
explorer's taste than submitting to the osculations of his maternal parent. 

This was all very firiendly and pleasant, but suddenly a discordant 
note was struck, and, sad to relate, the prime mover was Grey's long-lost 
aboriginal mother. One of the guides— /m-fio— happened to discover 
that a man was staying with this tribe who had once speared his sister. 
This was naturally too much for his feelings, and yet he hesitated to 
wreak immediate vengeance on his foe. Whereupon, to quote the 
journal : — *^ The old lady (my mother) went up to him, and seizing his 
merrot or throwing-stick, told him that the man who killed his sister was 
at a little distance ; ' and if,* said she, ' you are not a man, and know not 
how to use this, let a woman's hand try what it can do,* at the same time 1 

trying to force it from him. All the time that she was thus pretending to 
wrench his merro away, she indulged in a most eloquent speech to 
endeavour to rouse his courage. It had a great effect on Jm^na; and 
some jroung ladies coming in at the condusion, his mind was instantly 
made up. Indeed, the certainty that bright eyes were to look upon his 
deeds appeared to have much the same effect on him as it had upon the 
knights of old — and jumping up, he sdected three good spears, and 
hurried off to an open space, where his antagonist was awaiting him.** 
Grey, having passed his word for Jen-na*s safety before he left his tribe, 
did not relish these proceedings, and when invited to be a spectator, 
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dedined, expressing his disapproval. He then took up his gan» and 
declared the fight should not come off, whereupon his mother, brothers, 
and sisters, proceeded to hold him back in a friendly but forcible manner. 
At length, he bethought him of an expedient, which had an instantaneous 
effect. He called out that if either combatant was wounded, he would at 
once pack up his rice and flour, with a view to an immediate return to 
the white men's fires. Those who were holding on to Grey instantly 
transferred their energies to the duellists, and the combat came to a 
bloodless end. 

The travellers were told that a cannon had been heard that morning 
in the direction of Fremantle. This indicated that a vessel had arrived, 
and made them anxious to return ; for if canvas was forthcoming for the 
Champion^s sails. Grey hoped in a few days to sail for the North- West. 
Moreover, Smith's feet were in a dreadfiil state firom the joint effect of 
thorns and bruises. Besides, Jen-na still harboured thoughts of revenge 
against the slayer of his sister, and actually asked Grey to give the latter 
plenty of rice and flour, and then invite him to accompany the party, so 
that when he was sound asleep Jen-na might quietly spear him at his 
ease. Says Grey : ** I, however, cooled Jen-na's ardour by whispering to 
him that if any quarrel was brought about by his attempting to spear 
this native, I should instantly shoot him ; as I had no idea of running 
the risk of losing all our lives through his imprudence." 

Next day he bade his newly-found relatives an affedtionate farewell, 
and proceeded on their homeward journey, arriving at Perth on the 
morning of the 8th December. The Champion schooner proving to be in 
an unseaworthy condition, necessitating extensive repairs. Grey, to his 
intense chagrin, was obliged to abandon for the time being, all hopes 
of prosecuting his pet scheme of an expedition to the North- West. He 
was of &r too active a temperament, however, to remain idle, and having 
consulted with Sir James Stirling, it was at first proposed that he should 
endeavour to explore overland in the direction of Shark's Bay. The 
difficulty of procuring horses, however, stood in the way, and this project 
had in turn to be given up. He even endeavoured to procure two stout 
boats with the object of proceeding on this tour by sea, but no suitable 
craft could be obtained* Luck was decidedly against him. 

Meantime Sir James Stirling left the Colony, being succeeded in the 
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Governorship by Mr. John Hutt ; and this change farther fimstrated his 
plans, as might be expected. There seemed to be no prospedl before him 
bat to wait several months for instrudtions from the Home Government, 
when an opportunity arose which enabled him to condact a small 
expedition to the sonthwaid of Perth. Following apon a conversation 
which he had with his Excellency on the 8th of Janaazy, he received on 
the same afternoon a letter from the Colonial Secretaryi stating: — 

** That from accounts which had been received from the Williams and 
the Leschenault, there appeared every reason to believe that Mr. George 
Elliott, who left the former place for the latter, on the 17th of December, 
had lost his way, as no accounts of his arrival have been received from 
the Leschenault, the Williams, or any other place. 

" Under such circumstances his Excellency the Governor is anxious 
that a party in search of him should be despatched from Perth, and he 
has instructed me to inform you that if you could form such a party from 
your own establishment you would be rendering a service to the local 
Government,*' ftc, &c. 

Having nothing on hand. Grey was prompt to respond to this 
invitation, and within an hour Mr. Walker and the two non-commissioned 
officers of the Sappers and Miners were ready to accompany him. They 
could not procure horses, however, until the next day, when they started 
on thefr search for Elliott. Grey sets down in his journal the following 
short outline of the circumstances of the case before entering into the 
details of the expedition : — 

" The Williams River, from which Mr. Elliott had proceeded, is distant 
about seventy mUes from Leschenault, in a direct line. The Williams is 
in the interior, and the Leschenault on the coast, and between the two j 

places lies the Darling Range, a high chain of mountains which had never j 

before been crossed at this point. Now, under ordinary circumstances, 
Mr. Elliott might have been expected to have reached the Leschenault in 
three or four days. He had therefore only carried with him a supply of 
provisions calculated to last for that period. His party consisted of two 
men besides himself, and he had with him a mare and a filly. 

** His absence had, however, now unaccountably extended to a period 
of twenty days ; and the only rational conclusion that could be arrived at 
was that he had either been murdered by the natives or had lost his way. 
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''The Williams is distant from Perth in a direct line about one 
hundred and twenty miles, and I had thus a considerable journey to 
perform before I could get upon Mr. Elliott's tracks ; and as this was the 
bad season of the year, there was but little hope that we should be able to 
follow them for any great distance, if we ever succeeded in finding him/* 

Taking the foregoing facts into consideration, it was an arduous 
and difficult undertaking, but Grey, with his usual buoyancy of spirits 
and hopeful di^>osition, looked on the bright side of things, and had 
sanguine hopes of Elliott's safety and his own success in finding him. 
The former was a thoroughly experienced bushman, and having with 
him two horses, was unlikely to £all a victim to that terror of the lost 
traveller — starvation. In order to facilitate the following up of his trail, 
three intelligent natives, Miango, Denmar, and Nuida, were engaged to 
accompany the travellers. To Grey's disappointment, however, they 
never put in an appearance, being alarmed at the length of the journey 
and the danger of hostile tribes. A skilfiil aboriginal, named Kaibert 
then volunteered, and Grey gladly accepted his services. They then swam 
their horses across the estuary of the Swan, and Grey started with 
considerable anxiety, lest through some mischance their efforts should 
prove abortive, for he felt that the lives of three of his countrymen 
depended upon the prudence of his operations. 

In two days they had reached Pinjarra, on the banks of the Murray, 
having been much delayed through the weakness of one of the horses. 
On the afternoon of the nth of January they only made about four miles 
southward along the banks of the Murray. Next day their progress 
somewhat improved, but was still slow, and after leaving the Murray they 
came on a herd of wild cattle. Having pursued a bull on horseback for 
several miles. Grey lost his watch. Waiting till the party came up, he 
requested Kaiber to return and find it. The black replied that it was 
impossible. ''Well, Kaiber," said Grey, "your people had told me you 
could see tracks well, but I find they are mistaken ; you have but one eye, 
and something is the matter with the other. No young woman will take 
you, for if you cannot follow my tracks and find a watch I have just 
dropped, how can you kill game for her?" This speech apparently 
touched Kaiber on a very tender spot, and put him on his mettle. The 
promise of a shilling still fiirther brightened his intelligence, and in half 
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an hour the watch, which Grey valued very highly (and watches were 
watches in those days), was safely in his pocket. 

In passing through the Darling Range, Grey was reminded of Scottish 
scenery, and after they had crossed these mountains they came upon a 
fertile plain, well fitted for pastoral purposes, with abundance of water. 
In fact, the explorer states that the land between the Bannister and 
the Hotham was as fine as any he had seen in Western Australia. They 
halted for the night on the banks of the Hotham, and on the 15th 
commenced a toilsome march of twenty-eight miles to the Williams, over a 
rough, barren country, consisting of rocky hills and quite destitute of water. 
Eleven hours of weary travel brought them to the banks of that river, to 
their extreme relief and satis£aLCtion. Here they found a party of four 
outsettlers, consisting of one young man, two youths and a little boy. 
The difficulties and privations of this little party may be conceived, when 
we reflect that they had to send one hundred and twenty miles for flour, 
tea, sugar, or any provision whatever, having nothing else to depend upon, 
except their live stock, milk firom the cattle, and such game as was killed 
by their kangaroo dogs, or shot by themselves. Grey tells us that they 
had not even soap, and that two of them were gentlemen by birth and 
education, and in thought and manner ; nevertheless, ** Car happier," he 
remarks, '' than many an idle young man I have seen lounging about in 
England, a burden to himself and his firiends.*' Grey goes on to comment 
upon the subject as follows: — "Many of the ills and privations which 
they endured were, however, unnecessary, and were entailed upon them 
by the mistaken system that has been pursued at Swan River, of spreading 
to the utmost their limited population. I trust, however, that a wiser 
line of policy will now be pursued, and that settling will consequently 
become an easier, less dangerous, and far more agreeable task." 

Doubtless, the present scanty population of Western Australia is the 
heritage of early mismanagement, and erroneous theories of settlement ; 
let us hope that the Colony has profited by the bitter experiences of her 

early days. 

On the Upper Williams a small outpost of four soldiers were quartered, 
and this neighbourhood they reached on the i6th. Walker went to their 
camp for a further supply of provisions, whilst Grey and the native 
endeavoured to find Elliott's tracks. Next day, the trained eye of Kaiber 
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discovered the footprints of a colt, amidst the numerous traces of cattle 
and horses along the bed of the river, and when Walker returned, he 
brought the news that Elliott had expressed his determination of keeping 
the river-bed for eighteen miles. Having followed down the river, they 
could see the same tracks for two-and-a-half miles, when they quitted 
the channel in a S.S.W. direction. The ground then became hard, and 
the traces were lost. Having returned to the river, they could see no 
further footprints of the colt, and Grey becoming extremely anxious, 
resolved to strike across the mountains to Leschenault, on a due west 
course — diverging in returning, with the hope of picking up the tracks. 
This design they carried out, and on the 20th came to the River Harvey, 
near its source. Passing through some mountainous country, Grey remarks 
on their sombre wooded solitudes, well-nigh devoid of animal life. The 
scenery about the Harvey was somewhat livelier, the river itself having 
the appearance of a mountain trout stream. Still pushing forward, on 
the 2ist they were as yet without signs of Elliott, but came upon a newly- 
made native grave. The dead man's throwing-stick was stuck in the 
ground at his head, his broken spears were also there, and the grave 
thickly strewed with wilgey or red earth. Three trees in front, chopped 
with a variety of notches and uncouth figures, shewed that his death had 
been bloodily avenged. Kaiber gazed uneasily at the burial place. '' A 
man has been slain here," he said. '' And what, Kaiber," asked Grey, '^ is 
the reason that these spears are broken, that the trees are notched and that 
wilgey has been strewed on the grave?" His answer was characteristic 
of the aboriginal. ** Neither you nor I know : our people have always 
done so, and we do so now." Having expressed his intention of 
bivouacing here, Kaiber observed to the explorer, "You are deceiving 
me : I cannot rest here, for there are many spirits in this place." Grey 
laughed at the poor fellow's fears, but nevertheless, he respected them, 
and they moved forward to a less ghostly locality. Next day they endured 
the pangs of thirst for many hours, and were thankful to drink some 
water, which, although "muddy and stinking," was an exquisitely delicious 
draught. 

On the evening of the 22nd, being still without water, they halted near 
the head of the Leschenault estuary. Next day they fell in with a party 
of natives, who had seen Elliott and party alive and well a few days 
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previously. Having passed the mouth of the Collie River at the bar, 
and break&sted on the banks of the Preston, Grey found himself within 
a mile of the house in which he expedted to find Elliott. He was correct 
in his surmise, and received from the lost traveller an account of his 
adventures. He had lost his way ; his powder horn had exploded, leaving 
him defenceless ; his filly strayed away, and for twelve days he and his 
men had lived on native roots and boiled tops of grass trees. On the 
fourteenth day they succeeded in reachmg Augusta, where they recruited, 
and then returned along the coast to Leschenault, where Grey found them 
in good health and spirits. 

On the 24th, whilst his party reposed, the energetic Grey hired a 
horse and rode along the shores of G^ographe Bay, in order to see the 
Vasse district. He remarks that it differs from all other parts of the 
coast he had visited, inasmuch as in various places between the sea and 
the recent limestone formation, basaltic rocks are developed. He passed 
the night at the house of Mr. Bussel, a settler, who had the best and most 
comfortable establishment the explorer had yet seen in the Colony. 

On January the 26th, the two parties started on their journey to Perth, 
which they accomplished safely, and was attended by no circumstance of 
special note. On the morning of the 29th, Pinjarra was reached ; and 
on the 30th, Grey and Elliott rode forward to Canning, entering Perth 
together early on the 31st of January, 1839. 

It is extremely gratifying to chronicle this somewhat unimportant 
tour ; because in spite of considerable difficulty. Grey displayed great 
accuracy of judgment, and met with that success which was denied him 
on his larger expeditions. Verily, to be bom under a lucky star is a / 

sine qui mm of a successful explorer. There can be no doubt, however, 
that these minor excursions were of exceeding value to Grey, frimiliari^ing 
him as they did with the topographical and other features of the country, 
besides giving him that necessary physical training which he and his 
companions lacked during the first expedition. 

The two foregoing trips have been omitted fix>m most of the works 
on Australian exploration. I felt reluctant, however, to pass them over, 
since they serve as a link between Grey's two chief expeditions ; besides 
which they are, in my opinion, well worthy of notice, by reason of the 
interesting series of incidents therein contained* 



CHAPTER XII. 
Lieut. Gr^'s last Expedition. 




I LL hopes of being able to saH io the Chompitm schooner 
having been abandoned, Grey had to be contented with 
the best possible snbstitate. He seems to have been 
burning with anxiety to complete the examination of 
what he deemed to be the most interesting part of the 
north coast, and the country b^ond it. Doubtless he 
felt confident that his dearly-bought experience would enable him to blot 
oat his record of disasters, and write bis name in brightest letters, high on 
the roll of iUnstrious Australian explorers. For this he was eminently 
qualified in many respects, and that he did not achieve his highest aim io 
the direction of exploration can scarcely be placed to his discredit. 

Having obtained three serviceable whale-boats, he made arrangements 
with Captain Long, of the American whaler Russel, sailing from New 
Bedford, for the conveyance of bis party and boats to a point north 
of Shark's Bay, there to land them with five months' provisions. His 
intention was to establish a depdt on some conveniently situated island, 
bom which point investigations could be made of those portions of the 
bay as yet unexamined. He also had it in view to explore certain parts 
of the country as they sailed along the coast. When this work bad been 
accomplished he intended returning to the depdt, replenishing his stock of 
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fcxid, thereafter coasting along towards North-West Cape, maldiig 
ezcnrsions inland, and so continoing, nntil compelled to retom throngh 
lack of provisioDS. Having again visited the depAt and supplied himself 
and party, be purposed exploring the coast to the southward as £» as 
Gantheaome Bay. 

Grey had taken the precaation of arranging with the Governor, that 
the Colonial schooner would be sent to a certain spot, in the event of 
their not retnming within a specified period ; and the captain of another 
American whaler had covenanted to put in at North-West Cape at the 
end of July. He had thus the satisfaction of having provided the party 
with a double chancx of succour in case of unforese^i disaster. Consdons 
of having done the very best in his power to ensure success and guard 
against danger. Grey sailed in the Rvsul from Fremantle on Sunday, the 
17th of February, 1839, accompanied by the following persons : — 

Mr. Walker, the suigeon of the former expedition ; Mr. Frederick 
Smith, the young gentleman who was his companion on a former tour ; 
Corporab Augur and Coles, and Thomas Ruston. The above-named 
persons had accompanied the first expedition ; and to them were added, 
H. and C. Wood, sailors, and three Swan River Volunteers, named 
Clotwrorthy, Stiles and Hackney. As a guide be took Kaiber, the 
intelligent native referred to in the last chapter. We are told that this 
aboriginal was dreadfully sea-sick, which upsets the theory held by 
many that if a person had never heard of tiud-de-mer, he would not suffer 
therefix>m. 

After a week's sail, during which nothing worthy of special note 
occurred, they sighted the centre of Dorre Island, and next day, 
Felvuary the 2Sth, they made the north-western point of Bemter Island, 
after which, doubling Kok's Island, they stood into Shark's Bay. Bemier 
Island was selected as the site of their depAt. Grey's ill-luck seemed to 
dog his footsteps. In landing the Captain was almost drowned, owing to 
bis boat getting broadside on while they were landing their stores. Then, 
■wbea these were put ashore, and the Rvssel had set sail, they suddenly 
discovered that their k^ of tobacco had been forgotten. The vessel was 
by this time six miles ofT, and so they were deprived of almost their only 
luxury. Moreover, the leader having set out with Kaiber in search of 
water, they could find none. In fact, the island consisted of a recent 
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limestone, having a coating of sand and sandy dunes, but not a tree nor a 
blade of grass. They were not long in discovering that a serious mistake 
had been made in their selection of Bemier Island as a dep6t. During 
the hurry and confusion of landing, the men had made very free with 
their supply of water. Grey says that he from the first felt very doubtful 
as to whether they should find any on the island ; and yet he persisted in 
adhering to his foolish choice. 

Having then buried his stores, he proceeded to confirm his suspicions 
regarding lack of water. They tried in various places to sink wells, but 
the hard limestone rock resisted every effort, turning the points of their 
chisels and pick-axes. He therefore reduced the allowance to two pints a 
day for each man. 

On February the 27th it was blowing a gale of wind early in the day, 
but moderated in the afternoon. The leader then resolved to launch the 
whale-boats and creep along the shore to the southward. His own boat 
was got afloat without mishap ; but the Paid Pry, Mr. Walker's craft, was 
thrown broadside on to the sea, being completely smashed to pieces. 
Half a ton of provisions was thus utterly lost, and nothing saved except 
a few broken planks and some articles of clothing. This was a sad blow 
to Grey, but with his accustomed light-heartedness, he consoled himself by 
reflecting that he had provided himself with an extra boat in case of 
accidents. Having anchored the first boat in a little cove, and taken 
advantage of a heavy downpour of rain to collect a few quarts of water in 
outspread sails, next day their second boat was safely launched, and both 
boats pulled along the shore of the island in a south-east direction. 
Even at this early stage of his unwise scheme Grey seems to have 
recognised the hopelessness of his situation. The following words appear 
in his journal of the 28th February: — *' Having the wind very nearly right 
ahead, and a heavy head sea, it was no very enviable position we were in. 
But anything appeared preferable to dying of thirst on Bemier Island, 
my dislike to which was much increased by the fact of Mr. Smith and 
myself, who slept side by side, having been nearly tormented to death in 
the night by myriads ojf minute ants crawling over us, by mosquitoes 
stinging us, and by an odious land-crab every now and then running over 
us, and feeling with his nippers for a delicate morsel." We seek in vain 
for an answer to the question, ''Why did he not satisfy himself by 
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examination of Bernier's Island that it contained water, and was snitaUe 
for his pnrpoae, before allowing the Russd to set sail 7" We have seen 
how watchfolly his predecessors in the arduoos and responsible work of 
Australian exploration, investigated the reaouroes and adaptability of their 
carefolly-chosen depdts. No doubt Grey was brave, generous, and self- 
sacrificing in a veiy high d^^ree, but even these virtues fiaul to counteract 
hb extreme rashness and impetuosity. Truly xeal without discretion 
is like gunpowder in the hands of achild I 

Having reached the north-eastern extremity of Dorre Island, and 
found a suitable harbour for their boats, they stepped out upon the reef, 
and proceeded to search for water. They found some, but the method by 
which it was obtained was not pleasant. Actually it had to be sucked 
through a pipe from small holes in the rocks, and then spat into a k^. 
Says Grey in his narrative, '* 1 laid up in store this precious draught, and 
those who had been otherwise employed now accompanied me in order 
that each might suck from the holes in the rock his own supply of water/' 
Was ever enterprise undertaken under more discouraging conditions? 
They rambled over the island, and found it very like the one they had 
left ; then, lighting a blaxing fire, they retired early to rest, having left 
their boats in what Grey calls "a convenient little harbour, sheltered by a 
reef from all winds.'* At eleven o'clock the same night he found out to 
his cost the value of his opinion as to a safe anchorage; for he was 
roused by the cries of the boat-keeper Ruston, " Mr. Grey, Mr. Grey, I 
must heave all overboard, or the boat will be swamped." *' Hold on for a 
minute," shouted the redoubtable Grey, and immediately stripped his 
clothes off. It was blowing a terrific gale, and breakers came pouring 
over the reef— which was supposed to act as a break-water— into the little 
cove where the boats lay. Grey swam to his boat, and was followed into 
the sea by Walker and Smith, who swam to his assistance ; but the other 
men point-blank reftised to &ce the danger of the storm. Having made 
&st a line to all stores, &c.. Smith plunged into the breakers and reached 
the shore, receiving sundry cuts and bruises. Again leaping into the sea, 
he reached Grey's boat, and assisted him in keeping her afloat. Walker, 
who was with his own boat, called out that she was drifting. For a 
moment she was seen dancing on the crest of the huge breakers, and then 
disappeared. A flash of lightning showed dark figures on the shore 
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hauling at some huge object, but they were for some time in uncertainty 
as to her fate. Meantime the gale rose to a hurricane, and it was 
evident to Grey that his boat must go ashore. He therefore swam to the 
island, in order to have the men prepared to haul her over the reef the 
instant she grounded. He found his men huddled up under the lee of 
Walker's boat, which was half full of sea-weed and water, with the waves 
breaking over her stem. With difficulty he roused them to clean out the 
seaweed, and haul her out of danger. Far above high water mark came 
the billows, and three, times she had to be dragged higher up the shore. 

By the occasional lightning flashes, Ruston, Smith and Walker could 
be seen in the other boat, which seemed to be gradually drifting nearer 
the island. At 5 a«m. the wind sudd^y ceased, and Ruston called 
out, '' I believe we are now safe, Sir." Grey, who was terribly battered 
about, ordered several of the men to go to the relief of those in the 
boat. They feared to make the attempt, and declared that they could 
not swim, which Grey admits was true so far as some of them were 
concerned. He then ordered, successively, three men, who he knew 
could swim, to go out to the boat, which was a matter of no great 
danger, but before they got clear of the reef they turned back, saying 
that they could not face the waves. Here we see a repetition of 
the cowardice which nearly cost Grey his life in the first expedition; 
or was it that they had partly lost confidence in their commander? 

Suddenly the wind rose again, having shifted firom S.E. to N.W., 
and blowing with terrific violence. Almost immediately it lifted the 
boat and drove her on the shore, when she was dragged into a 
position of comparative safety. Their sufferings now became intense. 
It was two p.m. when the storm abated; three of them had been 
working for twenty-six hours with nothing on but their shirts, and 
were benumbed with cold; there was no fire, and for many hours the 
sea rose so high that Grey expected that the sand hills on which they 
were encamped would be entirely submerged. 

On March the ist, the men who had been searching for water, 
reported that the little which they could find had been rendered 
brackish, from the spray having dashed over the island. The aUow* 
ance was therefore reduced to one pint a day. Grey then inspected 
the damage they had sustained. From his remarks all through his 
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journal, he seems to have had much of the spirit with iH^ich Dickens 
endows Mark Tapley. "Yesterday/' he says, "we had started in good 
boats, with strong men, plenty of provisions, everything in the best of 
order, To^y I found myself in a veiy different position. All the 
stores we had with as, with the exception of the salt provisions, were 
spoilt; our ammunition damaged; the chronometers down; and both 
boats so stoved and strained, as to be quite beyond our powers of 
repairing them effectually. Moreover, from want of water, we were 
compelled to make for the main before we could return back to 
Bemier Island, to recruit from our ample stores there. Nothing, how- 
ever, could be done but to have the boats rendered as seaworthy as 
possible; and having given this order, the craving of the men for 
water was the best guarantee that they would execute this task with 
the utmost diligence* As soon as I saw them at their work, I started 
with a party in search of water, whilst another party, under Mr. 
Smith, dug for it; and Mr. Walker superintended the re-arrangement 
of the stores, and the digging up the seaweed for the purpose of 
recovering lost articles. I returned just before nightfall from a vain 
search ; Mr. Smith had been equally unsuccessful in his digging opera- 
tions, and we thus had to lie down, upon the sand parched with 
thirst, our only chance of forgetting our misfortunes being a few 
minutes* sleep.** 

And so they strugg^ on, patching, repairing, searching for water, 
and picking up waifr of stores, until the 3rd of March, when they 
launched the boats, and started for the mainland. At this time their 
sole remaining stock of water amounted to one pint per man, so that 
their position was becoming a desperate one. Exposed to the rays 
of a blaring sun, with but little breeze to help them, they barely 
made five knots an hour. By daric they sighted what they thought 
was land, but it proved to be a sand-bank covered with mangrove 
trees. Next morning they reached a mangrove swamp, and having 
waded through the mud for about two miles, they suddenly came 
upon Una firma, and halted at the brink of a fresh water lagoon 
lying between two hills. They then filled the beakers for the supply 
of the boats, and the crews remained by the lagoon all night. Grey 
tells us that they were completely blackened with mosquitoes. Smith, 
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who had fallen sicki spent a night of acute torment, and in the 
morning was seriously ill. 

No exploring had been done as yet, in spite of all their tribulations; 
the history of the expedition so for, was one constant struggle for bare 
life, in the face of constantly recurring disasters. 

On March the 5th, they sailed to the northward, and kept a sharp 
look-out for the mouth of a river, which they had reason to believe existed 
in this neighbourhood, from the large quantity of drift-wood accumulated 
at Dorre Island. This surmise turned out to be correct, for they soon 
arrived at a large opening, three-quarters of a mile in width. Proceeding 
up this gap, they found that it widened into a very fine reach, out of 
which water was running rapidly, and from the number of large trees, 
drift-wood and snags, to be seen. Grey concluded that he had discovered 
a river of considerable size. It was, so far, very shallow, and choked with 
sandbanks. Having, therefore, ascended about three miles, and the 
water having shoaled to about six inches, an encampment was selected, 
and the leader resolved to explore the country on foot. Having completed 
his arrangements, he advanced up the river, accompanied by three men. 
After proceeding a few hundred yards. Grey was astonished to come upon 
another mouth of the river, as large as the one they were tracing, and 
which ran off nearly west. On the eastern bank of the stream was a 
clump of reeds, which concealed what appeared to be a huge alligator, &st 
asleep. He fired a shot from his rifle at the creature, but it seemed 
undisturbed, then he let it have both barrels of his gun, with no result. 
He finally ascertained that it was the dead body of a shark, which, 
having been left in some hole by the receding tide, had been killed by 
the natives. 

The river just discovered turned out to be of that perplexing character 
peculiar to Australia, which sorely puzzled the explorers of the day. 
*' To those," writes Grey, *' who have never seen a river similar to the 
one we were now upon, it is difficult to convey a true idea of its character. 
It consisted of several channels or beds, divided from each other by long 
strips of land, which, in times of flood, became islands. The main 
channel had an average breadth of about two hundred and seventy yards ; 
the average height of the bank at the edge of it was about fifteen feet, 
and the bed of the river was composed of porous red sand, apparently 
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incapable of containing water, unless when previously saturated with it. 
After passing the highest point reached by the sea, the huge river bed was 
perfectly dry, and looked the most mournful, deserted spot imaginable. 
Occasionally, we found in this bare, sandy channel, water holes of 
eighteen or twenty feet in depth, surrounded with tea trees and v^;etation, 
and the driftwood washed high up into these trees efficiently attested 
what rapid currents swept along the now dry channel/' During their 
progress, they had seen many wild fowl, and tracks of natives, which 
seemed to indicate a fertile and well-watered country. Gr^ named the 
stream the Gascoyne, in compliment to his friend. Captain GascqjFne, 
and having quitted its bed, he turned off in a direction W. by S., coming 
into a rich tract of land, consisting of alluvial soil, covered with grassy 
undulations ; and in the valleys fresh water lagoons. So much delighted 
was Grey with the prospect, that he vrandered on, forgetfrd of time and 
distance, until warned by the falling shades of night. He gives rein to 
imagination and high hopes regarding this ne^y-found area, feeling 
assured that within a few years ** a British population, rich in civilisation, 
and the means of transforming an unoccupied country into one teeming 
with inhabitants and produce," would be following his footsteps, and 
eagerly studying his charts. Altogether, he felt what the Americans call 
''good," or very well satisfied with himself. It is delightful to observe the 
buoyancy of this explorer's spirits; how he relishes the least crumb of 
comfort administered by niggard fortune 1 Kaiber led them back to their 
encampment, taking a star as his guide, and Smith was found to be 
suffering from a severe feverish attack, resulting from his exertions, and 
exposure on Dorre Island. 

Next morning he was no better, and had been wandering about all 
night, bathing several times in the river. It was therefore determined 
that he should have a few days' rest. On the 6th, Grey was engaged 
surveying in the neighbourhood, and called the island lying between the 
two mouths of the river Babbage Island — *' after C. Babbage, Esq.," is 
the sole explanation in the journal : another specimen of absurd nomen* 
clature 1 On his return Smith was found to be much better, so that a 
start was arranged for next day at noon. The indefatigable leader was, 
however, up and away before dawn, exploring to the northward of the 
Gascoyne. They set out at midday in the two boats, and, after pro- 
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ceeding half a mile down the river, saw two natives gesticulating on the 
bank. They then mounted an eminence, and '' blew " furiously at Grey 
— somewhat like the ** spitting " savages already alluded to. To entice 
them, Kaiber was told to strip and stand up in the boat, while shouting 
to the blacks that we were friends. Whereupon, he cried out, ** Come 
in, come in, Mr. Grey sulky yu-a-^,*^ which was intended to convey, 
'' Come here, Mr. Grey is not angry with you." They were so dense, 
however, as not to comprehend this lucid form of address, which drew 
forth from Kaiber the remark, ''Weak ears have they, and wooden fore- 
heads; they do not understand the southern language." Grey was, 
however, dissatisfied, and desired Kaiber to wade ashore and speak to 
them. This was too much for poor Kaiber ; he did not mind stripping 
and shouting till further orders ; but to go ashore among strange blacks 
was a very different matter. As the journal describes the incident : — 
''This order of mine was a perfect thunderbolt to Kaiber. He, in 
common with all the aboriginal inhabitants of Australia, had an utter 
aversion to all strange natives ; and to this he joined a sort of religious 
horror of witches, buck-witches, warlocks, and uncanny persons generally. 
King James the First could never have found a more zealous and par- 
ticipating partner of his fears than Kaiber. He gave me a blank look of 
horror, and assured me that these were actual sorcerers — northern sorcerers 
— and as he repeated these last words there was a mysterious, deep 
meaning in his tone, as if he expected me to thriU with horror." 

From his earliest infancy, Kaiber had been taught to dread such men 
as these ; all storms, sickness, wounds, deaths, and misfortunes generally, 
were supposed to be their special productions. Grey, while pitying him, 
was inexorable, and at last, having turned nearly white with fear, the 
black waded across to where the others were. They cautiously ap- 
proached, and Grey joined the party armed with a piece of pork, and 
a lump of damper. The '' sorcerers " were far more frightened at Grey 
than Kaiber was at them. They could not be induced to take his hand 
or touch him, and they trembled from head to foot. When they had 
somewhat gained confidence, however. Grey was able to recognise some 
of their expressions, and found that they spoke a dialect resembling 
that of the Swan River neighbourhood. 

On March the 7th, they were outside the mouth of the Gascoyne, 
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a fresh breeze Mowing from the S.E, Running along the coast 
W. by N.9 at a distance of about a quarter of a mile, they reached the 
other mouth of the river after some three miles sailing. The coast now 
trended N. by W., and they continued to hug the shore, which was level 
for about nine miles, in^ien they reached a remarkable range of dunes, 
which was named Lyell's Range. Having made about twenty-five miles 
north of the Gaacoyne, they drew in towards the land in search of a 
harbour, or some place where the boats could be safely beached. Nothing 
approaching to a suitable spot could be seen, so that there was either 
the alternative of running northward before the breeze, or beaching the 
boats through a tremendous surf which lashed the shore. Grey resolved 
to run before the wind, and kept just outside the surf, looking anxiously 
for a favourable landing-place. The sun sank, and the breeze freshened 
until it blew half a gale, there being every appearance of foul weather. 
Again, they found themselves in a most dangerous predicament. There 
seemed every likelihood of their being driven out to sea by a storm, so 
that Grey determmed to run his boat ashore at all hazards. Was there 
ever such an endless chapter of accidents as Grey's narrative ? It runs 
thus : " The surf was very heavy, but the men behaved steadily and well ; 
and through it we went dancing along like a cork in a mill pond. At last 
one huge roller caught us — all hands gave way, and we were hurried 
along on the top of the swelling billow, which then suddenly fell under us 
and broke. In a moment after, we had grounded, and although still 
upwards of two hundred yards from the shore, we all jumped out to haul 
the boat up, but ere we could move our heavily-laden whaler beyond a 
few yards, breaker after breaker came tumbling in, and completely / 

swamped it. We continued to haul away, and presently found ourselves / 

swimming. In fact, the whole coast hereabouts was fronted by a kind of 
bar of sand, distant about 200 yards from the shore, with not more than 
two feet of water on it. Between this and the shore the water was 
comparatively smooth, and two fathoms deep. It was upon this outer 
bar that we had struck, and the other boat experienced the same fate as 
ourselves. We, of course, passed a miserable night in our drenched and 
wretched state ; but it was, at all events, some comfort, when we heard 
during the night the boisterous wind blowing outside, to find that we were 
safe ashore." 
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On examining the stores, the flour, which had received a previous 
soaking during the storm at Dorre Island, was found to be almost 
completely mined. But, having nothing else to eat, there was nothing 
for it but to dry it in the sun, re-pack, and make the best of it. The 
wind on the 8th blew a gale, so to launch the boats was impossible. 
Giey, therefore, started to search for water, and generally explore the 
neighbourhood. 

Fortunately, they found water, by sinking a weU at the foot of some 
sandstone ridges, and while the beakers were being replenished, the chief 
walked to a sandhill, from the top of which he had an extensive view of 
the country. To the east, lay a vast lake, calm and unruffled, being 
studded with little islets ; while to the westward was the boundless sea, 
lashed by the wind into white-crested waves. His party were filled with 
hope on his return with the news of his discovery of this inland expanse 
of water, and after breakfast three men were selected to accompany the 
leader in making an examination of the lake. On climbing to the 
summit of the sandhill, the men were enchanted with the view, and 
begged to be allowed to return, and by the united efforts of the whole 
company^ carry over a whale boat, so as to launch it on the glassy surface. 
Grey deemed it more prudent to advance, so as to ascertain which would 
be the easiest route by which to bring the boat across the intervening 
range. They accordingly descended on the eastern side of the ridges, 
finding to their surprise that the lake was by no means so near as they 
supposed. The ground, at the base of the hills, consisted of extensive 
plains of mud and sand, which showed signs of being occasionally 
flooded by the sea. They pressed on, however, with considerable 
difficulty, sinking deep into the clinging, muddy soil, cheered by the sight 
of the cool, placid water, invitingly extended at no great distance ahead. 
Having traversed a considerable distance, they halted, and looked back. 
An extraordinary phenomenon greeted their astonished eyes, for between 
them and the sandhills lay another bright sheet of placid water, studded 
with islands similarly to the one in front. The horrible truth burst upon 
them. A mirage had betrayed them, and their lovely lake was but a 
miserable salt marsh after all. Broken down with fatigue and dis- 
appointment, they returned to their dep6t to spend a wretched night, 
overrun with land-crabs, and stifled with drifting sand. To make matters 
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wone, they were strict prisoners in this unpleasant locality ; for it was 
blowing such a gale as made it impossible to launch the boats. 

On the loth of March, after a most unpalatable meal of spoilt flour, 
and a morsel of poric, the men were striving to get shelter firom the rays 
of the noon-day sun in the shadow of the boats ; and Grey was making 
some sketches, seated on an inverted water k^. Suddenly they were 
surrounded by about thirty natives, who with spears fixed in their throw- 
ing sticks, appeared ready to attack them* On running for his gun, a 
spear was thrown at Gr^, who, however, managed to dodge it. Several 
shots firom Mr. Walker and his party dispersed them, but not before they 
had stolen two bags containing fourteen fishing lines, and several other 
articles of great usefiilness. Ruston, too, was slightly wounded in the knee 
by a spear. They pursued the blacks for some distance, but were no 
match for these sons of the desert, who threw away a few of the articles 
which they did not want, but carried off the fishing lines in triumph, 
after leading them six miles away firom their camp. It was, moreover, an 
u ifortunate circumstance that the natives were successfiil ; for this made 
a return visit almost a certainty in the near future. 

The weather continued very boisterous, a strong wind blowing firom 
the southward raising a heavy sea. It was, indeed, a wretched period of 
discomfort and inaction. Mr. Smith was extremely ill, and many of the 
men suffered acutely fi'om disease, induced by the unwholesome food. 
Their journey hitherto had been one weary catalogue of disasters, and 
the prospect before them was gloomy, depressing, and hopeless in the 
extreme. At length even the brave buoyant heart of the leader began to 
fail him, and he could not but give himself up to fits of brooding melan- 
choly. I have already stated that to no class of men does the support 
derived from an abiding fiuth in the watchful eye of Providence more 
strongly appeal, than to those men who have feced the perils of exploring 
an unknown country. The tone of Grey's mental reflections is clearly 
indicated by the wording of his journal (Vol. i., p. 381), where he writes 
thus : — ** It may be asked if, during such a trying period, I did not seek 
from religion that consolation which it is sure to afford ? My answer b 
— yes ; and I fiirther feel assured, that, but for the support I derived firom 
prayer and frequent perusal and meditation of the Scriptures, I should 
never have been able to have borne myself in such a manner as to have 
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maintained discipline and confidence among the rest of the party. Nor 
in my sufferings did I ever lose the consolation derived from a firm 
reliance upon the goodness of Providence. It is only those who go 
forth into perils and dangers, amidst which human strength and foresight 
can but little avail — and who find themselves day after day protected by 
an unseen influence, and ever and anon snatched firom the very jaws 
of destruction, by a power which is not of this world, — ^who can at all 
estimate the knowledge of one's own weakness and littleness, and the 
firm reliance and trust upon the goodness of the Creator which the 
human heart is capable of feeling. Like all other lessons which are of 
great and lasting benefit to man, this one must be learnt amid much 
sorrowing and woe ; but having learnt it, it is but the sweeter from the 
pain and toil which are undergone in the acquisition." 

On the morning of the i6th March they launched the boats, but after 
pulling all day, and having made seven-and-a-half miles to the southward, 
they were obUged to beach them. This was a very dangerous operation, 
and is thus graphically described by the explorer : — 

'' Once more, then, was the scene repeated, of a boat dancing in with 
maddening speed upon fiirious rollers, until these break, and it is borne 
in, followed by a mass of foam, £air higher than the stem, which appears 
eagerly to pursue for the purpose of engulphing it. There is no scene in 
nature more exciting, or which in a greater degree calls forth one's 
energy, than the beaching of a boat in a dangerous surf. Never did I on 
such occasions take the steering oar for the purpose of running the boat 
in, but many contending feelings rushed through my mind ; and after a 
few minutes settled down into the calm, which springs from the conviction 
that the general safety in coming dangers depends altogether upon the 
coolness and resolution with which they are met, and never more so than 
in beaching a boat. To retreat is impossible, when once you are among 
the foaming waters, and nothing is left but that each one steadily do his 
duty* regardless of the raging waves which surround him. The only plan is 
for all to give way strongly and steadily, whilst the boat-steerer keeps her 
head straight for the beach. A huge roller breaks right into the boat and 
almost swamps it ; a man is knocked over and loses his oar. Heed not 
these things. Let each man mind his own oar and naught else, and give 
way — ^give way strongly — until the boat grounds. Then, in a moment, 
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each quits his oar and springs into the water ; and ere the wave has 
retired^ the boat is partially run up. Another wave succeeds, and the 
operation of running up is repeated, until she is high and dry. Had our 
boats been swamped in the surf, even if we had escaped with our lives, 
our position would have been fearful, left without food or resources in an 
unknown and savage country, so bx beyond the reach of man's assistance/' 
On the 20th of March Grey determined to cross over to Bemier 
Island, distant about thirty miles firom the southern mouth of the 
Gascoyne, where they now halted. They were reduced to a wine glass of 
water each per day, and were in a pitiable state of health from deficient 
and unwholesome food. The leader could scarcely walk, through sores 
which had broken out on his feet, and altogether their plight was a 
deplorable one. They started for the island in both boats, and before 
they had sailed fifteen miles a tempest arose which almost blew them out 
to sea. They were buoyed up, however, with the prospect of good food, 
and by superhuman exertions managed to reach a harbour on the island 
about two miles southward of the dep6t. A considerable change 
appeared to have taken place in the appearance of the coast since their 
last visit, and the men declared that it was not Bemier Island at alL 
Grey was certain of its identity however, and came to the conclusion 
that the alteration was due to the hurricane of the 28th of 
February. At the same time an awful doubt crept in upon his mind as 
to the safety of their provisions, but he said nothing. Leaving the men 
employed, he started for the place where their precious store was buried, 
accompanied by Smith and Coles. Staves of flour casks were scattered 
upon the rocks and sandhills, which Coles declared were the barrels they 
had emptied before leaving the island. Gr^ knew better, but held his 
peace. High and dry, far above water mark, and almost covered with 
sand, they came upon a cask of salt meat. This Coles thought was one 
of those lost when the Paul Pry whaleboat was capsized. Having 
reached the spot where the food had been hidden. Smith and Coles 
declared it was not the right spot — ^its general contour having been 
completely altered. Here, on some rocks near the shore, lay a flour cask, 
of which the head was broken, but still containing one half the contents 
in good condition. Grey still said nothing, knowing full well what had 
happened. At length the awful truth burst upon his companions. Smith 
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stood calm and tranquil» but Coles — ^in a tumult of despair — dashed his 
spade upon the ground, exclaiming, ''All is lost: we are all lost, Sirl" 
"Nonsense, Coles," replied Grey, "we shall do very well yet; why, there 
is a cask of salt provisions, and half a cask of flour still left." 

Being anxious for a period of quiet reflection, Grey left his two 
comrades to search for, and gather up any remnants of their stores, and 
pursued his way towards where the other men were waiting. I again 
quote from his journal : — ^'The safety of the whole party now depended 
upon my forming a prompt and efficient plan of operations, and seeing it 
carried through with energy and perseverance. As soon as I was out of 
sight of Smith and Coles, I sat down upon a rock to reflect upon our 
present position. The view seawards was discouraging; the gale blew 
fiercely in my face, and the spray of the breakers was dashed over me ; 
nothing could be more gloomy and drear. I turned inland, and could 
see only a bed of rock covered with drifting sand, on which grew a 
stunted vegetation, and former experience had taught me that we could 
not expect to find water in this island. The position here was, therefore, 
untenable, and but three plans presented themselves to me. First, to 
leave a notice of my intentions on the island, then to make for some 
known point on the main, and there endeavour to subsist until we 
were found and taken off by the Colonial schooner. Second, to start 
for Timor or Port Essington. Third, to try to make Swan River in the 
boats. I determined not to decide hastily between these plans, and in 
order to more fiiUy compose my mind, I sat down and read a few 
chapters in the Bible. 

" By the influence these imparted to me, I became perfectly contented 
and resigned to our apparently wretched condition ; and again rising up, 
pursued my way along the beach to the party. It may here be remarked 
by some, that these statements of my attending to religious duties are 
irrelevant to the subject ; but in such an opinion I cannot at all coincide. 
In detailing the sufferings which we underwent, it is necessary to relate 
the means by which these sufferings were alleviated ; and, after having in 
the midst of perils and misfortunes received the greatest consolation from 
religion, I should be ungrateful to my Maker not to acknowledge this, and 
should ill perform my duty to my fellow man, did I not bear testimony 
to the fact that, under all the weightier sorrows and sufferings that our 
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frail nature is liable to, a perfect reliance apon the goodness of God and 
the merits of our Redeemer will be found a sure Refuge and certain 
source of consolation/* While walking along, Grey stumbled on a bag 
of flour which had been cast ashore. It smelt like beer through 
fermentation, but was nevertheless a Godsend. On arriving at the 
harbour, the dreadful news was conv^ed in a few words to his horror- 
stricken foUowers. Walker, Auger, and Ruston behaved like heroes ; but 
Harry and Charley Woods sneaked off to secure the miserable remains 
of the damper which they had left at breakfast. Upon observing certain 
signs of disaffection, the leader informed them that th^ must act like 
true men towards one another, and that discipline must be enforced if 
they were to overcome the perils which confronted them. Their 
provisions now consisted of a cask of salt pork, together with a bag and a 
half cask of damaged flour. That is to say, they had nine days' salt meat, 
at the rate of a pound each man per diemt and about sixty pounds of flour, 
to last them during a five hundred mile journey by land and sea. The 
sea voyage had to be made in two leaky unsound whaleboats, which they 
had no means of repairing. That evening Gr^ mustered the whole 
party and, explaining to them their position, stated his intention of 
endeavouring to reach Swan River by sea. By so doing they would be 
constantly approaching civilization, and should any misfortune beCal 
them, they would stand a better chance of reaching a place of safety by 
walking. He pointed out to them the absolute necessity for discipline, 
obedience and courage, offering to let any sufficient number take one of 
the boats and go their own way if they preferred another plan of action. 
They all agreed to his proposal, promising to follow and ob^ to the 
death. 

On the 22nd of March they set sail from Bemier Island, making 
for the Gascoyne, in order to get a supply of water. It is hard to 
realise that a month had not yet passed since they had first arrived at 
the island on board the Russel, with three good seaworthy boats and five 
months provisions. And what had been accompUshed ? Nothing, save 
the discovery of the Gascoyne. 

On March 24th, they started on their perilous voyage, and being 
favoured with a fair wind, they made forty-five miles during the first 
day's sailing. The men were in good spirits, but Grey's reflections were 
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of a melancholy characteri for he feared that the days of some of that 
light-hearted group were already numbered, and would soon be brought 
to a dose. Next day they got stuck fast in a mangrove bush, losing 
considerable time — a matter of tremendous importancei considering their 
slender stock of food. On the 26th| such was his passion for 
exploration, that we actually find Grey debating whether or not he would 
explore a certain creek; but he happily remembered that the lives of 
others were depending on no unnecessary delay. While making sail for 
the centre of Perron's Peninsula, the wind, which had been threatening, 
suddenly fireshened into a gale of terrific violence. They managed, 
however, to beach both boats in safety, and lighting their fires, lay down 
for the night. Next day they launched their boats, but another heavy gale 
drove them to seek refuge on shore. The drenching with salt water, 
fatigue, and insufficient food, were beginning to break them down. On 
the 28th they struck across for Dirk Hartog's Island, but another 
fearful storm came upon them, and had they not providentially got under 
the lee of the Coin de Mire, they would infallibly have been wrecked. 
There they beached their boats and searched for shell fish. Owing to the 
loss of nearly all their clothes, many of the party were insufficiently clad, 
which added to their sufferings. On the 29th the indefatigable Grey 
made a survey of Dirk Hartog's Island, which he describes as of a barren 
nature, and reminded him of a Scottish heath. 

On March 30th, they landed on the mainland with very great 
difficulty, and firom the dangerous nature of the coast, even the old sailors 
of the party begged of the chief to attempt the journey by land. He 
considered it a hopeless task, however, and would inevitably result in the 
loss of most, if not all of the party. There was nothing for it, in his 
opinion, but to keep to the boats. In his journal (Vol. ii., p. 408) he 
writes : — '' We were now about to enter on the most perilous part of our 
journey homewards. For the next hundred-and-twenty miles along the 
coast, I could not hope to find a place where to beach the boats in the 
event of our meeting with those unfavourable winds which we had 
hitherto found so prevalent. It would, in the present weak state of the 
party, take as many successive days to make the passage, and should the 
weather be really foul, accompanied with strong gales firom the S.W., 
our fate would soon have been decided. Nevertheless, our hope of 
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ultimate safety rested altogether upcm the accomplishment of the difficult 
task we were about to commence/' 

On the 30th, one of the men (Woods) refused to work any longer, 
saying it was useless. Grey, with great tact, ordered his food and water 
to be stopped until he took his fair share of duty, which had the desired 
effect. Next day the men were completely worn out, having undergone 
incessant toil for fifty-six hours. Besides this, their stock of water was 
completely exhausted. Grey, therefore, determined to attempt a landing 
at Gantheaume Bay. Ruston said it was impossible, but Grey saw that 
there was no other alternative, and headed for the shore. From the 
crest of a curling breaker, where their boat was poised, he looked down, 
not upon sand, nor upon water, but upon a bare, sharp, black rock. 
" For one second," he writes, ** the boat hung upon the top of the wave, 
in the next, I felt the sensation of EsJling rapidly. Then came a 
tremendous shock and crash, which hurled me away among rocks and 
breakers, and for the few following seconds I heard nothing but the din 
of waves, whilst I was rolling about amongst men, and a torn boat, oars 
and water kegs, in such a manner that I could not collect my senses.*' 

Walker and his crew were unaware of this disaster, the high surf 
waves shutting out their view. Soon afterwards, his boat came bounding 
on the mighty billows, and was dashed on the shore, split up from end to 
end. The damage was irreparable to both vessels ; no resource was now 
left but to walk to Perth, and the men seemed glad to be rid of the boats. 
They hardly realised their terrible position. Twenty pounds of damaged 
flour and one pound of salt pork per man was the sole supply for a 
journey of three hundred miles. Grey warned them of the difficulties 
ahead, so as to induce them to lighten their various loads. Walker was 
entrusted with a small pocket chronometer, and another was given in 
charge of Coles and Auger, while to Ruston was allotted a pocket sextant. 
Grey himself carried the papers, and some smaller instruments, Kaiber 
the gun, and Smith a sketch-book and colours. Various other loads were 
apportioned among the men, and having luckily discovered a supply of 
water, they started through a country covered with thick scrub. Their 
strength soon began to give way, but they stuck manfully to their various 
burdens. Having no tent, they were chilled and soaked with night dews, 
after the laborious heat of the day. Wending their weary way through 
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desert and scrub, rocks and sandhills, on the 5th of April they reached a 
river, which they named the Hutt, in compliment to the Governor. This 
part of the country was thickly populated with natives of a somewhat 
superior stamp, who dwelt in better huts, and had made well-defined 
roads, and sunk numerous wells. These aboriginals became somewhat 
threatening in their gestures, and were only dispersed by firing the rifle, 
but without bloodshed. This day, Mr. Smith complained of great weak- 
ness, but Grey was not seriously alarmed. 

On the 6th, having only walked eight miles. Grey complains thus : — 
''I am sorry to say that some who should have known much better, 
endeavoured to instil into the minds of the men that it was preferable to 
walk only a few miles a day, and not to waste their strength by long 
marches ; utterly forgetting that most of the party had now only seven 
or eight pounds of fermented flour left, and that if they did not make 
play whilst they had strength, then reaching Perth was hopeless." In 
fact. Grey now abandoned all hope of getting the whole party in safety 
into settled districts. His brave heart sank within him, and his troubles 
increased regarding his dogged and insubordinate companions. Still, 
they slowly dragged along until, on the 7th of April, they entered a rich 
fertile country, which Grey named the Province of Victoria ; and here he 
and Mr. Smith indulged in many day dreams, and built numerous castles 
in the air. Grey had already given the names of Victoria and Albert to 
two mountains near the Hutt River, and had named another stream the 
Bowes ; and at this point, reaching another water course, he called it the 
Buller. 

It was now reported to the leader that a man named Stiles, who had 
given much trouble by lingering, was missing. The men said he had 
stopped behind on purpose, having no fear of the natives. Nevertheless, 
Grey searched for him with all hands, and at last found the foolish man, 
who had left the party of his own accord on the 8th. By dint of constant 
urging, coaxing, and threatening, the wretched men were induced to plod 
along until, on the loth, Charles Wood lay down and refused to stir, his 
example being followed by several others. Grey saw that they intended, 
if possible, to force him to adopt the method of very short journeys 
followed by a halt, and in his opinion this would have resulted in a 
lingering death to the whole party. ''Yet," he remarks sadly, ''my 
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opinion was a solitary one* Mr. Walker had in many instances plainly 
and publicly shown, that he on this point differed from me ; and he was 
a medical man, and certainly one who never shrank from any danger or 
toil which he thought it his duty to encounter. The most, therefore, I 
could say against those who were opposed to my system of moving, was 
that I considered them to be guilty of a grievous error in judgment, but 
it was not until our separate opinions had been tested by the ftiture, that 
it could be definitely pronounced who was right. Nevertheless, those 
who have been much with men compelled to make long marches, cannot 
£ail to have remarked, how readily and foolishly they find excuses to enable 
them to obtain a halt, and such persons would probably have agreed with 
me in suspecting that natural indolence, strengthened by fatigue and 
privation, might induce men to adopt, without a very strict investigation, 
any opinion falling in with their immediate feelings of feebleness." 

They had now advanced to a point about 190 miles from Perth, and 
their stock of flour was reduced to about five pounds per man — Grey 
himself had only one and a half pounds, with half a pound of arrowroot. 
There was no hope but to divide the party, the strongest going ahead 
with all possible speed by forced marches ; leaving the others until help 
could be sent back to them. Accordingly, accompanied by Coles, Augur, 
H. Woods, Hackney, and Kaiber, the leader started, leaving Walker, 
Smith, C. Woods, Tom Stiles, and Clotworthy. A meeting-place was 
arranged on the banks of the Moore, a river about twelve miles from the 
sea, and fifty-five miles north of Perth. Poor Smith, who was in 
wretched health, wrung Grey's hand, and b^ged that he should send a 
horse for him and some tobacco. The leader left to Walker's party the 
only hatchet they had, so that if they came into a grass-tree country they 
might subsist on the tops of these trees, as Elliott had done for fourteen 
days. Walker stubbornly refiised to take a chart, unless he was allowed 
to cut out the piece he needed, and throw aside the remainder. He 
looked upon Grey's proceeding as the height of folly, and said he should 
probably be in Perth before him. Impressing on them the need for 
discipline, and all possible celerity, the advance party set out on their 
desperate task. They soon came to the dry bed of a lax^e river, which 
was named the Arrowsmith, after the celebrated geographer. Passing 
over a miserable country, they named the chief peak of a range, which 
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they saw at some distance inland. Mount Horner, On the X2th| having 
turned his last pound of flour into damper, and taken a spoonful of 
arrowroot, Grey lay down with his comrades beside a small rivulet, and 
in the morning of the 13th it was found that a rat had gnawed a hole in 
his canvas bag, in which the dough was placed, and eaten more than half 
of it. " This,*' says poor Grey, who was really the most unlucky of men, 
** was a very serious misfortune, as all my provisions were now reduced to 
three tablespoonfuls of arrowroot, and the morsel of damper left me by 
the rat!'* If he could only have caught that rat I 

Next day they came in sight of Mount Perron, at a distance of about 
twenty-two miles, and at noon Grey shared the last of his remaining 
damper with Kaiber, who had become so weak and dispirited as to 
be incapable of searching for edible roots and so forth. The explorer 
tells us that he was almost glad when this morsel of food was gone, 
so intense had been the temptation to eat it all at one mouthful. Such 
are the awful pangs of hunger! That afternoon he named a range, 
which they ascended, Gairdner's Range, after an official in the Colonial 
Office. Having marched thirty-one miles without water, a halt for the 
night was decided upon. Kaiber found some Zamia nuts, which were 
divided among the party. These were dry, and, therefore, fit for food, 
but some of the men, attempting to eat some in their fresh state, were 
seized with vomiting, accompanied by vertigo. That night Grey was 
about td lie down without breaking his fast, when he heard Hackney 
propose to Woods to offer him a small share of their little stock. 
''No," said Woods, ''everyone for himself under these circumstances; 
let Mr. Grey do as well as he can, and I will do the same." "Well 
then," said Hackney, "I shall give him some of mine;" upon which 
he came up and gave him a piece of damper the size of a walnut. 

On Sunday, the 14th of April, after travelling fourteen miles due 
south, they came upon a small river, which was named the Hill River. 
Kaiber now came upon a store of By-yu, or Zamia nuts, which had been 
buried by the natives, and requested permission to steal them. Grey had 
some scruples, and in his perplexity turned to the native for advice. " If 
we take all," was his reply, "the people will be angered greatly. They 
will say, ' What thief has stolen here ; track his footsteps ; spear him 
through the heart; wherefore has he stolen our hidden food?* But if 
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we take what is buried in one hole, they will say, ' Hungry people have 
been here; they were very empty, and now their bellies are fall; thqr 
may be evil sorcerers; now they will not eat ns as we sleep/" " Good, it 
is good, Kaiber," I replied. ** Come with me, and we will rob one hole/' 
They accordingly emptied one, leaving three undisturbed. This was 
certainly most an extraordinary resistance of temptation on the part of a 
starving man. Grey having been fortunate enough to shoot a hawk on 
the previous day, now divided it as follows : — To Kaiber was given the 
head, shanks, and entrails — ^the latter being an aboriginal tit*bit — ^while 
the body was shared between the leader and Hackney, thus repaying the 
latter with interest for his former kindness. On the i6th they came to a 
dry river bed, which was named the Smith, after the unfortunate young 
man who accompanied the expedition. Their sufferings from thirst 
became more and more intense; even native wells and holes twenty 
feet deep were found to be dry. They came upon dry tea swamps, and 
so bitter was their agony that the men could not be persuaded to lie 
down at night so as to husband their strength. Their weak husky voices 
could be heard throughout the night, as they wandered from place to 
place digging holes with pointed sticks, but all in vain. Poor Kaiber 
alone remained with Grey by his little watch-fire, chanting to himself 
various songs in his own language. Here are two specimens translated ;— 

"Thithar mother, oh I ratnm agahi. 
Thither oh I return affdn." 

And another, which had been sung by the mother of Miago, a native 
who accompanied Captain Wickham in the Beagle, from the Swan River: — 

"Whither doee thai lone ahip wander? 
My jonng eon I ahall nev«r eee again. 
Whither doee that lone ahip wander ?'* 

One night and two days they had been without tasting one drop of 
water or food of any kind ; for they had nothing left but a few spoonfuls 
of dry flour each, which could not be cooked or eaten without water. 
Grey says that, with the exception of the native, he suffered least of the 
party, because he had accustomed himself to subsist on a very small 
quantity of water, and also because he kept his mind occupied, while the 
others gave way to desponding and brooding melancholy. '' I employed 
myself,*' he narrates, 'Mn writing up my journal, which was most 
scrupulously kept; and this duty being concluded, I had recourse to a 
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small New Testament, my companion through all my wanderings, and 
from this latter I drank in such deep draughts of comfort, that my spirits 
were always good." So much for the too often despised consolations of 
religion I 

Next day the men were so prostrate that they could not be persuaded 
to move. In desperation, Grey and Kaiber set off by themselves to 
search for water. After going some distance without success, the native 
proposed to abandon the rest of the party. '' You must , leave the 
others," he said^ regarding Grey with his keen savage eye, "for I know 
not where they are, and we shall die in tr)ang to find them." 

"Do you see the sun?" sternly replied Grey. ''Yes," was his answer. 
"Then," the leader continued, "if you have not led me to the party 
before the sun falls behind the hills, I will shoot you." After many 
protestations and lamentations, Kaiber sulkily took up the trail and soon 
led Grey back to the other wanderers. They were reduced almost to 
their last gasp. Grey explained that one more gallant struggle must be 
made for life. They must march southwards, never once halting, until 
they found water, and anyone not being able to keep up must be left to 
his fate until assistance could be brought back. Every superfluous 
article, even to the valuable sextant, was now thrown aside, and then 
they reeled and staggered along, uttering groans, in a direct line for 
Perth. A sandy, sterile country lay before and around them, thinly 
clothed with Banksea trees. After an hour and a quarter's advance they 
came to a mud hole, where they greedily swallowed some mouthftils of 
moist earth or thick muddy liquid, protesting it was the most delicious 
thing that ever had passed their lips. Grey, whose hands were so 
tremulous that he could scarcely aim, managed to shoot a cockatoo. On 
the night of the i8th it rained heavily, and having no shelter, they were 
much crippled with the cold. Pale, wasted, and weak, they nevertheless 
crawled along, cheered by their leader, who assured them that they would 
reach Perth, at this rate, on Saturday night or the Sunday morning. 
This day they got water from the Moore River, but no food. It having 
rained hard during the night, they again started stiff and giddy. A 
disinclination to move pervaded everyone, including Grey, who says he 
felt a desire to sink into the sleep of death. That day, however, they 
came upon some friendly natives, who cooked turtle and frogs for them ; 
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and Grey marcbed on with one Imbat to a kangaroo hunter's hot, some 
seven miles ahead« leaving the others to follow at their leisure. Worn 
out with btigoe, Grey confesses to being somewhat petulant at the good- 
natnred jeers of the onsyropathetic native. The hat was deserted, bat, 
lighting a fire, they sat down to rest. Here is a specimen of the raillery 
which poor Grey had to pat up with, which would have been very 
amusing under other circumstances. Whilst cooking, Imbat observed 
with a grin, " What for do you, ^o have plenty to eat and much money, 
walk so fiur away in the bush?** Grey made no answer. ''You are 
thin,** continued his tormentor, ''your shanks are long, your belly is 
small, you had plenty to eat at home, why did you not stop there ?** 
Somewhat nettled at these personalities. Grey replied : " Imbat, you know 
nothing.*' " I know nothing,** the native answered, with a laugh ; " I 
know how to keep myself Cait, the young women look at me and say, 
' Imbat is very handsome, he is Cait.* They will look at you and say, ' He 
is not bt, he is no good, long legs;* what do you know? where is your 
iat ? what for do you know so much, if you can*t keep bt ?*' 

" You know how to talk, long tongue," was Grcy*s reply to this attack, 
upon which the native roared with laughter, and sa3ring, " I know how to 
make you &it,** proceeded to stuff the explorer with frogs and other 
delicacies. Next morning, Grey started with Imbat for Perth, the rest of 
the party having reached the hut the previous night, remained there to 
recruit their strength. The leader reached his destination on the 21st of 
April. Having been twenty days performing this terrible journey, he was 
so altered in appearance that none of his acquaintances knew him. One 
house, belonging to a Mr. Williams, on the outskirts, he entered (or a 
glass of milk. Mrs. Williams and a female friend were at break&st, and 
taking him for a crafy Malay, who was nicknamed " Magic,*' stared at 
him, saying " Why, Magic, what is the matter with you ?'* After a wash 
and some food, he reached the house of Mr. Samson, who made him 
swallow a teaspoonful of brandy, after which he called upon the Governor. 
His Excellency could scarcely credit his sight when he beheld the 
miserable object that stood before him; but, of course, every possible 
kindness was shown to the intrepid officer, immediate steps being taken 
for the rescue of Walker's party. That evening Grey*s five companions, 
whom he had left in the hunter*s hut, reached Perth. 
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On the 23rd of April, Lieutenant Mortimer, of the 2i8t Regiment, 
and Mr. Spofforth, with four soldiers, left Perth, in search of Walker and 
his comrades. In two days, they arrived at the Moore River, and 
traversed its banks in vain for two days more. After several days close 
examination of the country, they discovered the seaman Charles Woods, 
l3^ng on the sea beach near another river, where Mortimer had formed a 
dep6t. He was wrapped in his blanket, and fast asleep. He was 
overjoyed to see Mr. Spofforth, whom he had met in Fremantle. He 
had separated from the rest of the party, among whom much discontent 
and disorder had arisen. Every effort was now made by Mortimer and 
his men to find the others, but without success. From want of provisions, 
therefore, they returned to Perth at the end of a fortnight, where they 
arrived on the 6th of May. 

Next morning, the Surveyor-General, Mr. Roe, accompanied by Mr. 
Spofforth, four men and two natives, with five horses, set out on another 
searching expedition. On the 9th of May, Walker arrived in Perth alone, 
and gave an account of their adventures. The Surveyor's party 
discovered Ruston, Stiles, and Clotworthy on the i6th of May, in a state 
of distress and exhaustion which was pitiable. They had been three 
days without water, and had adopted a substitute so loathsome that my 
pen refuses to record it. The greatest firmness had to be exercised in 
order to prevent the frantic sufferers from committing fatal excesses, and 
water was carefully administered in small quantities, mixed with brandy. 
I may mention that — ^no doubt owing to Grey*s example and teachings 
Ruston had been on his knees only ten minutes before they were rescued, 
supplicating with uplifted hands the aid of Divine Providence. Truly, 
''Man*s extremity is God's opportunity!" From these men they learnt 
that Smith, being unable to move, had remained behind alone in a d3ring 
state, three days before. Mounting three horses, a search was im* 
mediately instituted, and next day the poor lad was found lying on his 
back dead, in the midst of a thick bush, where he had seemingly laid 
himself down to sleep, wrapped in his blanket. His few belongings lay 
beside him, and life seemed to have been extinct about two days. They 
buried him deep in a sandhill, near the shore, and about seventy-six miles 
to the north of Swan River. Having smoothed over his lonely grave, 
and placing at its head a piece of wood found on the beach, the party 
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rejotoed their comrades on the Moore River. Grey deeply mourned his 
death. He was only eighteen years of age, and had conie ont from 
England for the express purpose of joining in the expedition. 

The following is a summaiy of the discoveries claimed by Grey during 
this most disastrous expedition. The country examined lies between 
Cape Cuvier and Swan River, and two objects were in view, viz. : the 
naatical survey of the coast, and the exploration of the Continent. The 
rivers found and named were the Gascoyne, Murchison, Hull, Bowes, 
BuUer, Chapman, Greenough, Irwin, Anowsmith, and Smith Rivers. 
Two mountain ranges were discovered, viz. : the northern extremity of 
the Darling Range, and about thirty miles to the eastward of it, which he 
called the Victoria Range. Also Gatrdner's Range, some forty miles in 
length, terminating seaward in Mount Perron. Then three extensive 
districts of good country were discovered, viz. : the Province of Victoria, 
the district of Babbage, and another adjacent to Perth, which was left 
unnamed. The explorer's journals teem with valuable information, more 
especially regarding natural history, and aboriginal manners, customs, 
rites, ceremonies, &c. As a record of unselfish devotion, heroic bravery, 
and indomitable perseverance, nothing can surpass the graphic narrative 
of Lieutenant, now Sir Geoi^ Grey, K.C.B., whose brilliant subsequent 
career has no place in this volume. 




CHAPTER XIII. 

Discoveries of Wickham and Stokes in H.M.S. Beagle. Minor 

Expeditions fy Edward John Eyre. Governor GawUr's Trip. 

McMillan and Count StrzeUcki Visit Gippsland. 




\ OON after Grey's reports had been placed before the 
authorities, Mr. G. F. Moore was sent to examine the 
coast districts in the neighbourhood of Moresby's Range. 
His opinion of the locality was fovourable, and a cape to 
the southward was called Point Grey. He gave the 
explorer's name also to the port, which shortly after- 
wards was visited by Captain Stokes, and called Champion Bay. It may 
here be noted that the last-named officer found, on examination, that, 
with the exception of a small patch of land in the valley of the Greenough, 
the country which Grey had described in such glowing terms of unstinted 
praise was hopelessly sterile and unprofitable. Governor Hatt certainly 
showed great wisdom in seeking corroboration of the explorer's report 
before allowing any settlement or encouraging investment in these lands ; 
but the Swan River settlers had been taught a very severe lesson regarding 
premature colonisation. It must be remembered that Grey was well-nigh 
cra^ from hunger and thirst when be gained his impression of this 
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district* and in his fiunishing state his judgment was apt to err. Having 
toiled throogh a wateriess desert with death staring him in the hce, a 
little verdure and a rivulet would seem to him a paradise. Hence his 
highly-coloured report. 

I have already described the welcome advent of the Beagle to Hanover 
Bay, where Captain Wickham had called, in accordance with instructions, 
to render assistance to the party which formed Grey*s first expedition. 
It is necessary now to revert shortly to some very important discoveries, 
which were made upon the north coast, by the commander of this vessel 
and Lieutenant Stokes. In February, 1838, the latter officer, taking 
two boats, proceeded to explore an opening to the eastward of Point 
Cunningham, which had been seen by Captain King when on the north- 
west coast. At first, Stokes believed himself to be approaching the 
mouth of a large river, owing to the spectacle of fallen trees drifting past 
their boat towards the sea. Having landed, and climbed the highest 
tree, nothing was visible save mud-banks and mangrove swamps. The 
air was almost darkened with clouds of the most virulent mosquitoes, 
which so tortured the voyagers that the place was called Point Torment. 
When they reached the embouchure of a river, some twenty miles further 
inland, it was found to be obstructed by a bar, lashed with a boiling ebb 
tide, which rushed past them with great rapidity. During the night the 
tide turned, coming in with equal speed, and almost upsetting their boats. 
Having named the place Point Escape, Stokes endeavoured to explore 
upwards with the tide, but was stopped by the river merging into a 
mangrove swamp. He landed with two of the men, intending to reach 
Point Escape by land, but found the journey impossible 0¥dng to the 
soft mud and intersecting creeks, which, as the tide rose, became more 
and more impassable. At length, they were compelled to stop and 
signal for the boats, having great difficulty in attracting their comrades' 
attention. All this time, the tide was rising upon them with such 
rapidity that the boat could scarcely make headway against it. Higher 
and higher rose the water, until it reached their armpits, and the boat 
was obliged to anchor above them, in order to avoid being swept down 
the current. Just as the water reached their necks, and the wretched 
men cried out in an agony of despair, by a tremendous effort the boat 
was guided towards them, and they were hoisted aboard. Considering 
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that the river swarmed with alligators, they were literally snatched from 
the jaws of death. The party then returned to their ship, and on the 
7th of March, Captain Wickham accompanied Stokes on another 
excursion up this river, which was named the Fit^roy. Having followed 
its course for some twenty-two miles from its mouth, it was found to be 
so choked with timber as to be impassable, and, like most of the streams 
of Australia, consisted of a succession of shallows and deep reaches, 
being periodically liable to floods. 

In July, 1839, the Beagle arrived at Port Essington, which had been 
colonised in June, 1838, by Sir Gordon Bremer. An excursion, made by 
Lieutenant Stewart, on the east side of Coburg Peninsula, had revealed 
the existence of large herds of buffalo. Regarding these creatures, I 
observe a note by the Reverend Julian E. Tenison Woods — (Discovery 
and Exploration of Australia, vol. i., page 429) — ^in which he says: — 
''These animals had been imported from Timor, when the settlement 
was at Port Raffles. They have increased wonderfully since, and form 
very large herds upon the north coast. They are larger than the domestic 
cattle, and a little coarser in the flesh, but they may be easily tamed, and 
would form a valuable addition to a tropical farm." Near Cape Hotham, 
where the Commander of the Beagle was surveying, an opening was 
noticed, and on following it up, a river was discovered. After tracing its 
course for about eighty miles, it bifiircated — one branch being too narrow 
for boats, and the other blocked by fallen trees. The country through 
which it flowed was of a fertile and promising character, and the stream 
was named the Adelaide, after Her Majesty the Queen Consort of 
England. The water was found to be fresh, and infested with alligators. 

It is an ill-wind that blows no one good, and it was owing to the loss 
of his anchors that Captain King was unable to examine the opening 
which led to the Fitzroy. The same mishap prevented King from 
steering into the opening between Point Pearce and Cambridge Gulf, a 
duty which fell to Captain Wickham. Having reached the foot of the 
bay, the high table-land, with wild, lofty cliffs, came into view, and 
beyond, were visible those castellated heights which struck King as 
resembling fortifications. The mouths of two rivers were discovered, 
the smaller, on the south-east side, being named the Fitzmaurice, and 
the larger the Victoria River. This was the largest and most important 

o 
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watercourse as yet discovered on the north coast. Running through a 
wide valley, bounded by high cliffs, it formed a break in the great sand- 
stone plateau, and the strata of the cliffs dipped to the south-east at an 
angle of about 30°. Owing to their being strewed with small pieces of 
broken sandstone, like a newly macadamised road, the line of cliffs was 
called the McAdam Range. For fifty miles of the river's course, it was 
navigated by the Beagle, which there anchored, while Wickham and 
Stokes went forward to explore the upper reaches in a whale boat. The 
Victoria flowed in a south-easterly direction, being about three-quarters 
of a mile in breadth, by twelve feet in depth. The country through 
which they passed in their upward journey increased in richness and 
variety, until at length they were stopped by a shoal. Having dragged 
the boat over this, they came upon a deep reach of two miles, after which 
a recurrence of shallows prevented ftirther progress by water. They had, 
however, reached latitude 15^ 3& , at some 140 miles from the sea. The 
weather had been very hot and oppressive during their voyage, Inroken by 
one heavy thunderstorm, which so chilled the travellers that they were 
glad to jump into the river to warm thetnselvest This they did at a 
considerable risk, for alligators were abundant. The few aboriginals 
whom the travellers fell in with, were very uncommunicative, and seemed 
to shun observation. They were by no means friendly, moreover, and 
Stokes received a severe wound from a spear thrown by a party in 
ambush while the travellers were exploring the banks of the river. 

At a subsequent period, Stokes examined the Gulf of Carpentaria in 
the same ship. Van Diemen's Inlet, which was marked on the Dutch 
charts as a large opening, was found to be a small stream impossible of 
navigation, through the density of mangrove trees. This is a very 
common feature in the district, and one writer tells us that no expedition 
has as yet been able to reach the seaside from the land» owing to the 
mangrove swamps which fiinge the Gulf. In latitude 17® 36* they 
entered another river of considerable depth and width. It was thickly 
wooded with large trees, and at times the banks were clothed with 
magnificent verdure and lawn-like slopes. Having reached latitude 17* 
15', Stokes found that it divided into two branches, at the same time 
becoming unnavigable. At this point he retraced his journey, naming 
the river the Flinders. After reminding us that Burke and ViTiUs reached 
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this stream in 1861, returning only to die from starvation, Mr. Tenison 
Woods observes: ** It has also been discovered to be the most important 
stream yet known upon the north coast — more important even than the 
Victoria. It runs from a very long distance inland, and will be the 
highway yet used in traffic between Melbourne and the north coast." 

In July, 1840, Stokes navigated another river, the banks of which 
were covered with mangroves. It soon divided into two branches, the 
narrowest of which was impassable, unless for small boats. This was 
named the Barkly. The Albert — as the larger stream was named — ^was 
some two hundred yards in breadth, with richly-clad banks, and flowing 
through a picturesque and fertile country. Stokes was so delighted with 
its appearance that he hoped to penetrate to the centre of the Continent, 
borne along its current; but some fifty miles from the sea it was 
completely blocked up with fallen trees, and so forth. A short land 
journey showed the explorer a magnificent stretch of territory, which was 
named the Plains of Promise. Lieutenant Stokes' journal is of very 
great interest, and well merits quotation, but my book would expand 
itself to abnormal proportions if I yielded to the many temptations 
which his and other absorbing records present. Australia owes much to 
the investigations of this officer, who, if he had possessed greater 
facilities and more ample means, might have accomplished unparalleled 
feats in the field of exploration. 

The chronological order of events — so far as it is possible to adhere 
to it in a work which treats of several simultaneous operations in different 
parts of Australia — now takes us from the tropical regions of the north 
to the district surrounding Adelaide on the south coast. Since the 
foundation of the South Australian Colony, the exploration of this 
territory had been confined to the excursions of farmers and squatters 
in search of land, or was dependent on gradual additions to the map by 
Government survey. At the same time, the general features of the 
Colony were tolerably well known, except to the extreme northward ; and 
in this quarter Flinders' discoveries at the head of Spencer's Gulf gave a 
general idea of the country as far as Mount Arden. The Murray and the 
Darling Rivers had been explored to tht eastward, as also had Yorke's 
Peninsula to the west. A few small rivers among the mountains — such 
as the Light, the Wakefield, and the Gilbert — had been found, and it 
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may be said that the requirements of the inhabitants, op till 1839, ^^ 
not demand any more extensive examination of the Colony. 

A conspicuous figure in the arena of Australian discovery, Edward 
John Eyre, was the fi rst to excite among the Sou th Au stralians a lively 
interest in gebSaphical research. He was bom in 1815, being the son 
of a Yorkshire clergyman. Having failed to secure a commission in the 
British Army, to which profession his tastes attracted him, he emigrated 
to New South Wales. Possessed of very slender capital, he was richly 
endowed with the spirit of adventure and exploration, and devoted 
himself very successfully to '' overlanding,'* or taking cattle long journeys 
by land to the newly-established markets, where large profits were 
realised. It will readily be seen that the superabundant flocks and herds 
in settled districts were of low value, and the '' Overlanders " — as these 
stock dealers were called — formed a very important &ctor in the opening 
up and general prosperity of the country. During their journeys across 
the Continent, these convoys were attended by many hands, such as 
stockmen, herds, cooks, storekeepers, &c. Collisions with the blacks 
were very frequent. The aboriginals were inveterate cattle thieves, and 
were often shot for their thefts. Eyre highly disapproved of such cruel 
measures. Having occupied the lands of the natives, we were bound, in 
his view, to give them something better than bullet wounds and blows in 
payment. 

In 1839, Mr. Eyre occupied a sheep run about 50 miles north of 
Adelaide. Having an irrepressible passion for exploration and adventure, 
he started in May of that year to examine the Flinders Range beyond 
Mount Arden, believing that that mountain chain would be found to 
extend right across the Continent. For five hundred miles, his course 
lay over fertile, undulating hills, and richly grassed country, for the most 
part lightly timbered and well watered. Passing the Hutt River, he 
arrived at a fine stream, which he named the Broughton. To the north, 
he came upon Campbell's Range, from which flowed a stream that joined 
the Broughton. After the junction of these two streams, the river grew 
smaller and smaller, probably from underground drainage, until it finally 
disappeared, as do many other Australian streams. 

Eyre now traversed a barren country, having taken a north-west 
course on leaving the Broughton. Climbing a hill, he could see extensive 
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plains to the north-west, and to the west the waters of Spencer's Gulf. 
Crossing these plains, he arrived at a deep creek, which came from 
Campbell's Range, and thus opened a route to the eastward. Having 
travelled through a high, level country beyond the creek, he came upon 
a rocky gorge, through which ran a stream which he called Rocky River. 
This watercourse, when followed down, was found to gradually diminish 
and disappear like the Broughton just mentioned. Eyre, having left the 
ranges, travelled on the flat which lay between the hills and Spencer's 
Gulf, which was narrow at this place ; the ranges on the opposite shore 
being quite visible. For some eighty miles, the country alongside the 
gulf was found to be level, intersected with small watercourses, which ran 
from the high, rocky, barren range beyond. One hill stood out from the 
main range, and, being of considerable elevation. Eyre ascended it for 
purposes of observation. The prospect thus disclosed was not a cheering 
one. To the north were low, rocky, barren, sandy plains, with here and 
there a few stunted bushes. Lofty rocky ranges stretched northward, 
and comprised the view to the east. At an apparent distance of about 
twenty-five miles to the west and north-west, there was a broad shining 
stripe, which looked like water. It was impossible to say for certain 
what it was ; but Eyre named it Lake Torrens, and, not being favourably 
impressed with the country, he made this hill the turning point of his 
journey. Having reached Adelaide, and described his journey, the 
Governor directed that this hill should be called Mount Eyre. 

Later on, in 1839, ^y^^ ^^ another expedition, to explore the coast, 
west of Port Lincoln, having sailed in the Investigator. A small settle- 
ment had been established at this port, and nothing was known of the 
interior. Eyre soon found the land to be of the poorest description, and 
only a few miles from the town, had to work his way through dense scrub 
to the sea coast. A large portion of the contiguous country consisted 
of low, grassy, lightly timbered ridges of sandstone, which presented 
a deceptive appearance, being too stony to be fertile, and yet presenting 
a charming contrast to the barren scrub. These ridges extended 
about twelve miles inland, after which they merged into a low level 
waste of scrub. 

Having reached Streaky Bay, Eyre resolved to take an east course 
along the top of the northern portion of Port Lincoln Peninsula, and so 
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make for Mount Arden. During the first day he crossed eighteen miles 
of scrubby and lightly-grassed plains, entirely devoid of water ; and after 
a journey of fifteen miles on the second day's march, he arrived at a high 
granite ridge, covered with grass, and with a fair supply of water. A 
high outline of peaks stretched to the north-east, which he called Gawler's 
Range, in compliment to the Governor. From this point his track lay 
through a stony desert, covered with spinifex. Twenty-five miles fiirther 
on, they came to another high ridge, and after another twenty miles 
travel, they came again to Gawler's Range. From a mountain peak 
which he ascended, nothing was visible but vast expanses of scrub and 
salt lakes. For two days, they made their way along the foot of the 
range, where no water was found until the close of the second day's 
march. Eyre now took an easterly course, crossing a ridge, which was 
named Banter's Range, and firom thence through a scrubby desert, they 
succeeded in reaching the head of Spencer's Gulf. The explorer had 
thus succeeded in forcing a passage over a country which he considered 
to be barren and worthless, being only supplied with water at certain 
seasons of the year. 

In November, 1839, Governor Gawler, accompanied by Captain Sturt, 
Messrs. Inman and Bryan, with two attendants, made an attempt to 
explore from the north-west head of the river Murray towards the east 
side of the Flinder's Range. Their journey lay over dense scrub and 
plains of sand, where no water could be found. Having pressed on in 
the hopes of finding some, and all efforts being futile, it was decided that 
the Governor and Bryan, whose animals were less exhausted than those 
of the others, should return to the camp for assistance. Bryan, after 
travelling some twenty mUes, sank down exhausted, and Gawler had no 
alternative but to leave him and push on alone. He reached the camp, 
and on going back with water, his companion was nowhere to be seen. 
Having rejoined the rest of the party, they instituted a careftil search, 
which was continued until their provisions were almost at an end. The 
unfortunate man was never found however, the only trace of him being 
his coat, and a paper, which stated that he had gone in a south-east 
direction. Possibly, his brain being affected by the heat and thirst, he 
misunderstood, or forgot the Governor's directions, and thus wandered 
away to find a miserable death in the bush. 
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Up till 184O9 an extensive and fertile tract of country had singularly 
enough remained unexplored. Its existence was not unknown, for Cook 
had observed it from his ship, the Endeavour^ when off the coast ; Bass 
had seen it from the deck of the Norfolk ; and many squatters knew that 
good land lay on the other side of the Dividing Range. Though 
comparatively close to Melbourne, it was separated by ranges and 
impenetrable thickets ; while it was inaccessible from the sea, the coast 
being a sandy beach, where no landing could safely be effected. Such 
was Gippsland, a splendid district lying between Wilson's Promontory 
and Cape Howe. To use the words of Count Strzelecki : — ** Gippsland, 
viewed from Mount Gisbome, resembles a subterranean amphitheatre, 
walled from north-east to south-west by lofty and picturesque mountain 
scenery, and open towards the south-east, where it faces, with its 
sloping area, the uninterrupted horizon of the sea." 

Mr. Tenison Woods reminds us of an article in the Edinburgh Review, 
published in 1862, on the subject of Australian exploration, in which it is 
stated that '' Count Strzlecki discovered the available tract of Gippsland, 
the previous existence of which was not even suspected." We have 
already seen that the latter of these statements is inaccurate, and the 
following few paragraphs will show that the Count was not the first 
discoverer. On the nth of January, 1840, Messrs. McMillan, Cameron, 
and Mathew, accompanied by a black fellow, started from the station of 
the first-named, near the Snowy Mountain, where he held the position of 
overseer. Having crossed the range, they followed the course of a river, 
and on the 15th arrived at a fresh water lake, into which the stream 
emptied itself. They had hitherto taken a southerly course, and were on 
an extensive fertile plain of splendid land. Changing the direction of 
their journey to a westerly one, they come to another deep river, thirty 
yards in width. They could not cross it, owing to the nature of its 
banks, and therefore proceeded towards the ranges. Soon, however, 
they resumed their course, and arrived at another fair river, which they 
forded with difficulty. Various other streams were met with, and 
magnificent land surrounded them. At length, they approached the 
finest river of all, which was broad and rapid. The channel led them 
into a morass, which they endeavoured to cross without success. Seeing 
that they could not reach the sea in this direction, McMillan proposed to 
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cross the stream to the northward, but it was found to be impracticable. 
Moreover, their provisions were exhausted, so that they had no alternative 
bat to retrace their steps without reaching the coast. 

In connection with this short expedition, I quote the words of Mr. 
Tenison Woods, who thus disposes of Count Strzelecki's claim to be the 
discoverer of Gippsland : 

'' McMillan imagined that he was only twenty-five miles firom Wilson's 
Promontory when he returned ; but this was a mistake, for he must have 
been at least sixty miles from it, and therefore it was fortunate for him, 
perhaps, that he did not attempt to push forward. The party saw many 
natives on their journey ; but they always burnt their camp and fled on 
seeing the explorers. In giving this account of McMillan's discoveries, 
I have purposely refrained from mentioning the names given by him to 
the rivers, as they were afterwards superseded by those bestowed on 
them by Count Str^elecki, whose party met McMillan on the mountains, 
as he returned from his expedition. The Count had already seen the 
territory from the Range, and was about to explore it, when he 
encountered McMillan. The latter told of his discoveries, and sent his 
stockman to point out the track. When McMillan returned, he said as 
little as possible about his discoveries, in order to gain time to stock the 
portion of the country which he required for squatting purposes. When 
Count Strzelecki returned, he had no such motives for secrecy, and, 
therefore, immediately made known the character of the beautifttl 
country he had seen. It has never been explained why he thus assumed 
the whole merit of discoveries, which he developed in an important 
degree, but certainly did not initiate." 

It may here be explained that the objects of the Count's expedition 
were to define the range which divided eastern from western waters, and 
also to complete a geognostic survey of the country, upon which the 
Count had been working for a considerable period. The party, consisting 
of the leader, accompanied by Messrs. McArthur and Riley, with several 
attendants, started in January, 1840, and after following up the valley 
of the Murray River for seventy miles, arrived at the base of the 
Australian Alps, already described as having been discovered by Hovell 
and Hume in 1824. From the top of Mount Kosciusko, the view was 
magnificent. Seven thousand square miles of finely-grassed country were 
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beneath them, watered by the Murray, Mumimbidgee, and Tumut Rivers. 
After descending the range, the party reached Lake Omeo, amidst 
a rich and fertile country, which sloped with verdant undulations to the 
Murray Valley. From this point they entered Gippsland, and crossing 
a fine stream, descended its course for some seventy miles to a lagoon 
adjoining the extensive lake which McMillan had just previously reached. 
Soon afterwards, they discovered another lake, which terminated in a 
river, the latter being called the Thompson River, and the former Lake 
King. After crossing the Thompson, they arrived at two other rivers, 
which were named the Riley and the McArthur, from whence they 
proceeded without obstacle towards the sea. At intervals they came 
upon three other streams, which all united before reaching the sea. 
They were named the Perry, the Dunlop, and the Barney; and the 
scenery in their neighbourhood was described as superb. 

Some three days' further travel, during which their course was altered 
to a north-westerly one, brought them to another stream, which was 
named the Maconochie, and about a dozen miles ftirther on the La Trobe 
River was discovered. Here the aspect of the country somewhat 
changed, rich plains giving place to wide, deep valleys to the north-west ; 
and ranges, watered by numerous verdure-clad creeks, to the south. The 
Count had hoped to trace down the main range as far as Wilson's 
Promontory, but this was found to be impossible. Their horses became 
so broken down in health and condition as to be useless, and they had to 
be abandoned. Then their provisions were becoming exhausted — ^the 
allowance of the party having been reduced, for the last five weeks, to 
one biscuit and a slice of bacon per day — ^and there were only four days' 
rations left. It was, therefore, absolutely necessary to make for Western 
Port with all possible haste. For about three weeks, they struggled 
through a scrubby country, the growth being in some places so dense that 
the Count had to make an opening by throwing his weight against the 
entwining bushes. All this time they were without rations, but 
fortunately, were saved from starvation by the comparative abundance 
of native bears (phascolarctus cinereus). 

At length, having crossed the Dividing Range, they descended 
towards Western Port, which they reached in an exhausted condition, 
but bearing the tidings of a most notable and valuable discovery. 



CHAPTER XIV. 
Edward John Eyre's Cki^ Expedition. 




I E have already seen that Mr. E. ]. Eyre was a 
fearless, skilful, and successful explorer. Having tasted 
the pleasures of discovery, he thirsted for more ; and we 
are now to follow him through an expedition which 
gives him a foremost position on the roll of fame. An 
auspicious date was chosen — no doubt by design — for 
the start, viz., the i8th June; the day on which, precisely a quarter of a 
century previously, Wellington had vanquished the l^ons of Bonaparte. 
A breakfast was given by the Governor — Cok>nel Ga\^er, to wish the 
travellers God-speed ; and a silken flag was presented to the guest of the 
occasion, which was to be planted in the centre of Australia. The 
presentation was made, I believe, by Captain Sturt. 

The exploring party consisted of the leader, Mr. E. B. Scott, 
John Baxter, Corporal Coles, John Houston, and R. McRobert; also 
two black boys. They had, likewise, with them thirteen horses with 
drays, forty sheep, and three months',' stores,', to be fiirther supple- 
mented by a supply which was to meet them by sea on board a 
small vessel named the Watermtch, The ship was ordered to await the 
expedition at the head of Spencer's Gulf. Eyre determined to follow the 
line of the Flinders Range, thinking that Lake Torrens might obstruct 
his passage to the westward. I need not trace their first steps, which 
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were chiefly over their former track, until on the 3rd July, they pitched 
their camp at Mount Brown, to wait for the Waterwitch. On the 5th, the 
vessel duly arrived, after which Eyre started for a trip beyond the hill 
which bore his own name, leaving Baxter to see to the discharging of the 
cargo. They reached Mount Eyre on the 7th, and toqk a N.W. route to 
re-investigate the mysteries of Lake Torrens. They had, indeed, a weary 
journey, toiling over sand ridges and wide arid plains, unwatered by a 
single stream. Eyre having at last reached his destination, the dreariest 
and most heart-depressing scene was before him. The bed of the lake 
was like a vast sheet of snow ; but it was salt of dazzling whiteness, horrible 
in its beauty as it glittered in the brilliant sunshine. The crust yielded 
to the footstep, showing a dark, muddy ooze. If ever there was a whited 
sepulchre it was this ; worse, by reason of its surroundings, than the 
Great Salt Lake, or the Dead Sea itself. It seemed to reach about 
twenty miles across towards the west, and after a short distance the eye 
became so confused by the wintry glare, that it was impossible to say if 
any part of it consisted of water. To the northward, no limit was 
observable, and in this direction Eyre resolved to travel. To cross the 
lake was impossible, and its banks were as barren of sustenance as its 
bed. Altogether, it was as miserable a spot as it is possible to conceive. 
The range was therefore his only alternative, and thence he steered his 
course. His path was over a wretchedly inhospitable country. Mount 
Deception was visible to the north-west, and the plains between were 
utterly destitute of water, except such as the rain had left in occasional 
puddles ; and upon this the travellers had to depend. Stunted pines and 
low bushes were the only vegetation, until they came to a place covered 
with the salt water tea tree — a plant of evil omen — for it never grows 
unless in soil impregnated with salt, and all water found in its neigh- 
bourhood might be expected to be brackish. In spite of these wretched 
surroundings, the intrepid Eyre pushed on, making careftd examination 
of the country, constantly on the search for a reliable spring. North of 
Mount Arden, he found a little water ; but was so disappointed with the 
prospect that he resolved to return to the dep6t. He had been absent 
over a fortnight, and certainly had met with but little encouragement so 
far, and his sufferings from thirsty even at this early stage of his journey, 
had been very severe. 
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He resolved, however, to send the Waterwitch back to report progress 
to the Governor at Adelaide ; and then, with the whole of his party, he 
set off for the pool which he had found when they arrived on the 30th 
July. The provisions were concealed here, and a dep6t formed, after 
which the leader and his native companion started again towards the 
western part of Mount Deception. The country was as bad as ever, 
nothing but waterless, stony plains. Ascending a hill, Lake Torrens lay 
in ghastly barrenness to the south-west. At length Eyre's perseverance was 
rewarded in a slight degree, by his finding a watercourse, which was only 
partially dried up, and which he named the Scott. After journeying 
through interminable morasses, and twice endeavouring to force a 
passage through the salt marshes, which barred his progress, he had to 
abandon the attempt ; although — as a matter of £au5l — ^if he had had the 
good fortune to have continued to the northward, he might have passed 
between the lakes. As Mr. Tenison Woods reminds us, by a singular 
mischance, he came each time upon a separate lake, and he naturally 
concluded that the low country round the Flinders Range was completely 
surrounded by Lake Torrens, which, commencing not far fix>m Spencer's 
Gulf, takes a circuitous course of nearly four hundred miles, with a 
breadth of from twenty to thirty miles, following the sweep of the 
Flinders Range in the form of a gigantic horse-shoe. The writer just 
named tells us that in 1865 this district was most inaccurately depicted 
on the majority of Australian maps. I think, however, that it will be 
found to be correctly laid down on the map at the commencement of this 
volume. 

Mount Serle was discovered in lat. 30** 30', longitude 139° lO*, and 
from this point Eyre got his first view of what he thought was Lake 
Torrens to the eastward. He therefore imagined that the barrier was 
impassable. Regarding the difficulty of forming an accurate judgment, 
I quote Mr. Eyre. He says: — " The refraction from these lakes was most 
extraordinary and deceptive. When away from the bed, a vast body of 
water seemed to intervene between them and the ranges, mock water 
seemed to be laving their bases, and reflecting the outlines of their 
rugged summits. The whole scene partook more of the nature of 
enchantment than reality ; and as the eye wandered over the unbroken 
crust of pure white salt, lit up by the glaring sun, the glittering effect 
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was brilliant beyond description. Certainly all is not gold which glitters 
here." 

It seems indeed to have been a veritable '' valley of death" through 
which this strangely-brave man pushed his way ; no field of battle ever 
held the terrors of this lonely march through this awful wilderness. Still 
the explorer pushed on. Emanating from the south side of Mount Serle, 
came at last a river. It ran under the western side of the mountain 
with an abundance of fresh water. Eyre was cheered by this discovery, 
followed it down, and found that at twenty miles from its source it was 
like the brine of the ocean. This seems to have daunted the almost 
dauntless heart of the leader, for he sent the party back to the dep6t at 
Mount Arden. Still he, with the black, pushed on. Up on the Flinders 
Range, he came on a high hill, which he called Mount Distance. A 
curiously-shaped hill to the north-east was sighted, and towards this 
point he held on his course, travelling through some forty miles of the 
same dismal territory. He reached the peak, and, from its summit, 
beheld a repetition of the country he had traversed. Mount Hopeless he 
appropriately named the hill; and, sick at heart, he turned back to 
Mount Arden, the dep6t. 

It was now the beginning of September, and there was no alternative 
but to make for Port Lincoln, from which small settlement a boat was 
sent to Adelaide for fresh supplies. The journey northward was simply 
hopeless in the direction already taken ; but Eyre thought there was some 
chance, by going westward to King George's Sound, of finding some 
other route by which he could accomplish his purpose. On September 
17th, the party, having halted for rest, were thus arranged : — Two men 
and a black boy, with the drays, were despatched to Streaky Bay, where 
he had formed a dep6t, while the leader, with Mr. Scott and the other 
native, went to Port Lincoln for further stores. The former party 
travelled on a known track, the latter had to discover a new route. I 
cannot afford space to follow their steps in detail, suffice to say that they 
followed Baxter's Range, could find no water, and yet, strange to relate, 
the country was full of aboriginals. After incredible privations, they 
reached Mr. Dutton's cattle station on the ist of October. We are 
reminded that two years afterwards this same gentleman perished in 
attempting to make the very same trip, which Eyre had successfully 
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made. Mr. Button's remains were not found until 1862, twenty years 
afterwards, when, near the head of Spencer's Gulf, were found a whip, 
a pair of gloves, and some human bones. How the whip and the gloves 
escaped the hands of the natives it is hard to say. Possibly, they were 
considered to be connected with some evil spirit. By these tokens, 
however, were recognised all that was left of Mr. Charles Dutton. 

Having reached Port Lincoln, a boat was hired, in which Mr. Scott 
was despatched to Adelaide. The extraordinary foolhardy bravery of 
these men is simply amazing. The idea of coolly making such a voyage 
in an open boat I However, after braving the terrors of Lake Torrens, I 
suppose it seemed nothing to a man of Scott's calibre. He arrived safely 
at Adelaide nevertheless, and Governor Gawler placed at Eyre's disposal 
the Waterwitch^ to co-operate with him on his westward journey. Scott 
reached Port Lincoln on the 22nd October, and the WaUrwtich was sent 
on to Streaky Bay. Meantime, Eyre and his party proceeded by land 
over a route he had already travelled. On the 3rd of November, they 
reached their destination, and found the rest of the party, who had gone 
from Spencer's Gulf, and managed to reach the dep6t in safety. They 
had, however, suffered great anxiety, owing to Eyre's long delay at Port 
Lincoln. 

Eyre now directed the captain of the cutter to sail for Fowler's Bay, 
and started with his band for that point. After another journey of un- 
paralleled difficulty, they reached this rendezvous, where the stores were 
landed, and the WaUrwitch sent back to Denial Bay, with instructions to 
return on the nth December. Eyre now proceeded to reconnoitre the 
surrounding country — ^taking with him one of the natives — ^in the hope of 
being able to round the Great Australian Bight. For three days they 
went through a frightfully arid country, neither water nor grass to be 
found. He was, therefore, obliged to return to camp. On the 28th of 
November, he made another desperate attempt — ^this time having with 
him a dray, carrying seventy gallons of water. On this occasion they 
advanced much further, and on the 30th they fell in with some blacks, 
who warned them that there was no water ahead. His horses became 
more and more reduced, and there was nothing for it but to bury their 
stores, and retreat. But, the natives being present, they dared not do 
so ; therefore, they sat down and waited for them to go. After a long, 
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weary vigil, the natives — ^being, I suppose, short of water themselves — took 
their departure. The stores were then buried, and they made for the 
dep6t. Three of their horses, however, died on the journey, and with 
great difficulty the travellers reached the camp. For nearly a month 
did Eyre make successive endeavours to round the Bight. But it was 
all to no purpose; he had to abandon the attempt, having reached 
within twelve miles of its head. The country passed through was of 
the same discouraging nature, yielding nothing but death for either 
man or beast. 

Eyre now sent back the WaUrwiich to Adelaide for more provender, 
and likewise discharged two of his hands, thinking he would progress 
more satisfactorily with a smaller party. Whilst awaiting the return of the 
vessel, this restless man determined on making another attempt. It was 
on the 30th December that he started, and this time the explorer met 
with somewhat greater success, since he managed to reach the head of 
the Bight, and even penetrated fifty miles beyond. Meeting some 
natives, he was again warned regarding the arid nature of the country. 
Everything pointed to the uselessness of attempting more, and it is 
almost to be regretted that he attained his object in the slightest degree ; 
for it only whetted his already insatiable appetite for unfolding the secrets 
of this terrible country. Such discoveries as he had already made were 
purchased at the price of severe privations for himself and companions, 
not to mention the fearful sufferings undergone by his wretched horses. 
As we proceed to shortly narrate the subsequent events of this most 
disastrous expedition, we are struck by the resemblance between the 
lust of exploration and the craving for drink, or the passion for 
gambling — so overpowering does it become. Eyre convinced himself he 
was acting from a high sense of duty ; but, as we shall see, he afterwards 
acted in direct opposition to the wishes of His Excellency the Governor. 

On the 25th January, the Hero cutter arrived from Adelaide, in place 
of the Waterwiich, which was disabled. With it came a native of King 
George's Sound, named Wylie, a previous acquaintance of Eyre's. He 
played an important part in the series of tragic events which followed. 
The leader now still further reduced his party, sending back Mr. Scott — 
much against the latter's will — and also one of his men, retaining only 
Baxter, and the natives, now increased to three in number, owing to 
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W^e's arrival. He likewise reduced his baggage, intending to take only 
such impedimenta as his horses woold cany on their backs. 

The little party of five were thas left to pursue their tremendous 
labours through the lonely, barren desert on the 31st of January, 1841. 
Eyre resolved to remain at Fowler's Bay till his horses had eaten all the 
oats and bran in stock — poor animals, it was the last square meal most 
of them were to eat. Eyre himself was not content to rest, however, 
but started investigating to the northward — ^with no success, except to 
find the country as miserable as elsewhere. He certainly got a glimpse 
of some grassy land, but it was a mere patch, and led into the same 
hopeless territory. 

Eyre was about to start towards the end of February, having buried 
his surplus stores, and fired off some rockets. On the morning of the 
24th, the Hero returned firom Adelaide, to his great astonishment. Scott 
had, in the meantime, seen Colonel Gawler, who wrote in strong terms, 
begging of the explorer to abandon his mad project, assuring him that he 
was well satisfied with his achievements, and so forth. But some &tality 
seemed to hurry him westwards. As I have stated, what we should call 
foolhardy obstinacy. Eyre himself looked upon as steadfiist adherence to 
the path of duty. My readers will judge for themselves should he have 
obeyed the dictates of his own conscience, or, it may be, his own ambition ; 
or should he have obeyed the representative of his Sovereign. For 
myself, his words savour of the resolve of a proud man, to fulfil his 
object, or die in the attempt. Here are his own words in justification of 
his action : — ** It will be remembered," he says, '' that in stating the origin 
and commencement of the Northern expedition, it was remarked that a 
previously contemplated expedition to the Westward was made to give way 
to it, and that I had myself been principally instrumental in changing the 
direction of public attention from the one to the other; it will be 
remembered also what publicity had been given to our departure ; how 
great was the interest felt in the progress of our labours, and how 
sanguine were the expectations formed as to the results. Alas! how 
signally had these hopes been dashed to the ground, after the toils, 
anxieties, and privations of eight months, neither useftd nor valuable 
discoveries had been made ; hemmed in by an impracticable desert, or 
the bed of an impassable lake, I had been bafiled and defeated in every 
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direction ; and to have returned now, would have been to have rendered 
of no avail the great expense that had been incurred in the outfit of the 
expedition ; to have thrown away the only opportunity presented to me 
of making some amends for past failure, and of endeavouring to justify 
the confidence which had been reposed in me, by carrying through the 
exploration which had been originally contemplated to the Westward. 
Now it was no longer possible to accomplish that to the North, for which 
it had given place, I considered myself in duty, and in honour bound, 
not to turn back from the attempt as long as there was the remotest 
possibility of success, without any regard to considerations of a personal 
or private nature. Under these feelings, therefore, I resolved to remain 
only another day in the dep6t, to reply to the letters I had received, and 
return my best thanks to the many friends who had expressed such kind 
interest on my behalf." 

On the 25th, Scott bade his headstrong leader a sad farewell, and 
returned to the Governor with the news that nothing would induce this 
stubborn man to listen to advice. No wonder, in Adelaide, if they gave 
him up for lost. It is almost a pity, I think, that the Governor did not 
send a few soldiers, and so bring him back by force. No doubt, however, 
the Governor never calculated on Eyre's rejecting his friendly counsel 
and expostulations. And what was to be gained ? Practically nothing. 
All knowledge which he could obtain by this almost impossible feat, 
had been already acquired. The coast had been fully surveyed. The 
Governor wanted him to come back, offering to give him every assistance 
to penetrate northward to the interior, and so gratify his passion for 
exploration. But no ; Eyre was bent on making a record tramp. 

On the 25th of February, the party set out. There were Eyre, Baxter 
— ^the overseer — ^the three aboriginals, nine horses, one Timor pony, one 
foal, and six sheep, and they had an allowance of nearly i lb. of food per 
man per day, with a proportionate quantity of tea and sugar. They 
were likewise well supplied with arms and ammunition. About seven 
hundred miles separated them from their goal, over dry and desolate 
tracts, from which retreat was impossible. The explorer certainly did 
take the precaution of burying stores at Fowler's Bay, in case he had to 
return ; and, strange to say, they were found twenty years afterwards in 
good condition. They travelled slowly, having to drive sheep before 
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them, and their horses were in wretched condition. Provisions and 
water had been buried in advance, so that the first stage of their journey 
was accomplished in safety. Some of the casks had been found by the 
natives, but a sufficient supply was left. The head of the Bight was 
reached on March the 3rd, the travellers having struggled through 
blinding sandstorms, tormented with flies, and often parched with thirst. 
After this point, they had to depend on chance, or vague directions 
received ftt>m the blacks for their supply of water, and this not only for 
themselves, but for nine horses and the other animals. Captain Webb's 
attempt to swim Niagara seems wisdom in comparison. 

Eyre went on ahead to search for water, taking the youngest boy and 
the sheep, leaving Baxter to follow up with the horses, hoping by this 
means to keep the latter a shorter time without water. The same character 
of country met his gaze — ^waterless, grassless, waste. By the evening of 
the 9th, no water had been reached, the horses and sheep being of 
course knocked up. Yeerkumban Kauwe was now about a hundred miles 
behind them, the last place where water was to be had. Eyre's agony of 
mind was intense, as well it might be. By the loth, they had accom- 
plished ten miles further. Still no vrater. The sheep had now to be left 
behind, and so were penned up in a yard. Eyre quickening his steps as 
he saw what he conceived to be native tracks leading to a well. They 
led to nothing, however, but bitter disappointment. Major Warburton 
afterwards declared that these were the tracks of rats, and that no 
natives frequented these parts. Whether or no, the paths led nowhere. 
They had now got to a point about fifteen miles from where they had left 
the sheep, and had been four days and nights without water. Horrible 
predicament I In his journal. Eyre sa)rs : — *' Still we kept perseveringly 
onwards, leading our horses, and forcing our vray through in the best 
way we could. It was, however, all in vain ; we made little headway, 
and were so completely exhausting the little strength we had left, that I 
felt compelled to desist. The poor boy was quite worn out, and could 
scarcely move ; I was myself but little better, and we were both suffering 
from a parching thirst. Under such obstacles, labour and perseverance 
were but thrown away, and I determined to await the daylight. After 
tying up the horses, the boy lay down, and was soon asleep, happy in his 
ignorance of the dangers which threatened him. I lay down too; but 
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not to sleep. My own distresses were lost in the apprehensions which I 
entertained for those who were behind. We were now about one hundred 
and twenty-eight miles from the last water ; we had been four whole days 
and nights without a drop for our horses, and almost without food also, 
for, parched as they were, they could not feed upon the dry and. withered 
grass we found. The state the poor animals were in was truly pitiable ; 
what, then was likely to be the condition of those that were coming after 
us, and carrying heavy packs ? It was questionable even if they would 
reach the distance we had already attained in safety ; and it was clear 
that unless I discovered water early in the morning, the whole of our 
horses must perish, whilst it would be very doubtful if we could succeed 
even in saving our own lives." By daylight, on the nth, they were again 
staggering along, the hot air scorching their parched lips and blackened 
tongues. The natives had for some time been showing signs of a desire 
to decamp. Poor creatures I They well knew what the probabilities were, 
and we cannot be surprised that they wanted to get back before it was 
too late, — ^to where food and water were to be found. Casting his eyes 
backwards in despair, and no doubt contemplating a return. Eyre noticed 
some sandhills, which they had passed in the dark the previous evening. 
It occurred to him that they corresponded with the description he had 
received from the natives at Yeerkumban Kauwe. At first, he resolved to 
return, but he changed his mind and advanced. Seven miles further on 
he reached water in comparative abundance. It was the fifth day of 
their intolerable sufferings. ** Nor," says Esrre, '' could I help considering 
it a special instance of the goodness of Providence that we had passed 
the sandy valley in the dark, and had thereby been deterred from 
descending to examine the sandhills it contained. Had we done so, the 
extra fatigue to our horses, and the great length of time it would have 
taken up, would probably have prevented the horses from ever reaching 
the water we were now at." The rear party came up, drank, and were 
refreshed, and as the gallant, and apparently pious, explorer remarks in 
his journal of that date: — ''At night, the whole party were, by God's 
blessing, once more together and in safety, after having passed over one 
hundred and thirty-five miles of desert without a drop of water in its 
whole extent, and at a season of the year the most unfavourable for such 
an undertaking. In accomplishing this distance, the sheep had been six, 
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and the horses five days without water, and both had been almost wholly 
without food for the greater part of the time. The little grass we found 
was so dry and withered that the parched and thirsty animals could not 
eat it after the second day." 

In five days, they had passed over about one hundred and thirty-five 
miles of desert, thus accomplishing under unparalleled difficulty the first 
part of their journey. It would, perhaps, have been as well if Eyre had 
not mistaken the promptings of his own heart for the guidance of 
Providence ; and I cannot but think it would have been better if, at this 
stage, he had turned back* But having providentially found water, the 
leader was all the more determined to advance. 

For a week, the tired and jaded band remained by the wells, and on 
the i8th were again on the march westwards. They tried the beach; but 
it was bad travelling, and so they went behind the coast ridges. Still 
pressing on, they dug and found water again, but it was saU, Having 
made a long stage, the animals became exhausted ; so they buried their 
stores, and hurried back to the wells — ^forty miles. They had now three 
sheep and about a hundred and forty pounds of flour, to last them till 
their journey's end. Eyre had remained behind with the baggage and 
the sheep, while the others returned to the springs. He had six pints of 
water to last him until they returned. As he says himself, his position 
was ''not enviable." He whiled away the weary hours looking into 
their position, writing his diary, examining his maps, and so forth. He 
came to the conclusion that they had about six hundred miles to traverse 
if calculated in a straight line on the chart ; but, taking into account 
inequalities of ground, and possible circuits, it might amount to eight 
hundred. He goes on to say: — "With everything in our fiavour, we 
could not expect to accomplish this in less than eight weeks ; but with 
the impediments and embarrassments we were likely to meet with, it 
would probably take us twelve. Our sheep were reduced to three in 
number, and our sole stock of flour now amounted to one hundred and 
forty-two pounds, to be shared out amongst five persons ; added to which 
the aspect of the country before us was disheartening in the extreme; the 
places at which there was any likelihood of finding water were probably 
few and far apart, and the strength of our horses was already greatly 
reduced by the hardships they had undergone. Ever sipce we ha4 left 
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Fowler's Bay, the whole party, excepting the youngest boys, had been 
obliged chiefly to walk, and yet every care and precaution we could 
adopt were unable to counteract the evil effects of a barren country, and 
an unfavourable season of the year. The task before us was indeed a 
fearful one, but I firmly hoped, by patience and perseverance, safely to 
accomplish it at last." As will be seen. Eyre had no thought of 
retreating : he seemed resolved to go on, until he might be said to have 
"burned his boats." 

Baxter returned on the 25th March, bringing a supply of water ; and 
next day the party again started westwards, travelling over the same 
horrible country. They now threw away everything that could possibly be 
dispensed with, in order to lighten their animals' burdens. They had 
only the clothes they wore, a single spare shirt, and a pair of boots and 
socks for each ; pack saddles, kegs, some of the fire-arms and ammunition, 
medicines, and many other things besides, were abandoned. For what ? 
It is hard to say : unless we answer as before stated — ^to make a record 
journey. The leader, Baxter, and Wylie invariably walked ; the two other 
black scoundrels were allowed to ride alternately. On the 28th, one of 
the horses lay down, and could only be induced to move by distributing 
his load among the others. Then the pony feU, and was left to its fate. 
The poor animals had now been five days without water, and followed 
the men about like dogs, ** making imploring signs." A sad tale 1 

At last, Baxter — ^the noble overseer — gave in, and begged of Eyre to 
return to Fowler's Bay. But Eyre would not listen to him. He agreed 
to abandon the baggage, so as, if possible, to save the lives of the horses. 
Was ever such madness conceived in the heart of man ? Grey's rash 
conduct was, in comparison, prudence of the highest quality. They now 
buried everything, except two guns, and advanced. A few miles, and a 
mare dropped behind ; then they had to tie another horse to a tree, and 
push on in the hope of returning for him. They were one hundred and 
thirty-six miles from the last water, and the country waterless as ever. 
Truly, a dismal prospect I On the night of the 29th March, a heavy dew 
fell, and next morning the leader collected some in a sponge. I give the 
words of his journal : — " Leaving the overseer to search for the horses, 
which had strayed, I took a sponge, and went to try and collect some of 
the dew which was hanging in spangles on the grass and shrubs. 
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Brushing these with the sponge^ I squeezed it, when saturated, into a 
quart pot, nHiich in an hour's time I filled with ¥rater. The native boys 
were occupied in the same ¥ray, and by using a handfol of fine grass, 
instead of a sponge, they collected about a quart among them. Having 
taken the water to the camp, and made it into tea, we divided it amongst 
the party; and never was a meal more truly relished, although we ate the 
last morsel of the bread we had with us, and none knew when we might 
again enjoy either a drink of ¥rater or a mouthful of bread. We had 
now demonstrated the practicability of collecting water firom the dew. I 
had often heard firom the natives that they were in the habit of practising 
this plan, but had never before actually witnessed its adoption." 

It was now the 30th of March. As they advanced, the sea shore 
changed in character, and gave them hopes. But the horses were 
hardly able to move. Eyre and the overseer left them with the blacks, 
and hurried on in the hope that water might be found among some sand 
ridges ahead. They reached the locality, and choosing a fisivourable spot, 
started digging. At about five feet they found water. Their joy was 
inexpressible. They tasted it over and over again to assure themselves 
that they were not mistaken. To use Eyre's words: — ''By sinking 
another foot, the question was put beyond all doubt, and to our great 
relief, fiesh water was obtained at a depth of six feet fiom the surface on 
the seventh day of our distress, and after we had travelled one hundred 
and sixty miles since we had left the last water. Words would be 
inadequate to express the joy and thankfiilness of my little party, at once 
more finding ourselves in safety, and with abundance of water near us. 
A few hours before, hope itself seemed almost extinguished, and those 
only who have been subject to a similar extremity of distress, can have 
any just idea of the relief we experienced. The mind seemed to have 
been weighed down by intense anxiety and overwrought feelings. At 
first, the gloomy restlessness of disappointment, or the feverish 
impatience of hope, had operated upon our minds alternately, but these 
had long since given way to that calm, settled determination of purpose, 
and cool, steady vigour of action, which desperate circumstances can 
alone inspire. Day by day, our prospects of success had gradually 
diminished : our horses had become attenuated to so dreadful a state that 
many had died, and all were likely to do so soon; we ourselves were 
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exhaasted and weak by fatigue, and it appeared impossible that either 
coald have gone many miles further. In this last extremity we had been 
relieved. That gracious God, without whose assistance all hope of 
safety had been in vain, had heard our earnest prayers for His aid, and I 
trust that in our deliverance we recognised, and acknowledged with 
sincerity and thankfulnessi His guiding and protecting hand. It is in 
circumstances only such as those in which we had lately been placed, that 
the utter hopelessness of all human efforts is truly felt ; and it is when 
relieved from such a situation that the hand of a directing and beneficent 
Being appears most plainly discernible, fulfilling those gracious promises 
which He has made, to hear them that call upon Him in the day of 
trouble." 

They killed a sheep, the last but one, and rested till the 4th of April, 
when Baxter and one of the boys were sent back for the stores, which 
were buried some fifty miles behind. They took enough water and food 
to last them four days, with three horses. The weather now became 
extremely cold, so much so that Eyre could scarcely sleep. Ascending a 
height, he saw, as far as the eye could reach, the western boundary of the 
Great Bight, and he came to the conclusion that after leaving their 
present quarters they might not find water for over a hundred miles. 

It was then the 9th of April, and Eyre began to get anxious regarding 
the absent overseer. That day he arrived, and told a piteous tale. On 
the 7th, they had reached the caches but in returning one horse had to be 
abandoned with his load when thirteen miles were traversed. The other 
two lasted till within ten miles of the camp. They were, however, 
readily found. Then Eyre returned thirty-four miles for the load borne by 
the dead horse, and they resumed their awful progress westward. Again, 
poor Baxter entreated of Eyre to return ; they had a journey of over six 
hundred miles before them, and three weeks' provisions. But Eyre persisted 
in advancing. He says in his journal : — ** I perceived with pain that I 
could not convince him that the view I took was the proper one, and that 
the plan I intended to foUow was the only one which held out to us even 
the remotest hopes of safety and success." We cannot help asking 
ourselves the question: What can have possessed Eyre to write these 
words? When we know, and he knew, that they could easily have 
retraced their steps. 
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I should weary the reader by recapitulating the same miserable tale of 
burying provisions and returning, and of unspeakable agonies and arduous 
toils. Their cup of tribulation was, one would say, full to the brim, 
although their water cask was empty. But an awful climax now ap- 
proached. 

I here would mention that the black boys had been punished for 
stealing, and had deserted; but finding the desert inhospitable, they 
had returned; and I would also explain that Wylie belonged to a 
diflTerent tribe firom the others, not being even able to speak their 
language. And now to continue. On the night of April 29th, a strong, 
south-westerly gale was blowing, and it was bitterly cold. The party had 
made themselves shelters firom the storm, and I now let the e3q)lorer 
himself tell the dreadful tale in his own words : — ** We had taken a meal 
in the middle of the day, which ought to have been deferred until night, 
and our circumstances did not admit of our having another now, so that 
there remained only to arrange the watching of the horses before going to 
sleep. The native boys had watched them last night, and this duty of 
course fell to myself and the overseer this evening. The first watch was 
firom 6 p.m. till 11 p.m. ; the second from zi p.m. until 4 a.m., at which 
hour the whole party usually arose, and made preparations for moving on 
with the first streak of daylight. To-night, the overseer asked me which 
of the watches I would keep, and, as I was not sleepy, though tired, I 
chose the first. At a quarter before six, I went to take charge of the 
horses, having previously seen the overseer and the natives lay down to 
sleep at their respective break-winds, ten or twelve yards apart firom one 
another. The arms and provisions, as was our custom, were piled up 
under an oilskin, between my break-wind and that of the overseer, with 
the exception of one gun, whiph I always kept at my own sleeping place. | 

I have been thus minute in detailing the position and arrangement of our 
encampment this evening, because of the fearful consequences that 
followed, and to show the very slight circumstances upon which the 
destinies of life sometimes hinge. Trifling as the arrangement of the 
watches might seem, and unimportant as I thought it at the time, 
whether I undertook the first or the second, yet was my choice in this 
respect the means, under God*s providence, of my life being saved, and 
the cause of the loss of that of my overseer. The night was cold, and 
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the wind blowing hard from the south-west, whilst scud and nimbus were 
passing very rapidly by the moon. The horses fed tolerably well, but 
rambled a good deal, threading in and out among the many belts of 
scrub which intersected the grassy openings, until at la^t I hardly knew 
where our camp was, the fires having apparently expired some time ago. 
It was now half-past ten, and I headed the horses back in the direction 
in which I thought the camp lay, that I might be ready to call the 
overseer to relieve me at eleven. Whilst thus engaged, and looking 
steadfastly around amongst the scrub to see if I could anywhere detect 
the embers of our fires, I was startled by a sudden flash, followed by the 
report of a gun, not a quarter of a mile away from me. Imagining that 
the overseer had mistaken the hour of the night, and not being able to 
find me or the horses, had taken that method of attracting my attention, 
I immediately called out, but as no answer was returned, I got alarmed, 
and leaving the horses, hurried up towards the camp as rapidly as I 
could. About a hundred yards from it, I met the King's Sound native 
(Wylie) running towards me, and in great alarm crying out " O massa, 
O massa, come here ! " but I could gain no information from him as to 
what had occurred. Upon reaching the encampment, which I did about 
five minutes after the shot had been fired, I was horror-struck to find my 
poor overseer lying on the ground weltering in his blood, and in the last 
agonies of death. 

Eyre saw at a glance an explanation of the horrid scene. The 
two younger natives had disappeared, and the state of the baggage 
showed the cause. So far as we can judge of what no white man's eye 
saw — except perhaps that of poor Wylie — ^the dreadful affair occurred 
thus. The three natives — shaving no more S)rmpathy with the whites 
than the instinct of self protection — seeing the desperate position of 
affairs, agreed among themselves to steal what food they could carry, and 
leave their masters to their fate. And in a measure, judging from an 
aboriginal point of view, it is hard to blame them. Eyre had deliberately 
led them into difficulties, dangers and miseries, to which, even in their 
wild life, they had never been accustomed. When it was beyond the 
mind even of Baxter what the leader meant to do — can it be wondered 
at that it was completely beyond the comprehension of the poor, ignorant 
children of the desert, whom he had induced to accompany him under 
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glazed in death. The same stem resolution and fearless open look, 
which had characterised him when living, stamped the expression of 
his countenance even now. He had fallen upon his breast four or five 
yards from where he had been sleeping, and was dressed only in his shirt. 
In all probability the noise made by the natives in plundering the camp 
had awoke him ; and, upon his jumping up with the view of stopping 
them, they had fired upon and kiUed him." 

My readers will readily fill up the chinks in this narrative of foolhardy 
heroism, and — if I may so call it — ^the blind fanaticism of exploration. I 
take up the thread of the story by quoting again from the journal: — 
'^ May 3rd. — The seventh day's dawn found us early commencing oar 
journey. The poor horses still crawled on, though slowly. I was 
surprised that they were stiU alive, after the continued sufierings and 
privations they had been subjected to. As for ourselves, we were both 
getting very weak and worn out, as well as lame, and it was with the 
greatest difficulty I could get Wylie to move if he once sat down. I had 
myself the same kind of apathetic feeling, and would gladly have lain 
down and slept for ever. Nothing but a strong sense of duty prevented 
me giving way to this pleasing but fatal indulgence. 

''The road to-day became worse than ever, being one continuous 
succession of sandy, scrubby, and rocky ridges and hollows, formed on 
the top of the cliffs along which our course lay. After travelling two- 
and-a-half miles, however, we were cheered and encouraged by the sight 
of sandy hills, and a low coast stretching beyond the cliffs to the south- 
west, though they were still some distance from us. At ten miles from 
where we had slept, a native road led us down a very steep part of the 
cliffs, and we descended to the beach. The wretched horses could 
scarcely move. It was with the greatest difficulty we got them down the 
hill, and now, although within sight of our goal, I feared two of them 
would never reach it. By perseverance, we still got them slowly along 
for two miles from the base of the cliffs, and then, turning in among the 
sand drifts, to our great joy and relief, found a place where the natives 
had dug for water. Thus at 12 o'clock on the seventh day since leaving 
the last dep6t, we were again encamped at water, after having crossed 
150 miles of a rocky, barren and scrubby table land." 

May the 7th recounts the killing of a horse, and the delight of poor 
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Wylie, who seems to have had a digestive fit, as Eyre calls it, for the 
animal immolated. I really wish I could give Eyre's full description of this 
aboriginal lad's performances. Suffice to say that Eyre cut off for 
himself about 100 pounds of the choice parts. Wylie had the run of the 
rest, and actually roasted himself the small allowance of 20 pounds, to 
last him during the night! This, after eating his fill, seems a record 
performance ; but he certainly beat it afterwards. Poor little man, let us 
read, mark, and learn : we that have a difficulty in digesting half-a-pound 
of steak, cooked, perchance, on a silver grill I This young black seems to 
have ate himself to sleep. They were short of firewood and very cold. 
A dismal groaning arose in the morning, perhaps firom the cold. It did 
not appear to interfere with Wylie's appetite, however; for Eyre says 
he was sleepless, and " every time I woke I found him up and gnawing 
away at his meat. He was literally fulfilling a former promise made during 
the stress of hunger, " By-and-by you see, Massa, me pta (eat) all night." 
Reader, you have had nearly enough of this painful subject I My 
task is almost done. Only those who have waded patiently through the 
journals of the Explorers of Australia know how hard it is to leave one 
single particular unrecorded, which may send down to posterity the 
extraordinary labours of these men who have opened up to the British 
nation the possibilities of one of our grandest dependencies. 

By the middle of May, to cut matters short, Eyre was completely 
prostrated, as was his faithful black companion. Can we wonder at it ? 
He says: ''After sitting down for a few moments to rest — ^and often 
we had to do this — it was always with the greatest unwillingness that 
we even moved on again. I felt on such occasions that I could have 
sat quietly and contentedly, and let the glass of life glide away to its 
last sand. There was a dreamy kind of pleasure which made me forgetful 
or careless of the circumstances and difficulties by which I was sur- 
rounded, and which I was always indisposed to break in upon. Wylie 
was even worse than myself. I had often much difficulty in getting him 
to move at all, and, not unfirequently, was compelled almost forcibly 
to get him up. Fortunately, he was very good tempered, and on the 
whole had behaved extremely well, under all our trouble, since we had 
been travelling together alone." 
"Extremely well," we may echo; this is in truth poor praise, and 
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seems a little unworthy of Eyre. The language of diplomacy, perhaps. 
Their troubles were now pretty nearly at an end; but even the sequel 
to Eyre's performances would test the strength of most men. 

Wylie's appetite never failed him, and it appears that the wanderers 
got into the region of kangaroos. I cannot refrain from putting on 
record the explorer's words regarding his servant's splendidly effective 
method of procedure. He had suffered hunger, and was resolved that 
no part of the feast should be wasted. His appetite kept pace with 
his digestive organs. Says Eyre : — ** Having taken the paunch and 
emptied it, he proceeded to make a kind of haggis (rather a dirty one 
to be sure), by putting into it the liver, lights, and small intestines, and 
then, tying it up, thrust it into the fire and roasted it whole. This 
seemed to be a favourite dish with him, and he was now as happy as 
a king, sleeping and eating alternately the whole night long; his only 
complaint being that the water was so far off, and that as we had to carry 
it all up from the sandhills to our camp, he could not drink so much 
as he should have liked; and in consequence, could not eat so much 
either, for it required no small quantity of liquid to wash down the 
enormous mass of meat he had consumed whenever he had the oppor- 
tunity." Lucky Bay gave this strangely assorted pair some roots, by 
way of a change. They were wonderfully fortunate with their guns, and 
they managed to have a few spoonfuls of flour and water. They had 
now made a short cut for Cape Arid, without rounding Cape Pasley, and 
came upon a range which Eyre named after the then Lord John Russell. 
This was at the very end of May, and June found them with their little 
stock of flour finished. 

They were now on the sea shore, still far from their destination, when 
their poor tired eyes saw some black objects on the sea, which, on 
thinking over it, they thought were boats. They shouted, waved handker- 
chiefs, made every effort to attract attention. But in vain. At last they 
descried to the westward, behind a rocky island, something which 
looked very like a ship. Wylie was certain it was a vessel, which would 
save them; and Eyre was no less enraptured at the sight. Aboriginal 
and white man were now equal. They had shared each other's dangers, 
and, as the great English poet says : — 

*' One touch of nature myites the whole world akin." 
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Says Eyre : — " Poor Wylie's joy now knew no bounds, and he leapt and 
skipped about with delight as he congratulated himself once more 
upon the prospect of getting plenty to eat. I was not less pleased than he 
was, and almost as absurd ; for, although the vessel was quietly at anchor, 
so near us, with no loose sails, and her boats away, I could not help 
fearing that she might disappear before we could get to her or attract 
the notice of those on board. To prevent such a calamity, I mounted 
one of the strongest horses, and pushed on by myself as rapidly as the 
heavy nature of the sands would allow, leaving Wylie, at his own special 
request, to bring on the other horses. In a short time I arrived upon the 
summit of a rocky cliff, opposite to a fine large whaling barque, lying at 
anchor in a well sheltered bay (which I subsequently named Rossiter 
Bay, after the Captain of the whaler), immediately east out of Lucky 
Bay, and at less than a quarter-of-a-mile distance from the shore. The 
people on board appeared to be busily engaged clearing their cables, 
which were foul, and did not observe me at all. I tied up my horse, 
therefore, to a bush, and waited for Wylie, who was not long coming 
up after me, having driven the poor horses at a pace they were not 
accustomed to for many a long day. I now made a smoke on the rock 
where I was, and hailed the vessel, upon which the boat instantly pushed 
off; and in a few moments I had the inexpressible pleasure of being 
again among civilized beings, and of shaking the hand of a countryman, 
in the person of Captain Rossiter, commanding the whaler Mississippi. 
Our story was soon told, and we were received with the greatest kindness 
and hospitality by the captain." After this, I have but few words to 
add. Eyre remained on board the ship till the 14th of June, when he 
started again. He was, of course, in a measure restored to health ; had 
ample provisions, and a fairly well-watered country before him. On 
the evening of the 30th of June he and his young companion sighted 
the hills beyond King George's Sound. They had yet some difficulties 
to face; and it need scarcely be said they overcame them. The 
Candliup, a wide river with many deep reaches, lay across their path, 
and seven times had the intrepid explorer to wade through the tide, in 
order to bring across his horses. Then across the arm of Oyster 
Harbour. Eventually they had reached the end of their tremendous 
journey, and reached Albany as men risen from the dead. 
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CHAPTER XV. 

Minor Explorations. Stuart and Sydenham Russell. 

Frame and Horrocks. 




FEW minor discoveries on the east coast now demand 
brief attention. In 1840, Patrick Leslie followed op 
Cunningham's discovery of the Darling Downs, and in 
the same year established a station on the Condamine 
River. Next year (October, 1841), Messrs. Stuart and 
Sydenham Russell started oat in search of a sbeep-ron, 
and, after having followed during five days the course of this stream for 
about a hundred miles, they ascertained that it debouched into a scrubby 
flat. In returning, their progress across the eastern range was obstructed 
by the scrub. In November, 1841, however, another expedition was 
formed, and the Condamine was found to issue from the before-mentioned 
lagoon, having fine grazing country on both banks. In this manner was 
that splendid tract of pastoral land, known as Cecil Plains, made known, 
whereby the Colony of Queensland was much enriched. 

In April, 1842, Stuart Russell, with a party of four, and a crew of 
seven convicts, sailed from Moreton Bay to Wide Bay in a whale boat, 
discovering some small river mouths. They were in dangerous quarters, 
for, a few years before, the blacks had murdered the crew of the Stirling 
Castle, which had been driven ashore at Wide Bay. The blacks turned 
oat friendly enough, however, and gave them some important information. 
Nothing strikes me as more curious than the changeable nature of the 
aboriginal character. A tribe which at one time shows vindictive hostility. 
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at another turns out to be amicably peaceable. We see this fact 
illustrated in many of the explorers' journals. Probably it may, in a 
measure, be accounted for by the mysterious superstitions which govern 
the strange existence of the Australian savage. 

On the I2th of April, having pulled up a river, called the Monobocolo, 
they came upon a native camp, and here they were surprised to find an 
escaped convict — one Davis — ^who had lived fourteen years among the 
natives. He joined the white men, notwithstanding that a possible 
return to prison life awaited him; and informed the explorers of the 
existence of four rivers, which Russell was not then able to visit. During 
the two ensuing years this explorer made successive expeditions in this 
same district, and discovered much valuable country, as did many other 
— ^what may be termed private — explorers, whose work, though unrecorded, 
did much to make the vast areas of Australia known to the civilized 
world. 

Meantime Eyre's strangely awful experiences were published, and 
instead of moderating, the passion for exploration became more pro- 
nounced. The Surveyor-General of South Australia at this period was 
Edward Charles Frome — a captain in the Royal Engineers. He was 
despatched in 1842 to ascertain the boundary of the eastern arm of 
Lake Torrens, and conducted another expedition the following year. 
I need not go into tedious details. He reached the lake, at a point thirty 
miles to the westward of the position laid down on Eyre's chart ; but 
otherwise generally confirmed that explorer's report, in that this district 
was hopelessly sterile, waterless, and uninhabitable. Frome became 
Engineer-in-Chief, as well as Surveyor-General; and eventually, having 
returned to England, rose to the rank of General in 1877. He died on 
February 12th, 1890, at the age of eighty-eight. 

About this time much useful work had been done by Mr. J. Ainsworth 
Horrocks, who had arrived in South Australia in 1839, ^^^ ^^^^ after- 
wards settled on the Hutt River, in the midst of many hostile, treacherous 
native tribes. He made various excursions and discovered several 
valuable areas, in spite of his dangerous surroundings — notably, a fine 
tract of country beyond the Broughton River, named Gulnare Plains, 
after a dog, who had successfully hunted and brought down several emus, 
for the benefit of the party. * 
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In 1846 this gentleman led another exploring party, the object of 
which was to do the work left undone by Eyre, namely, to cross the 
Head of Spencer's Gulf, and then to travel north-west from the western 
edge of Lake Torrens. By this means he hoped to reach the Swan 
River. He was in two respects better equipped than any of his prede- 
cessors. In the first place he possessed a camel — the first ever used 
for exploring purposes (and possibly the first ever seen) in Australia. 
He had likewise a flock of goats, upon which he chiefly depended for 
fresh provisions, and these seem to be much more hardy than sheep, 
and better adapted for the purpose named; not only yielding milk and 
furnishing meat, but existing on a minimum of grass or other herbage. 

On the 27th of July Horrocks set out, reaching Wild Dog Creek, near 
Mount Remarkable, on the 7th of August. The appearance of the 
ranges is thus described by Mr. Tenison Woods : "In travelling north," 
says this writer, "It (Mount Remarkable) is first seen from Gulnare 
Plains, where a red soil and low stony undulations of sterile aspect fade 
off in the distance to gloomy rounded hills. Among them, in the north, 
is suddenly seen the faint outline of a high sharp-peaked hiU. It is 
so much higher than the rest and has such a steep appearance, and is 
apparently so isolated from the others, that at first one is apt to conclude 
that its origin is volcanic. But the isolation is only apparent. From 
its north-western side, the continuation of the Flinders Range proceeds, 
and, though its steepness justifies the view from a distance, a closer 
inspection gives it a more pleasing aspect. The country around is most 
fertile. This throws a charm of contrast over the scenery one has to 
pass before reaching the mount. Its flowery dales and grassy slopes 
are nearly always verdant, even in seasons when the barren, red, plains 
further away, boast of no other signs of vegetation than a scanty crop 
of parched and whitened grass, as wintry looking as anything that could 
be found in such a temperature." 

Having heard from the natives at Mount Remarkable that there 
existed an available passage through the mountains to Spencer's Gulf, 
the leader started on the 17th of August with one dray and four horses, 
reaching the summit of the range without mishap. While waiting for 
the other dray to come up, Horrocks experimented with the camel. The 
animal had never before carried a load, it seems, and resented the 
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indignity with savage vigour, biting holes in the flour bags, and scattering 
his burden all over the narrow valley, down which the explorer strove to 
drive him. After considerable difficulty, the whole party were at length 
safely piloted across the range, and then directed their course towards 
Dep6t Creek, discovered by Mr. Eyre. Their journey for two days was 
across a waterless plain, and such natives as they met with, fled in alarm. 
They reached the dep6t, however, on the 22nd, where a halt was made 
for rest and refreshment. The main party remained at the camp, while 
Horrocks and a companion — Mr. Gill — explored the hills towards Lake 
Torrens. On their way across a desolate, stony, undulating plain, they 
secured the services of a native woman, whom they induced to guide 
them to where water could be found. At length she led them to a guUy, 
where were several other aboriginals. The travellers made friendly signs, 
and asked for water. Two blacks, fully armed, came forward; but at 
first refrised to help them. At length they relented, exhibited a small 
puddle, and finally ran off into the bush in high displeasure. Horrocks 
then climbed a hiU to survey the neighbourhood. The prospect, though 
extensive, was uninviting and miserable in the extreme. In fact, it 
seemed so hopeless to attempt frirther progress in a northern direction at 
this season of the year, that the leader resolved to return to the camp, 
with the object of travelling westwards. On their journey towards the 
dep6t, they were threatened by some natives, who were at first frightened 
at the report of fire-arms; but subsequently gained courage when no 
result followed the discharge. Their valour soon evaporated, however, 
when one of their number was wounded ; and they speedily decamped. 
This tribe were believed to be responsible for the murder of two of Mr. 
Tennant's shepherds, and the theft of no less than nine hundred sheep. 
It seems that the shepherds were provided with guns which missed fire, 
and this accounted for the derision with which they treated Messrs. 
Horrocks' and Gill's weapons, until they were painfriUy convinced of 
their efficacy. 

The fate of this gallant young explorer was exceptionally melancholy. 
Having reached the dep6t as arranged — before starting on his journey 
westward — ^he resolved to explore some hills which lay to the N.E. He 
did so ; and on the 26th of August, when loading the camel, his gun 
accidentally exploded by some mischance, Horrocks receiving the charge 
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fall in his face. His horrified companionSf on raising him firom the 

ground, rightly conceived his wound to be fatal. They therefore made 

a litter, and hurried back to his station with all possible speed. A few 

days after his return he died, in the twenty-ninth year of his age. Thus 

was prematurely cut short, what might have been a brilliant career ; and 

we may safely assume that a heavy loss was inflicted on the cause of 

Australian exploration. I must here say that Mr. Tenison Woods, 

already mentioned, was the first to rescue the journal of J. Ainsworth 

Horrocks from probable oblivion, having been entrusted with the MS. by 

his brother, Mr. Arthur Horrocks. In a footnote to his Discovery and 

BxptortUioH of A ustralia (vol. ii., p. 38), we are told that the original 

journal is merely an outline of each day's proceedings, the explorer's 

intention being to subsequently revise, and expand his diary. I now 

express my obligations to the talented author of the last-named work, for 

the foregoing record of Mr. Horrocks' career and untimely death, which 

would otherwise, in all probability, have been lost to posterity. I might 

have wished that the closing incident recorded in my first volume of the 

BxplortUioH of Australia were of a less sorrowful and disappointing 

nature. A brave man's life, suddenly cut short by a mere accident, 

having no connection with the inevitable dangers of his arduous duties, 

is distressing in the extreme. That one, so brimming with life, zeal and 

vigour, and exhibiting such marked ability in his vocation, should meet j 

with so commonplace a death, illustrates the very irony of fate. Still, he 

may indeed be said to have perished on the field of battle — a battle with 

nature, and with the wildest of untaught savages — ^with hunger and thirst 

— ^truly a harder fight than many waged by naval or military heroes. It 

is, therefore, with a heart full of pity, sympathy, and respect, that I set 

down these few facts regarding Mr. Horrocks. Full well can we picture 

his anguish of mind when, shattered to death, he was carried back to 

his home. Mercifully, he lived and suffered but a short time, and we 

may hope that his bodily weakness soothed and obscured sad thoughts of 

what might have been. After all, perhaps, a more fitting termination to 

this volume could not have been selected than this short account of Mr. 

Ainsworth Horrocks' brief, but brilliant career, whom cruel fate thus 

struck a mortal blow on the very threshold of his life's history. 
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MONUMENT TO CAPTAIN COOK, AT SYDNEY, N.S.W. 



APPENDIX. 



Extracts of Letters from Governor Phillip to Lord Sydney. 



[Lbttbr No. I.] 

"Sydney Covb, 12th February, 1790. 

" I had the honour of mforming your lordship that a settlement was intended 
to be made at a place I named Rose Hill. A very industrious man, whom I 
brought from England, is employed there at present ; and has under his direc- 
tion one hundred convicts, who are employed in clearing and cultivating the 
ground. A bam, granary, and other necessary buildings are erected, and 
twenty-seven acres in com promise a good crop. The soil is good, and the 
country, for 30 miles to the westward, which, as ^ as I have examined, lays 
well for cultivation. But even then, the labour of clearing the ground is very 
great ; and I have seen none that can be cultivated without cutting down the 
timber, except some few particular spots which, from their situation, can be of 
no advantage to us at present. And I presume the meadows mentioned in 
Captain Cook's voyage were seen from the high grounds about Botany Bay, 
and from whence they appear well to the eye ; but when examined are found to 
be marshes, the draining of which would be a work of time, and not to be 
attempted by the first settlers. 

"The captain's guard, which until lately did duty at Rose Hill, is now 
reduced to a lieutenant and five privates, and intended merely as a guard to the 
store, which contains the provisions, and which is in the Redoubt ; for I am 
now sensible there is nothing to be apprehended from the natives, and the Uttle 
attention which had been desired of the officers, more than what was immedi- 
ately garrison duty, is no longer required. 
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** At Sydney Cove, all the officers are in good huts, and the men in barracks ; 
and although many unforeseen difficulties have been met with, I believe there is 
not an individual, from the Governor to the Private, whose situation is qot 
more eligible at this time than he had any reason to expect it could be, in the 

course of the three years* station. 

• •••••• 

"The stores have been lately overrun with rats, and they are equally 
numerous in the gardens, where they do considerable damage ; and as the loss 
in the stores could only be known by removing all the provisions, that was 
ordered to be done, and many casks of flour and rice were found to be 
destroyed. The loss in these two articles by the rats had been more than 

twelve thousand weight. 

• •••••• 

" Vegetables and provisions having been frequently stolen in the night from 
the convicts and others, twelve convicts were chosen as a night watch ; and 
they have actually answered the end proposed, no robbery having been com- 
mitted for several months, and the convicts in general have lately behaved 
better than I ever expected. Only two convicts have 8u£fered death in the last 
year. Four were executed the first year. 

• • • • . • # • 

"As near two years have now passed since we first landed in the country, 
some judgment may be formed of the climate; and I believe a finer or more 
healthy climate is not to be foimd in the world. Of one thousand and thirty 
people who were landed, many of whom were worn out by old age, the scurvy 
and various disorders, only seventy-two have died in one and twenty months ; 
and by the surgeon*s returns it appears that twenty-six of those died from 
disorders of long standing, and which it is more than probable would have 
carried them off much sooner in England." 
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[Lbttbr No. a.] 

"Sydney CovBi 13th February, 1790. 

** In order to get a knowledge of the country round this settlement, frequent 
excursions have been made since the ship sailed in November, 1788; soon 
after which I went to Botany Bay, and the five days spent in that harbour 
confirmed me in the opinion I had first formed of it — that it secured no eligible 
situation for fixing the settlement, and was a bad harboiur, not affording good 
security for ships against the easterly winds which frequently blow very hard 
in the winter, and which has been further proved by Captain Hunter and the 
first lieutenant of the Sirius^ when there, to survey the Bay. 

" After having been several times with the boats to Broken Bay, in order to 
examine the di£ferent branches in that harboiur, a river was found ; but the want 
of provisions^obliged us to return without being able^o trace it to its source, 
which has since been done, and in the sixteen days that we were out, all those 
branches which had any depth of water were traced as far as the boats could 
proceed. 

" The breadth of this river (named the Hawkesbury) is from 300 to 800 feet ; 
and it appears from the soundings we had, to be navigable for the largest 
merchant ships to the foot of Richmond Hill ; but as the water near the head 
of the 'river sometimes rises after very heavy rains, thirty feet above its 
common level, it would not be safe for ships to go so far up ; but fifteen or 
twenty miles below Richmond Hill, they would lay in fresh water and perfectly 
safe. I speak of Richmond Hill as being the head of the river, it there 
growing very shallow, and dividing into two branches. 

** The high, rocky country, which forms Broken Bay, is lost as you proceed 
up the Hawkesbury, and the banks of the river are there covered with timber, 
the soil a rich, light mould ; and judging from the little we saw of the country, 
I should suppose it good land to a very considerable extent ; the other branches of 
fresh water are shoal, but probably run many miles further into the country 
than we could trace them with our boats. On these rivers we saw great 
numbers of wild ducks, and some black swans; and on the banks of the 
Hawkesbury several decoys, made by the natives for to catch the quail. 

'' The great advantage of so noble a river, when a Settlement can be made 
on its banks, will be obvious to your L^ordship. 
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** The Settlement made at Port Jackson near the head of the harbour (Rose 
Hill) very fully answers my expectations; the soil is exceedingly good, lays 
well for cultivation, and is well watered. Six miles to the southward, there is 
a small fresh water river, and twenty miles to the westward there is a more 
considerable river, the source of which I suppose to be at the foot of the 
mountains. The banks of this river, which most probably empties itself into 
the Hawkesbury, are high ; the soil a good, light mould, and covered with 
trees. The wood of some of those trees is very light ; they are about the size 
of large walnut trees, which they resemble ; they shed their leaves, and bear a 
small fruit, which is said to be wholesome. The river likewise rises thirty feet 
above its common level ; it is, as far as I have seen it, from 300 to 400 feet in 
breadth. I named it the Nepean, and its source will be traced in the course of 
the winter ; and from its banks I hope to reach the mountains, which has been 
attempted by a party who crossed the river, but after the first day's journey 
they met with such a constant succession of deep ravines, the sides of which 
were frequently inaccessible, that they returned, not having been able to 
proceed above fifteen miles in five days. When they turned back, they 
supposed themselves to be twelve miles from the foot of the mountains. 



" As the land for several miles to the southward, and twenty miles to the 
westward of Rose Hill, that is to the banks of the Nepean, is as fine land for 
tillage as most in England, I propose that tract of land for those settlers which 
may be sent out ; and, though they will be placed at some distance from each 
other, for the conveniency of water (from one, to three or four miles), they will 
have nothing to apprehend from the natives, who avoid those parts we most 
frequent, and always retire at the sight of two or three people who are armed. 

" As the labour of clearing the ground of timber will be great, I think each 
settler should not have less than twenty men on his farm, which I suppose to 
be from 500 to 1,000 acres. It will be necessary to give that number of 
convicts to those settlers that come out, and to support them for two years 
from the public stores. In that time, if they are anyways industrious, they 
will be in a situation to support themselves, and I do not think that they will 
be able to do it in less time. At the expiration of two years they may return 
half the convicts they have been allowed, and would want no further assistance 
from Government. 
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" It may be necessary to grant lands to officers and soldiers wbo» becoming 
settlers, will of course be entitled to every indulgence ; but few of the officers 
now here have reaped any great advantage from being allowed convicts, and it 
is attended with unavoidable inconvenience, from those convicts being left so 
much to themselves, and from their mixing with the soldiers. It may be' found 
more to the advantage of the Crown, and the officers likewise, if officers on 
duty in this Settlement were allowed a certain quantity of grain to support 
their live stock until they have a market to go to, and I make no doubt but 
that in the third year from the time settlers arrive, there will be a market well 
supplied with grain, poultry, hogs and goats ; of all which th^ e have been a 
great increase, but kiUed, from wanting com to support them ; and the natives 
so frequently setting fire to the country, which they do to catch the oppossum, 
flying squirrel, and other animals, has prevented swine from being turned out 
as intended. 

" If the plan of distributing among the settlers those convicts who are not 
immediately necessary for carrying on the public works, is approved of, and 
which I propose as appearing to me the most likely to render this settlement 
independent for the necessaries of life in the shortest time possible, there are 
many regulations which will, of course, take place.*' 



Allan Cunningham. 
Extract from the Sydney Mail, 28ih January, 1838. 



The Botanical, alias the Kitchen Garden. 

'* We have had frequently to call the attention of the colonists, to the fact 
that a kitchen garden, under the pretence of a botanic garden, is supported 
in Sydney at an expense of from ;^8oo to £1,000 a year. We scarcely ever 
walk through this garden without seeing some servant with a basket, carrying 
o£f vegetables or fruit, for Mrs. This or Mrs. That — the wife of some official. 
Can't these people go to market and purchase their supplies as independent 
persons do, instead of poaching on what is really private property ? Seriously 
we do say that such an impudent job should be done away with. It is in fact 
so barefaced, that Mr. Cunningham would no longer consent to remain a pure 
cultivator of official turnips and cabbages; and accordingly he has resigned 
the management of the Botanic Garden in disgust." 
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Murder of Richard Cunningham, Botanist. 
Letter from Lieut. Louch to Capt, Williams. 

"Bathurst, December 7th, 1835. 

'* Sir, — I have the honour to state that, in conforming with the instructions 
contained in the Colonial Secretary's letter of the i6th of October, together 
with your orders directing me to proceed to the interior for the purpose of 
ascertaining the fate of Mr. Cunningham, I proceeded with the party on the 
24th of October for Buree, which place I left on the 29th, accompanied by 
Sandy. On the 2nd November I fortimately met with two blacks, who knew 
the particulars of a white man having been murdered on the Bogan, also 
the names and persons of the perpetrators of the deed. They likewise offered 
to accompany the police to where the tribe to which the murderers belonged 
were encamped. I accordingly took them as guides, and on the evening of 
the 6th they informed me they could see the smoke from fires of the Myall 
blacks, on the borders of a lake named Budda. On arriving on the banks 
of the lake, we found a tribe encamped, consisting of upwards of 40 men, 
women and children, all of whom we succeeded in making prisoners without 
any resistance on their p^rt. Having questioned them as to the murder of 
a white man, they acknowledged to one having been killed on the B(^an by 
four of their tribe, three of whom they delivered up — the fourth they stated 
was absent on the Big River. On searching the bags of the tribe, we found 
a knife, a glove, and part of a cigar case, which the three blacks acknowledged 
they had taken from the white man, and which Muirhead said he was sure 
belonged to Mr. Cunningham. 

" The three murderers — whose names are Wongadgery, Boreeboomalie, and 
Burameel — stated that they and another black, about six months ago, met a 
white man on the Bogan, who came up to them and made signs that he was 
hungry ; that they gave him food, and that he encamped with them that night. 
The white man repeatedly getting up during the night excited suspicion, and 
they determined to destroy him the following morning, which they did, by 
Wongadgery going unperceived behind him and striking him on the back 
of the head with a nulla-nulla — the other three then rushing upon him with 
their weapons, speedily effected their purpose. 

'< I then determined to proceed to the spot where the murder was committed, 
which I was informed by the blacks was three days journey; but learning 
from them that there was a great scarcity of water, I deemed it advisable 
to take only a small party, consisting of three troopers and Muirhead, and 
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one of the prisoners (Burameel), as a guide across to the Bogan, leaving the 
remainder of the party, having the other two prisoners in charge, under the 
command of Corporal Moore, to proceed to a station about thirty miles distant 
from Wellington, there to await my retiim. 

"On Tuesday, the loth, I arrived at a place called Currindine, where the 
black showed me some bones, which he said were those of a white man they 
had killed, and pointed out a small portion of a coat, and also a Manilla hat. 
Being thus convinced of the truth of their statement, and also of the spot 
where the melancholy event had occurred, I collected all the remains I could 
discover, and, having deposited them in the ground, raised a small moimd over 
them, and barked some of the nearest trees, as the only means in my power 
of marking the spot. 

<• Having thus accomplished the object of the expedition, I proceeded on 
my return, and, on rejoining the party under Corporal Moore, I learnt the 
escape of the two prisoners, which took place on the night of the xith of 
November, when trooper Leard was on sentry, against whom I have forwarded 
a charge for neglect of duty. The fulfilment of my instructions being thus 
partially defeated, I considered it in my duty to proceed in search of the 
nmaways, and continued the pursuit, I regret to say without success, imtil 
I was obliged to return, our stock of provisions being consumed. 

"I arrived here with the party yesterday, and shall forward the prisoner — 
Burameel — to Sydney, together with the articles I was enabled to collect^ 
supposed to belong to the late Mr. Cunningham. 

«I have the honour to be, &c., 

"(Signed), W.LOUCH, 

" Lieut. Mounted Police. 

" To Capt. Williams, Commandant of Mounted Police." 
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A Specimen of Aboriginal English. 



The native who accompanied Mr. Roe, the Surveyor-General, in his 
successful search for the body of Mr. Smith — Grey^ companion in 1839 — ^thus 
describes the scene in language of singular quaintness. He says : — *' The next 
day away, away, away, away, returning; on our tracks retiuning. At Baramba 
we sit down. We eat bread and meat. They eat fresh-water mussels. The 
natives eat not fresh-water mussels. 

** Away, away, away, away. We reach the water of Djimjup. We shoot 
game. Away, away, away, away, through a forest away; through a forest 
away. We see no water. Through a forest away, on our tracks away. We 
sleep at Ka-jil-up. Rain falls, the water here is good. The horses feed ; well 
do the horses feed. 

<'Away, away, along our tracks away. Hills ascending, then pleasantly 
away, away. Through a forest away, through a forest away. We see a water, 
the water of Goonmamip. Along the river away, along the river away. A 
short distance we go, then away, away, away. 

*' Then along another river away. Across the river away. A^ Meergamuny 
we sleep, raising huts. 

** Still we go onwards along the sea away. We see three white men. Three 
of them we see. They cry out, ' Where is water ?* Water we give them ; 
brandy and water we give them. We sleep near the sea. 

** Away, away we go (I, Mr. Roe, and Kinchela), along the shore away, 
along the shore away. We see a paper. * I see Mr. Smith's footsteps 
ascending a sand-hill. Onwards I go regarding his footsteps. I see a dead 
body. It is Mr. Smith's. We commence digging the earth. Two sleeps had 
he been dead. Greatly did I weep and much did I grieve. In his blanket 
folding him we scraped away the earth. 

**We scrape the earth into the grave; we scrape the earth into the grave. 
A little wood we place in it. Much earth we heap upon it, much earth we 
throw up. No dogs can dig here, so much earth do we throw up. The sun 
had inclined to the westward as we laid him in the ground." 

There is, I think, a remarkable similarity in this curious piece of, what 
might almost be called prose-poetry, to the peculiar rhythm of the aboriginal 
songs. Likewise it illustrates the extraordinary tracking powers of the 
Australian aboriginal. 

* The paper of Mortimer and Spofforth, who had just conducted an unsuccessful search. 
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It cannot be doubted that the Genesis — that is the beginning, formation 
and origin — of Metals and Minerals in the depths of the earth is one of the 
most profound mysteries of Nature, and it is only recently that an approximate 
solution of this mighty question has been arrived at. Ancient historic records 
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original principle, and this has been confirmed by modem researches. 
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in this field by the highest scientific authorities, and is in short an endeavour 
to frame a valid answer to the question, "Whence do the ores originate?" 
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The Discovery of Australia, 

BY 

ALBERT F. CALVERT. 



Extradls from Opinions of the Press. 

The monograph, though avowedly based, to a large extent, on the researches of previous 
writers, is of more than passing interest ; and some of its extraiSks from the journals of the 
early navigators deserve to be rescued from oblivion, and to be interwoven with tales and more 
ezaft knowledge in the pages of this scholarly historical treaXiae.— Standard, Nov. 30th. 1893. 

Mr. Albbrt F. Calvbrt. who has devoted mudi study to the past and to the present of 
omr Colonies in the Antipodes, and particularly to West Australia, has investigated, in Ths 
Diuovtry of Australia, the curious and highly controversial subjed of the date and circum- 
stances of the first finding of the Continent, and the personality and nationality of its first 
discoverer. ... A most valuable feature of the book is the numerous series of repro- 
dn^ons of mediaeval maps and other illustrations of what was known of Australia before it 
became the home of an important branch of the English race.— ^^o^smafi, Od. 2nd, 1893. 

Mr. Calvbrt, the autnor of several works on the history, geography and resources of 
Australia, has here put forward an extremely interesting volume ; one wnich will be especially 
valued l^ all who are attrafted by the &scinating subjeft of the history of geographical 
reeearch. . . . There is both an archaeological and geographical interest about this book, 
which has been compiled with much labour and care.— O^^ow Herald, Odober ^th. 1893. 

Mr. Calvbrt has found many tracings on old charts indicating a knowledge of the 
existence of a great southern Continent, and he tldnks tfiat probably some individual 
navigator landed on the western coast of Australia in the fifteenth or sixteenth century, after- 
wards brlnginff the news of his discovery to Europe. . . . The volume Is well printed, and 
the maps are finely reproduced.— iVafurf. Novemtar gth. 1893. 

Is a notable addition to the Australian Ubnxy.—BriHsh AustraUuian, Odober 5th, 1893. 

Concerning " The Discovery of Australia,*' all that is known is embodied in a hancfiome 
volume bjr Mr. Albbrt Calvbrt. The ancient maps, reproduced in a most satisfadory style, 
are singularly Interestinff. — Glasgow Bvemng News, Octobor 5th. 1893. 

This, the latest addidon to the literature dealing with our great Australian possessions, is a 
cleverly compiled work, which will add to the reputation of the talented young author.— H^<5< 
MiddUs$x Standard, September 30th, 1893. 

Mr. Albbrt Calvbrt has added another valuable and interesting work to the already long 
Ust of his books on Australian subjeds. and this account of the discovery of the great 
Antipodean island will, beyond doubt, be taken up with keen interest by all who have any 
concern with that part of the world. . . . The author has dug up many curious things in 
relation to the early days of Australia, and much new light is thrown upon the voyagings of 
Captain Cook in Antipodean waters. — CoUmUs and India, October 7th. 1893. 

we have read Mr. Calvbrt's latest contribution to what may be termed the Literature of 
the Antipodes with very great interest indeed. To his facile pen, readers on both sides of the 
fflobe have been recenUy indebted for a great deal of valuable information about the great 
uland Continent, and the exceedingly readable account of its discovery, and the various c&dms 
which have been put forward to the honour of it, which now lies before us. will, we believe, 
take higher rank than any of Mr. Calvbrt's previous books. . . . Altogether we can 
strongly recommend Mr. Calvbrt's history of the discovery of Australia. From the first 



page to last the book is brimming over with information upon a most important subjed, 
pleasantly lost pat before the reader with a modesty which is very taking. — North WesUm 
QaM£tU, Odober x^th, 1893. 

Mr. Calvbrt nas evidently used all the means at his command to make his book as 
interesting and complete as po^ble, and his notes on the maps are well worthy of the atten- 
tion of all interested in the subjed of the discovery of Anstraua.— F»tf/<f, Nov. nth. 1893. 

To the vast majority of the reading public the details will be entirely new. — Echot March 
8th, 1894. 

Mr. Calvert has laid us under an obligation by his antiquarian research. — Speaker, March 
loth. 1894. 

Mr. Albert F. Calvert, who is the author of several monographs upon Western Australia, 
has issued, through Messrs. G. Philip and Son, The Discovery of Australia. It claims to be 
a simple statement of such historical fads as the author could colled, with a reprodudion of 
certain maps illustrating the gradual progress of knowledge regarding Australia. The collation 
of authorities for the letterpress has been judicious, the maps are highly interesting, and Mr. 
Calvert has to be complimented upon issuing a volume so acceptable. — Sydney Morning 
Herald, November 23th, 1893. 

This is not everybody's book, but there are few libraries which will not be the richer for it. 
— Daily Chronicle, December 23th, 1893. 

Mr. Albert F. Calvert has added another valuable and interesting work to the already 
long list of his books on Australian subjeds, and this account of the discovery of the great 
Andpodean island will, beyond doubt, be taken up with keen interest bv all who have any 
concern with that part of the world. Not the least interesting feature of this handsome volume 
is the large number of old maps which have been reproduced. The book is handsomely bound, 
and is in every way a great credit both to the author and to the publishers. — European Mail, 
Odober nth, 1893. 

Until the title The Discovery of Australia, Mr. Calvert had compiled an interesting 
account, in the form of an abstrad chronicle, of Australian voyages from the earliest times, 
such as offers a consecutive survey of the progress of discovery and of geographical know- 
ledge. — Saturday Review, March loth, 18^4. 

The volume is extremely curious, and it should interest others besides patriotic Australians. 
— National Observer, February 3rd, 1894. 

Mr. Calvert has shown in more than one volume of no mean importance how delightful 
and competent a student he is of all that pertains to Australia, past or present. This hand- 
some volume may be regarded as his chief work. As a contribution to historical research it 
is invaluable, and will not, we should say, be easily shifted from its pride of place as the most 
thorough investigation which has been given to the world of the earliest discoveries of 
Australia. The volume is replete with ancient and curious maps, which must have been 
colleded at great cost in time and money. — Home News, February i6th, 1894. 

A useful task has been undertaken, and very successfully carried out, by Mr. Calvert, in 
arranging and discussing the claims to the discovery of Australia put forth by various voyagers, 
from Marco Polo, who is stated to have heard of the great Southern Land from the Chinese. 
down to Captain Cook. The value of the work has been much enhanced by the reprodudion 
of most interesting old charts.— Scottish Geographical Magazine, January, 1894. 

Mr. Calvert's is a useful piece of historical compilation, and the reprodudion of the 
maps is clearly and artistically accomplished. — Manchester Guardian, April 17th, 1894. 

Mr. Calvert, who may be considered an authority upon Western Australia, and who is 
known in Australian mining circles in the city, has just published another work on his favourite 
Continent. The volume has been printed in an extremely quaint style, well suited to set off 
the curious Portuguese and other sixteenth century maps, the produdion of which, together 
with that of the other plates, leaves nothing to be desirea. — City Press, March 28th, 1894. 

The Discovery of Australia, by Albert F. Calvert, would be an acceptable volume did it 
contain nothing more than the two dozen old maps between its covers, but the letterpress is a 
very fair specimen of compilation, Mr. Calvert being a judicious student of the literature of 
his subjed, with a shrewd instind for what will interest the general public, and that is not the 
least of its merits. — The Guardian, 28th March. 1894. 

With great care and much research Mr. Calvert has traced the progress of the knowledge 
of Australia from the earliest times. He has added considerablv to the value and interest of 
his work by the inclusion of many of the oldest maps chronologically arranged, and following 
the letterpress extrads from the earliest authorities. — South Australian Register, 3rd Jan., 1894. 



The Mineral Resources 

of Western Australia, 



BY 

ALBERT F. CALVERT. 



Extradls from Opinions of the Press. 

Mr. A. F. Calvbrt gives a vrell-iziformed and readable account of Thg Mimral Resources 
of Western Australia. Mr. Calvert writes from an Intimate knowledge of his snbject, and 
his book will interest not only those mineralogical and geological specialists to whom it makes 
its first appeal, bat also everyone who is concerned in the progress of gold mining generally, 
and Western Australia in particnlar. — Scotsman, November 6th, 1893. 

In the present volume, Mr. Calvbrt, who has done so much to familiarise the British 
public with the characteristics and capabilities of the Colonv, has endeavoured to set forth in 
small compass a striking array of fads In connection with the Mineral Resources. — Glasgow 
Herald, November 9th, 1893. 

Mr. Calvbrt presents in his Mineral Resources of Western Australia an array of fads 
of particular interest to the capitalist and emigrant. Beneath the surface of the country lie 
belts and reefs of gold-bearing rocks sufficient to satisfy the most avaricious ; and Mr. Calvbrt 
is desirous that the profnseness of these, and like mineral deposits, should convince people that 
the country offers " mighty possibilities " to enterprise. — Nature, November z6th, 1893. 

This work comes very opportunely at the present moment, when the attention of pradical 
men is being turned to western Australia, on account of the marvellous mineral resources the 
Colony has recently been shown to possess. As an authority on his subjed, Mr. Calvbrt is 
second to none. He is a man of science, and a man who has seen. — Financial Observer^ 
November zzth, 1893. 

Another addition to the considerable number of works which have lately appeared on the 

fold mines of the world. It will be found useful as a descriptive catalogue of the various 
elds, claims, mines, and concessions in Western Australia. — Manchester Guardian, November 
30th, 1893. 

The author, a mining engineer of high reputation, anticipates a great future for the 
" Cinderella,'* as it has been called, of the great Australian Colonies. Nothing particular has 
been known of this wealth as yet. but the objeds of the present handbook, as It may be called, 
is to explain the nature and describe the vocation of these mineral deposits. The country, we 
are shown, has extensive goldfields as yet little known or only partially worked, which, we are 
led to believe, only require to be worked scientifically to justify the expenditure of capital in 
their developments. — City Free Press, November zjth, 1893. 

The writer of Mineral Resources of Western Australia is inspired by the creditable 
ambition of doing justice, in at least his speciality, to the «* Cinderella of the South." Whether 
Mr. Calvbrt, who is an enthusiastic mineralQg^t, will succeed in materially diverting to the 
Western Colony the at present tiny stream of emigration flowing to the Antipodes may be 
doubted. The book, which is no doubt tluMronghly reliable, will be of much interest to miners. 
— Dundas Advertiser, November 23rd, 1893. 

Mr. Calvbrt is ihoronghly experienced in the subjed upon which he has written in this 
handbook, and the work dionld Uierefbre prove of great use and interest to a large number of 
persons. — Publishers' Circular, November nth, 1893. 



The book deals with a country which is as yet little known, but has probably a great future 
before it. The account of Calvbrt's discoveries in Australia is good r&uiing. We are told 
that he formed the theory that gold would be found in parallels running across Australia, and 
that the Western parallel would be the richest. New discoveries, says our author, are every 
day adding strength and confirmation to this doctrine. It seems, however, that only in recent 
years have the colonists known anything like the truth about the mineral resources of Western 
Australia. Doubtless this book has been written with the primary objed of drawing the 
attention of capitalists and emigrants to Western Australia, but it contains enough that is of 
general interest to allow us to commend it to our readers. — Western Mercury^ November 
aoth, 1893. 

Mr. Calvbrt, not long ago, published a small handbook on Western Australia and its 
Qoldfields, and though in the present treatise he has something to say of the tin, copper and 
coal deposits of the Colony, the work is, with the exception of a few pages, entirely devoted to 
a detailed elaboration of the former work. — City Leader, December 2nd, 1893. 

Mr. Albert F. Calvert tells a great deal about the resources in question, and indicates the 
character and situation of the various goldfields, tinfields, and coal mines. — Liverpool Courier, 
November 14th, 1893. 

The writer addresses himself to the capitalist and the emigrant, and he seeks to prove 
that the gold deposits of Western Australia admit of almost unlimited possibilities in the near 
future. — South Wales Daily News, November 14th, 1893. 

Mr. Calvert is well acquainted with Western Australia, and has written several very 

Practical works dealing with the dififerent aspects of the country. — Sheffield Independent, 
Tovember 30th, 1893. 

It is an excellent volume by one who has made the theme peculiarly his own. — Glasgow 
Evening News, November 9th, 1893. 

An array of facts which now present themselves in connection with the mineral resources 
of Western Australia. — Westminster Gazette, November 2nd, 1893. 

Its mineral wealth is practically inexhaustible, and those who desire to become acquainted 
with the subject ought to consult this work.— Glasgow Baillie, November 22nd, 1893. 

Mr. Calvert's book is remarkably up-to-date, and it should prove to be much sought after 
by English investors and speculators as a guide to the resources, and as an index to the future 
prosi)ects of the "Coming Colony," with whose fortunes the author has so thoroughly 
Identified himself. — Geraldton Murchison Telegraph, (K.i4., December 12th, 1893. 

Mr. Albert F. Calvert has directed his attention very particularly to Western Australia. 
He is therefore competent to write with some authority on the subject. — Glasgow Weekly 
Citizen, November 25th, 1893. 

The work is a useful little handbook by a man who has done much to make the world 
acquainted with West Australia. — Literary World, January 26th, 1893. 

A book addressed to capitalists and emigrants, whom Mr. Calvert seeks to convince of the 
vast mineral wealth of tne country of which he writes, and of which he is familiar. — 
Manchester Examiner, December 13th, 1893. 

Mr. Calvert writes with authority, as he has made the subject peculiarly his own, and it 
should be remembered that, if his forecast of the future of the Colony be deemed inflated and 
exaggerated, the other divisions of Australia were, at one time, far less likely to yield the 
minerals with which their names are now associated. Gold is the author's principal theme. 
A perusal of Mr. Calvert's pages may be recommended to all who are interested m Western 
Australia. — Scottish Geographical Magazine, January, 1894. 

Mr. Calvert is a firm believer in the future of Western Australia as an extensive mineral- 
bearing country, and is of opinion that the difficult question of water supply will shortly be 
overcome by tne strenuous efforts now being made bv Government in that direction. The 
information embodied has been gathered from official and reliable sources, as well as from 
Government reports and personal observation. — Royal Colonial Institute Journal, Jan., 1894. 

It is an agreeably disappointing volume, which appears to contain nothing but dry facts 
and figures, but which, on closer examination, proves to be cramm^ with facts less dry than 
interesting. — County Council Times, December 8tn, 1893. 

Mr. Calvert's choice of a subject has precluded him from elaborating round points of 
detail. The book is not a whit the less useful upon that account. The graphic way in which 
the main outline of the narrative has been sketched in, and the bold relief with which the 
more solid parts stand out are no inconsiderable reward for the persistency with which the 
author has curbed his pen from any approach to prolixity. Thanks to the broad and liberal 
way in which Mr. Calvert has treated his subject, the work appeals to a much wider section 



of the communitv than the School of Mines or the Institute of Mining and Metallurgy. The 
general reader will take it up with pleasure, and put it down reluctantly. There would not, 
however, in this case be any justification for a purallel of the accusation which Sir Robert Ball 
has incurred by the most recent of his fascinating books. Mr. Calvsrt has not allowed the 
fear of narrowness to hurry him into the opposite fault, nor his desire to address a large public 
body to furnish an excuse for an unscientifical or an inaccurate language. — London Mining 
youmal, February 17th, 1894. 

This unpretentious little book is the outcome of a firm belief in the auriferous deposits in 
Western Australia. Mr. Calvbrt is a practical man. He has studied gold-mining, and has 
explored the country in question, both omcially and unofficially. — Bradford Observer, February 
i6th, 1894. 

No one has written more extensively, or with greater knowledge upon this subject than Mr. 
Albert F. Calvbrt. On perusing this work the reader will be surprised to find how many 
goldfields there are, the favourable prospects they offer, both for surtace and deep mining, and 
their accessibility. — London Mining World, March loth, 1894. 

To Mr. Calvbrt belongs the credit of first directing attention to the enormous yields of 
the precious metal in Western Australia, the New El Dorado, whither men are now flocking in 
great numbers. Had the facts of a booklet he published a considerable time back been 
accepted at their full worth, the gold rush would have begun much earlier than it did. — 
Glasgow Evening News, October 5th, 1893. 



The Coolgardie Qoldfield, 

Western Australia, 

BY 

ALBERT F. CALVERT. 



ExtracSls from Opinions of the Press. 

It gives an interesting description of the country about Coolgardie, and shows it to be richly 
auriferous. The distrid apparently promises to become one of the most important of the 
Australian Goldfidds, and uie book wul be welcome to all who are interested in developing its 
resources. — Scotsman, ]xme zzth, 1894. 

The book is published at a low price, so that it comes within reach of all who desire to 
become acquainted with the conditions of this most recently discovered goldfield. — jfoumal of 
Royal Colonial Institute, July i8th. 1894. 

This book is dedicated to the Hon. Sir Malcolm Eraser, K.C.M.G., Agent-General for the 
Colony, by the author, who is a mining engineer, and no doubt the greatest authority upon the 
subjed of West Australian exploration and mineial resources now before the puhUc.— Capitalist, 
23rd Tune, 1894. 

Tnis publication seems to us well worth its price of one shilling, if it contained nothing but 
one kucve coloured map of West Australia, which will be useful to many who are interested in 
the Colony. — Investors* Guardian, June z6th, 1894. 

The author's objed is to give pudn, unvarnished fads concerning the results already attained 
on the goldfields, setting fcnth its advantages, prospers and drawbacks. — Glasgow Herald, 
June 7th, 1894. 



Apart from the utility of the treatise to the speculator in gold mines, its attentive perusal 
may well give rise to surprise at the infatuation which allows a rational and educated age to 
sutigeft the prosperity of all industries to absolute dependence on that industry which is most 
precarious, costly and demoralising, and involves the greatest amount of human self-sacrifice 
of any. — Manchester Quardtan, June 8th, 1894. 

Evidence that the Coolgardie distria is richly auriferous.— 7A« Bookman, July, 1894. 

Some months ago. Mr. Albert F. Calvbrt. a mining engineer, who has traveUed extensively 
in Western AustxaUa, published The Mineral Resources of Western Australia, which shed a 
flood of light upon the subjed. and he has followed this volume by writing The Coolgardie 
Qoldfields, issued this week by Simpkin, Marshall and Co., of London. Like its predecessor 
it provides an immense fund of information ; but the author converges his attention upon Cool- 
gardie. — Weekly CittMen, Tune z6th, 1894. 

The evidence adducea goes to show that the Coolgardie distriA is richly auriferous. — Nature, 
June 7th. 1894. 

Mr. Calvbrt collates the experiences of prospe&ors and explorers, and shows the Cool- 
gardie distrid to be one of immense richness. — Home Notes, June X5th, 1894. 

The book is sure of a welcome by those interested, from any cause or motive, in the 
discoveiy of new goldfields. — Asiatic Quarterly Review, July, 1894. 

Mr. Calvbrt. who has some exp^ience it anybody has of minins in Australia, is just the 
person to give trustworthy evidence to refute mis-statements and dispel illusions. — The Colonies 
and India, June 9th, 1804. 

To describe the gold discoveries of Western Australia in general, and of Coolgardie distrid 
in particular, is the objed of a shilling brochure recently issued by that most prolific of all 
writers on this subjed, Mr. Albbrt F. Calvbrt. — Mining World, June 9th, 1894. 

Mr. Calvbrt's pamphlet is exceedingly useful. — Public Opinion, June 15th, 1894. 

Mr. Calvbrt's opinion on the wealth of that gold region is very favourable. — Morning, 
June 4th, 1894. 

The impr^sion conveyed by the book is that Coolgardie will be a field of great possibility. 
The book is illustrated by the most complete map of the goldfields of Western Australia we 
have yet seen. — City Leader, June i6th, 1894. 

The author is a well-known writer upon all that concerns the Australian Colonies, and the 
objed of his latest work is to give plain, unvarnished fads concerning the results already 
attained on the goldfields, and setting forth its advantages, prospedts and arawbacks. 

A mass of information is supplied, and anyone proposing to visit Western Australia will 
value the little work, which is provided with an excellent map. — Western Mercury, June 29th, 

X894. 

A book from the pen of so distinguished an authority as Mr. Albbrt F. Calvbrt on every- 
thing that appertains to gold mining must be perused with interest by anyone who has this 
question at heart. — Whitehall Review, July 14th. 1894. 

This little work has made a timely appearance. Now that the Coolgardie Goldfieldhas 
awakened the eyes of the world to the richness of Western Australia, and now that it is 
attracting universal attention and has reached so great an eminence as to become one of the 
greatest gold-producing distriAs. 

Mr. Calvbrt's book is likely to interest a wide circle of readers. It is written by one who 
thoroughly understands his subjed, who has not only travelled all over Western Australia, but 
has made himself so intimately acquainted with every goldfield, that he has now become a 
recognised authority. 

To describe the contents of the volume would be useless labour. We cannot do better, 
probably, than quote the words of the author respeding the idea he had in his mind : — *' My 
objed is to give plain, unvarnished fadls concerning the results already attained on the goldfields, 
setting fortn its advantages, prospers and drawbacks." This objed, in our opinion, Mr. 
Calvbrt has attained. — Mining Journal, June 2nd. 1894. 

In The Coolgardie Qoldfield (London : Simpkin and Co.), Mr. Albbrt Calvbrt once 
more brings under public notice the gold-yielding charader of Western Australia. The story 
and the photograph of the gold itself are fitted to make men's mouths water. — North British 
Economist, July 2nd, 1894. 



The Aborigines of Western Australia, 

BY 

ALBERT F. CALVERT. 



ExtracSls from Opinions of the Press. 

This is an attempt to set down briefly, and simply, such fiads as the author could glean con- 
cerning a race in contad with which he was frequently Inrought during his wanderings as a 
mining engineer.— LtV^ary World, August 31st, 1894. 

Mr. Calvbrt's little book will probably reach a good many people who would never see a 
larger work, and its sensible and humane and moderate tone may very possibly, as he hopes, 
loose interest in these aborigines. — ManchtsUr Guardian, Septemt)er 4th, 1894. 

We owe a great deal to this gentleman's persistent efforts to spread abroad the knowledge so 
eagerly inquired for respecting Western Australia, and tiie many books he has written upon this 
much discussed topic have been wonderfully successful. His knowledge, gathered from travel 
in every quarter 01 the Colony, he has embodied in a really interesting and readable book. — 
Mining Journal, August 4th, 1894. 

Tl^ result of Mr. Calvbrt's wanderings and . his many opportunities of coming into 
contad with the natives, is an instrudive little book on their manners and customs. It is terse 
in style, and in small bulk, tells a great deal that is well worth knowing.^Aberdten Free Press, 
August 13th, 1894. 

Coming as these notes do from a man who has had so much adual dealing with the natives, 
they cannot but occupy an important position among the literature relating to a race which 
possesses such serious obstacles to research.-— 0;r/br^ Times, August 25th, 1894. 

Mr. Calvbrt writes from personal experience . . . he has managed to colled a good 
deal that is of interest. — Scotsman, August 13th, 1894. 

Mr. Calvbrt spent several years in Western Australia as a mining engineer, and was 
brought into immemate contad with various races of the natives of that country. This is one 
of the few books that one may put down with regret that it is not of larger dimensions. — 
Dundee Advertiser, August 30th, 1894. 

The author has had many opportunities of coming into contad with the natives and of 
gathering fads concerning them. The result is an instrudive little book on their manners and 
customs. — Daily Free Press, August 13th, 1894. 

To have what has been ascertained and put together in a handy form by one who is familiar 
with the people is very hopeful. — Liverpool Mercury, August 29th, 1894. 

Is an extremely interesting little volume, containing what to most readers will be new 
information r^arcung the aboriginal peoples of Australia, and their manners and customs. — 
North British Daily Mail, August Z3th, 1894. 

Mr. Calvbrt in his little book successfully disproves these ignorant assumptions, and 
testifies to the intelligence and humour they exhibit, their fondness for music, and tne kindness 
of their famHy relations. The book is brightly written, and b interesting throughout.— i^ocil. 
August X7th. 1894. 

To a very long list of works about Western Australia, Mr. Calvbrt has added this short 
description of the aboriginal inhabitants of the distrid. His sketch has the merit of 
originality, and the ordinary readers will be interested to read Mr. Calvbrt's account of some 
of their strange doings. — Glasgow Herald, August x6th, 1894. 



Much that is curiotu about the aborigines of Western Australia will be found in the bound 
ramphlet, which Mr. Albert Calvbrt, the well-known mining engineer, has just published. — 
speaker, August 25th, 1894. 

Mr. Calvbrt has written much, and much to good purpose, anent the resources of 
Western Australia. His present little book is an attempt to tell what little can be told to make 
known what little is known of the primeval race. — Daify CkromcU, August 25th, 1894. 

Mr. Calvbrt's little book on the natives of Western Australia appears at an opportune 
moment. The subjed is by no means easy to treat, but Mr. Calvbrt has coUeded a good deal 
of interesting information. — Bookseller, September, 1894. 

This is a welcome addition to the numerous works which Mr. Calvbrt has written on 
Australia. Almost all the information that is available with regard to the natives of Western 
Australia is presented in this work, and as much of it is drawn from the author's personal 
experiences, it is all the more valuable. We have pleasure in commending the book to the 
attention of those who are interested in ethnological studies. — Weston-st^er-Mare GoMetU, 
August 4th, 1894. 

During his wanderings through Western Australia the writer came across a good many of 
the natives, and he has much to say of their queer ways. — Lloyd's Newspaper, August 12th, 
X894. 

Mr. Calvbrt, in his wanderings about Western Australia as a mining engineer, has mixed 
a good deal with the aborigines and has observed much — so that his book, though small, is of 
distindl value. After reading it, we cannot but come to the conclusion that the native 
Australian is by no means so black as he is painted. — Publishers' Circular, August 8th, 1894. 

Such information as the author has gleaned concerning these curious specimens of the 
human race are set forth in an interesting style within the pages of this work, which must be 
of use and interest to all conneded ^th Western hxatcd^.— Southampton Times, August i8th, 
Z894. 



Western Australia and its Qoldfields, 

BY 

ALBERT F. CALVERT. 



Bxtradls from Opinions of the Press. 

Gives a glowing acoonnt of the mineral wealth of the Colony, which appears to need hot 
capital to devdope its magnificent resources. — Mormng Post, xgth April, 1893. 

In this little treatise Mr. Albert Calvbrt gives a temperate, out nevertheless tempting 
account of the resources of the Colony, and points out the attradion it offers the emigrant. — 
Land and Water » nth March, 1893. 

Mr. Calvbrt speaks from the standpoint of an expert who has examined into the fads of 
what he writes, and his views are therefore entitled to be received with the greater respeA. 
He has carefully examined the north-west portion of the Colony, and has found indications of 
gold, which warrant him in speaking ot this territory as one of considerable promise in 
reladon to the produdion of the precious metals. — The Mining World, 25th Februanr, 1893. 

Western Australia is now attrading more attention than ever it has done, and this little 
book contains a dEetch of the history of the Colony, and notices not only its goldfields but its 
forest resources and pearl fisheries, agriculture, fruit growing, railways, and climate.— -rA« 
Westminster Gazette, 13th February, 1893. 

Mr. Calvbrt is most at home in dealing with the minerals.— Bro^A'^'' Observer, a6th May, 
1893. 

What is known and what are the present position and prospects of the Colonv are concisely 
stated in Mr. Calvbrt's little manuid, and he gives such an account of the Colony that most 
of those who read it will desire more.— rA« North British Daily Mail, 23rd May, 1893. 

It is true that Western Australia is not exadly an El Dorado, but notwithstanding that 
circumstance, Mr. Albbrt Calvbrt finds a good deal to urge on its behalf. ... Mr. Calvbrt 
tells a flattering tale, but we should have liked it none the worse if he had hinted at the draw- 
backs— fbr we suppose they must exist— of this land of ^icotDVu^.^The Speaker, nth March. 
1893. 

Close attention is paid to the goldfiekls, and the chief of them described.— Lioy<fi, 19th 
February, 1893. 

An admirably conceived digest of the present condition of the Colony, and the inducement 
it offers to emignmts.— rA# Star, 6th April, 1893. 

Mr. Calvbrt's description gives an account of indications of gold, and a detailed geological 
description on which definite conclusions as to the richness of the fields, and the conditions of 
working can be based. — Manchester Guardian, z6th February, 1893. 

Mr. Calvbrt, who has written frequently on Western Australian affairs, gives us an 
excellent reference book about many other matters than goldfields associated with this 
country. — Glasgow Herald, 23^ February, 1893. 

A well-arranged manual in which the subject is discussed in a clear and exhaustive manner. 
— Liverpool Mercury, 23rd February, 1893. 

Mr. Albbrt F. Calvbrt's little book on the Colony and its goldfields ought to be welcome 
to many who are thirsting for such information regarding Western Australia's vast resources 
as it gives.— TA* Literary World, February xyth, 1893. 

Mr. Calvbrt conveys in these pages much uaml information with regard to a district 



which he noommandt to those of the mother coantry who are suffering from the " comhined 
pr ees ore of over popahOloB and foreign competitioo.*'~rA« BookulUr, 7th March, 1893. 

A naeliil handbook for intending emigrants. — Tht Bookman, March, 1803. 

A pradical andnsefnl little volame. giving in a smaU ^jaoe a great deal of valnable infbnna- 
tion about Western Australia. — Thd Publisher's Cireular, February 25th, 1893. 

Books giving information about places where gold is present have a pectSiar fascination of 
their own, and when wdl and unaffededly written, as in the case with the Uttle work we are 
about to notice, the time Q>ent in their perusal is always felt to have been spent well. In 
Western Australia and its uoldfields, Mr. Calvbrt, a 3roung mining engineer ot we should 
say, great promise indeed, judging by the woriL he has already done so well, gives a pithy and 
exceedingly rsadable account of the least known although first discovered portion en the 
Australian Continent. — The North Western Gazette, 24th June. 1893. 

The work may be consulted with advantage by those who entertain an idea of settling in 
the Colony. — Journal of the Royal Colonial Institute, April. 1893. 

This work Is brief but pithy. The author does not waste h& time by wandering into bye 
ways of vapouxings. but proceeds simplv and steadily alon^ the high road of his sdb|eA. . . 
. . . Throughout many things are told in few woras. — Ftnancial Observer, 23th Feb.. 1893. 

A handy little treatise. . . . This lyrochure should be popular.— Bosoor, 22nd February. 
1893. 

Here is a capital Uttle book. . . . The little book is written with deamess and force. — 
Brisbane Courier, 

Most interesting little bo6k,^WhiUhaU Review, 4th March. 1893. 

Additional value is lent to this handy Uttle volume by the Government map.— Hmm News, 
3rd March, 1893. 

This useful book should be widely read.— Nor/A British Economist, Ifarch. 1893. 

Mr. Calvbrt is to be complimented upon a handy and useful work. — PubUe Ofinion, 24th 
February, 1893. 

It may be recommended to the attention of aU who have to consider what axe the best 
outlets for emigration. — The Scotsman, 20th February. 1893. 

Fascinating Uttle sketch. — Morning Leader, 23rd February. 1893. 

There is a good deal of infonnanon in the brochure likely to be useful to others besides 
gold seekers. — Weekly Times and Echo, 19th February, 1893. 

The information about the goldfields in the Colony has solid value. — The People, 26th Feb.. 
X893. 

Contains in a small compass a carefoUy written account of the Colony. — Aberdeen Free 
Press, 9th March, 1893. 

The book, though small, is exhaustive and very interesting. — Liverpool Post, xst April, 1893. 

Mr. Albbrt F. Calvbrt has aU the advantages of a personal acquaintance with his subjedt. 
—The European Mail, April 7th. 1893. 

The fads are largely given from the writer's personal knowledge. — The Guardian, Z2th 
April. 1893. 

Very useful information. — Literary Review, xst April, 1893. 

This is a complete guide to the resources of Western Australia. — Imperial and Asiatic 
Review, xst AprU, X893. 

We recommend it. • Scottish Geographical Magaeine, May. X893. 

If aU the author of this work reports be true, and we see no reason to doubt his assurances, 
there should soon be a boom in Western Australian Goldfields. — British Trade Journal. 



Western Australia: 

Its History & Progress 

BY 

ALBERT F. CALVERT. 



Bztradls from Opinions of the Press. 

Mr. ALBBRt Calvxrt is such a prolific writer npon Western AnstraUa that we are beginning 
to wonder when he intends to cease. He seems to know it so thoroughly, and seems so 
anxious to impart his knowledge, that we can scarcely bring ourselves to beueve that he has 
exhausted the subject. At the present moment there is a great demand for literature of every 
kind upon this promising Colony, and in consequence Mr. Calvbrt's books are being eagerly 
sought after. In reviews of his former works we have so frequently stated our opinion that he 
is one of the few competent to deal with such a subject — Shaving conducted an expedition into 
the most remote comers of it — that it is wholly unnecessary here to reiterate our statements. 
This latest book of his is Uie most valuable, from many points of view. What strikes us first 
is the exceeding low price of it. It is a volume of nearly 300 pages ; the illustrations in it are 
artistic and numerous ; the maps are valuable and recent ; the cover is strong and luxurious ; 
and yet it is sold at the low pnce of is. To the merest outsider it will be apparent that the 
author must lose a great deal, and that his motive in publishing the work cannot be that of 
pecuniary gain. Tluit. of course, is not for our consideration. Here is the book, and it is 
our duty to advise whether it is worthy of serious perusal. It purports, as the title indicates, 
to treat of the " History and Progress" of Western Australia, and this, we are convinced, has 
been done in a readable and interesting manner. Naturally it treats of many and various phases 
of possession, product, resource. &c., and these subjects seem to have been carefully and deeply 
studied. The opening chapters deal with the discovery of Australia; its early and gradual 
settlement, exploration, and its geographical and ph^siod features. Then comes a chapter on 
the mineral resources of Western Australia, and this, no doubt, will to our readers be found 
the most interestinff. This section of some ao pages is illustrated with no less than eight 
sectional plans, and three other engravings, naturally enhancing the value of the chapter. 
The author then deals with the forests; pastoral and agricultural lands; vine and Iruit 
growing ; pearling and list of native fishes, birds, quadrupeds, and reptiles ; the shipping of 
the CoTonv ; its railways, manufactures, postage, and even its education and religion. He 
follows with an account of its public institutions, and after exhaustively dealing with this 
subject, he devotes three chapters to matters of vital importance to the intending emigrant — ^vis., 
climate, finances, immigration, wages, prices, institutions, and recreations. There is a very inter- 
esting appendix to the work, ^ving,/^i»iiiJi^i and accounts of some early newspapers of the 
Colony. Appendix 2 redtes tn extenso "The Homestead Act,** whibt others give eaually 
valuable information. Altogether, we are greatly pleased with the work, and, as during 
the first few days of its appearance there has been a considerable demand for it, we have 
everv confidence that the vast public to whidh it appeals will make an effort to secure a copy 
— The Mimnf Journal, October 6th, 1894. 

This is the cheapest shillingsworth of West Australian lore which we have seen; for, 
besides aa excellent map and a full and exhaustive account of the Colonial position and 
Institutions, the book is crammed with illustrations, which Include views of the most notable 



plaoM la tha ColoDy, ik«tch« of aborigiiial tjpn, faamiUi of old and corions maps and 
iwwqmpen, Ac. Snbttandally bound la brown doth, with a portrait of the author, it is a 
Watt Aostralian lavastment which we can confidently recommend to anybody who Is Inteiated 
la that Utest Bl Dorado.— FfiMmda/ iV#w«, Odober 6th, 1894. 

The volume forms a complete gidde-book of the coontiT. A series of {dans showing the 
routes to the goldfields, which is published in this work, will prove of great interest. Rqiro- 
dnctions of old Colonial papers also form a special feature, and the compact and exhaustive 
nature of the book renders ft of the highest value either for occasional remnenoe or for study. 
— British AusiraUuiam, October 4th, 1894. 

This is another woi^ from the pen of that most prolific of all writers on the subject of 
Western Australia, Mr. Albert F. Calvbrt. One wonders that with his many engagements he 
has been able to prepare this volume of nearly 300 pages, with maps, and that he can offer it 
to the public at toe ridiculously small sum of is. He says himself that it does not pay him to 
do it, but that it is another service that he wishes to render to the Colony he loves with a 
devotion of which he has given many proofe. The bet is that the larger the circulation the 
greater his loss will be, for every copy is sold at less than cost price. We scarcely know, 
thereiora, that we are doing Mr. Calvert a service in recommending the public to buy this 
book, and ]ret we do so, for the reason that they will here find in great detail every subject 
treated upon in connection with Western Australia, of which they can possibly desire to wive 
a knowledge. The maps alone aro worth considerably more than tne is. that is charged for the 
book, and some of the photographs are from sketches by Mr. Calvsrt himself during his three 
visits to the Colony, and we learn from this volume that he is contemplating a fourth. He has 
gathered his materials from all the libraries, the Government Blue Books and Year Books, 
and above all from his own experience in these matters, which is great. We have said enough 
to prove that in our opinion the volume is a useful addition to the rather formidable supply of 
West Australian literature, and a standing monument to the untiring industry of its author. — 
Mining World. October 6th. 1894. 

The stirring times in Western Australia could have no better historian than Mr. Calvbrt. 
who has made his reputation, not only as a writer, but as a geograi)her and mining engineer. 
The book now before us is by far the best we have seen on this subjeA. It treats the history 
and development of the Colony frt>m every point of view. It is at once entertaining and useful, 
containing many humorous descriptions of early Colonial life, besides the more solid matter 
which makes the book indispensable to those who have a financial interest in the Colony. The 
account of the mixdng industry, illustrated by numerous maps, plans, and sketches, is the most 
complete yet published, and should be read carefully by the humblest investor who thhiks of 
applying K>r snares in any of the new Companies, ana the statistics relating to trade and finance 
are of great importance. We can heartily recommend it. — Investors* Guardian, Od. 6th, 1894. 

In pubhshing his book. Wetiem Australia: Its History and Progress, at the price of is.. 
Mr. Albert F. Calvbrt is alive to the faft that he will have to fsce a financial loss. His desire, 
however, is rimply to render Western Australia *' another small service." Is not Mr. Calvbrt 
who. by the way, writes from the Author's Club, S.W., a wee bit too modest In alluding to 
** another small searvice ' ' to the Colony in which he Ib so much interested ? The word ' 'another ' ' 
implies that Mr. Calvbrt has already rendered prevfous small services. But were these small ? 
The statistics compiled within the work undo- notice are voluminous, and the illustrations 
and maps most interesting, and we can easily understand that it will have a large sale. — Star, 
Odober 8th, 1894. 

Wtstem Australia : Its History and Progress is an excellent handbook to that enterprising 
and popular part of the Colonial Empire. The author, Mr. Albbrt F. Calvbrt, is an enthusiast, 
and gives a glowing account of the work done and in progress in what is regarded as the 
earliest discovered section of Australia. The volume is carefully written, and Is embellished 
by maps and numerous pidorial illustrations. — Glasgow Evening Times, Odober 9th, 1894. 

Persons speculating in West Australian mining shares will derive great interest from this 
work. The book ia well and profusely illustrated, and exhaustively describes Western 
Australia and Its various enterprises and public works. — Financial Times, Odober nth, 1894. 

Western Australia : Its History and Progress, by Albbrt F. Calvbrt, mining engineer, 
(Simpkin, Marshall, and Co.) ; a valuable compendium of multiferious information, historical, 
statistical, and descriptive, by a writer who has made Western Australia his special study. — 
The Times, Odober nth, 1894. 

This work gives an account of the discovery of Australia, of the settlement of the 
Colony, and of the mineral resources and the different Industries of Western Australia. The 
book contains several maps, and Is well Illustrated.— Foii^^to^, Odober 12th, 1894. 



West Australian 

Mining Investors' Handboolc. 

BY 

ALBERT F. CALVERT. 
Extracts from Opinions of the Press. 

The anthor of this Handbook, Mr. Albert F. Calvbrt. has been the leading pioneer in 
directing attention to the marvellous possibilities of the territory as a gold producing country. 
Now that the character of the region is thoroughly appreciated, Mr. Calvbrt considers it his 
duty to direct investments in the right chaimels. The information of the Handbook is 
intended to be a protection for persons investing money in Western Australian mines, apd it 
may certainly be consulted with profit. The account of the dififerent fields is made from 
personal acquaintance, and that, of the various mining enterprises, is well adapted to make the 
intending investor cautious. We can commend the book most heartily. — MinU^ World. 

Those interested in West Australian Mines will do well to secure a copy of the West 
Australian Minify Investors' Handbook, left the volume is replete with interesting information 
admirably put. — Pelican, JaniaaxY 3rd, 1895. 

This publication should be of much use as a refarence book, affording as it does exhaustive 
particulars of the mining companies of Western Australia, supplemented by a coloured map 
of the country, and plans of the vuious goldfields, with a directory of the diredors of those 
companies, and other useful particulars. There is much information which cannot be got in 
the books of reference which cover wider areas, and cannot, therefore, give so much space to 
individual departments as specialist publications like that under review. — Financial Times, 
January i8th, 1895. 

Mr. Calvbrt seems to have covered his ground very well. His information is concise, and 
what is more important, it is up to date. The directory of directors at the end is valuable, too, 
though it may in some cases be regarded with mingled feelings by those whose names appear 
in it. For all those investors who have any interest in the mines of West Australia the Mining 
Investors' Handbook will be a desirable acquisition. — Financial News, January xTth. 1893. 



